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(Gavel  struck  two  times) 

MR.  FARMER:  Would  all  the  delegates  please  rise. 
We  will  salute  the  flag. 

(Salute  to  the  flag.) 

MR.  FARMER:  Please  remain  standing.  We  will 
have  Rene  Rancourt  sing  the  National  Anthem,  and 
remain  standing  for  Father  Boyle  while  he  gives  his 
invocation. 

(National  Anthem  sung.) 

MR.  FARMER:  Now  Father  Ed  Boyle,  our  Labor 
priest,  with  the  invocation. 

Father  Boyle,  if  you  would  please. 

(Invocation.) 

(Applause.) 

MR  FARMER:  Brothers  and  Sisters,  for  you  who 
do  not  know  me,  I  am  Jim  Farmer,  the  president  of 
the  Greater  Boston  Labor  Council,  and  it  is  my  duty 
and  my  obligation  to  welcome  you  all  here  today. 

The  next  couple  of  days  are  going  to  be  veiy  con- 
structive; we  hope  very  productive.  We  have  a  lot  of 
business  to  take  care  of.  We  have  a  lot  of  issues. 
And  this  constitutional  convention  is  one  that  will 
bind  us  together  again  in  solidarity  as  we  proceed 
along. 

It  is  with  this  opportunity  and  my  pleasure  to  wel- 
come here  today  to  you  the  permanent  chairman  of 
this  our  constitutional  convention,  our  great  presi- 
dent and  leader,  Joe  Faherty. 

Joe? 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  Jimmy.  Really,  the 
first  order  of  business  today  is  to  have  the  rules  of 
the  convention  be  read  to  the  delegates  and  be 
approved. 

The  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  is  a  vice 
president  of  this  organization  and  also  the  president 
of  her  own  organization.  Sandy  Felder  from  Local 
509  is  that  person  who  is  the  chair  of  the  Rules.  And 
before  I  bring  Sandy  up,  I  would  just  like  to  say  that 
I  don't  think  there  has  been  anybody  in  the  public 
sector  that  has  been  more  visible  in  fighting  against 
that  Governor  Weld  proposition  of  privatization. 
And  as  we  go  into  our  convention  as  we  look  around 
the  room  and  we  see  the  signs  that  say,  "Privatization 
is  a  Weld  scam,"  and  "No  NAFTA."  We  think  of 
what  both  of  those  mean,  and  I  think  Sandy  has  been 
out  in  the  vineyards  fighting  against  privatization. 
And  without  further  ado  we'll  bring  Sandy  forward 
to  read  the  rules  of  the  convention. 

Sister  Felder? 

(Applause.) 

MS.  FELDER:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Brothers  and  sisters.  The  Rules  Committee  mem- 
bers met  this  afternoon,  and  the  members  are, 


Laura  Spencer  from  AFSCME;  Arthur  Osbom,  Jr. 
from  the  IBEW,  and  Steve  Souza  from  the  UFCW. 

Brothers  and  sister  delegates  to  the  36th  conven- 
tion, the  following  are  the  rules  of  this  convention, 
and  bear  with  me  while  I  read  them. . 

Rule  Number  1.  The  convention  shall  open  on 
Wednesday,  September  22nd,  1993,  and  daily  ses- 
sions shall  be  as  follows:  Wednesday,  September 
22nd,  1993,  registration  from  10:00  a.m.  The  open- 
ingsession  from  1:30  p.m.  to  4:00  o'clock  p.m.  Thurs- 
day, September  23rd,  9:30  to  12:00  noon  and  then 
2:00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m.  Friday,  September  24th,  1993, 
10:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon  with  the  union  label  draw- 
ing to  follow. 

Rule  Number  2.  Resolutions  and  amendments  to 
the  constitution  submitted  and  printed  prior  to  the 
convention  are  admitted  and  referred  to  the  proper 
committees. 

Rule  Number  3.  The  main  body  of  the  hall  shall  be 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  delegates.  Visitors  shall 
occupy  only  seats  assigned  to  them. 

Rule  Number  4.  No  literature  maybe  distributed  or 
displayed  at  the  convention  in  any  manner  without 
the  prior  consent  of  the  executive  officers. 

Rule  Number  5.  No  delegates  shall  speak  more  than 
once  on  the  same  question  until  all  of  those  who  wish 
to  speak  on  that  issue  shall  have  been  heard  nor 
more  than  twice  on  the  same  issues  except  for  con- 
sent of  the  two-thirds  vote  of  the  convention. 
Speeches  be  limited  to  five  minutes. 

Rule  Number  6.  Committee  reports  shall  have  and 
receive  prior  consideration. 

Rule  Number  7.  A  motion  to  reconsider  shall  not 
be  entertained  unless  made  by  a  delegate  who  voted 
with  the  majority  of  the  original  question,  and  shall 
require  a  majority  vote. 

Rule  Number  8.  Resolutions  and  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendments  received  and  submitted  after 
the  time  stipulated,  which  was  30  days  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  convention  shall  be  referred  to  the 
convention  with  the  understanding  that  consider- 
ation of  such  resolutions  and  constitutional  amend- 
ments is  dependent  upon  three-quarters  consent  of 
the  convention  delegates.  And  this  is  taken  from 
Article  4,  Section  VII  (b)  of  our  constitution. 

Rule  Number  8A.  Delegates  submitting  late-filed 
resolutions  must  supply  1,000  copies  of  the  proposed 
resolutions  for  the  delegates  of  the  convention. 

Rule  Number  9.  A  roll  call  vote  may  be  had  on  a 
motion  supported  by  25  percent  of  the  delegates 
present  at  the  convention.  On  a  roll  call  vote,  votes 
shall  be  cast  in  accordance  with  Section  5  of  Article 
IV  of  the  constitution. 
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Rule  Number  10.  25  percent  of  the  delegates  pres- 
ent at  the  convention  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
This  is  Article  IV,  Section  14  of  our  constitution. 

Rule  Number  11.  Article  IV,  Section  6  of  the  con- 
stitution provides  that  voting  shall  be  done  in  the 
following  manner  The  votes  of  an  organization 
shall  be  divided  among  the  delegates  from  that  or- 
ganization as  nearly  equal  as  possible  without  frac- 
tional votes,  and  the  local  union  shall  record  such 
allocation  on  the  credit  blank  in  the  space  provided. 
Under  no  circumstances  shall  a  delegate  be  permit- 
ted to  have  less  than  one  vote. 

Rule  Number  12.  For  district  councils  whose  cre- 
dentials have  delegates  of  more  than  one  local 
union,  if  the  local  unions  desire  to  cast  their  own 
local  union's  votes,  they  shall  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

Rule  Number  13.  When  a  question  is  pending  be- 
fore the  convention  no  motion  shall  be  in  order 
except  to  adjourn,  to  refer  to  table  for  the  previous 
question,  to  postpone  indefinitely,  to  postpone  for 
a  certain  time,  to  divide  or  amend,  which  motions 
shall  have  preference  in  the  order  named. 

Rule  Number  14.  The  convention  shall  be  governed 
by  Robert's  Rules  of  Orders  on  all  materials  not 
herein  provided  for. 

Rule  Number  15.  If  a  delegate,  while  speaking,  be 
interrupted  by  a  point  of  order,  he  or  she  shall,  at 
the  request  of  the  Chair,  take  his  or  her  seat  until 
the  question  of  order  is  decided. 

Rule  Number  16.  Should  two  or  more  delegates  rise 
at  the  same  time  to  speak,  the  Chair  shall  decide  who 
is  entitled  to  the  floor. 

Rule  Number  17.  If  a  decision  of  the  Chair  is  ap- 
pealed and  seconded,  the  Chair  shall  state  clearly 
the  question  of  issue  and  the  reason  for  the  decision, 
then  call  for  the  vote  whether  to  sustain  the  decision 
or  not. 

Rule  Number  18.  When  a  motion  to  table  is  made 
the  motion  should  not  be  made  until  the  introducer 
of  the  original  motion  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
speak  on  the  question. 

Rule  Number  19.  No  delegate  shall  interrupt  an- 
other on  his  or  her  remarks  except  to  raise  a  point 
of  order. 

Rule  Number  20.  A  motion  shall  not  be  open  for 
discussion  until  it  has  been  seconded  and  stated 
from  the  Chair. 

Rule  Number  21.  No  motion  shall  be  voted  upon 
until  the  maker  or  introducer  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  speak  accordingly,  if  the  speaker  so  desires. 

Rule  Number  22.  Any  delegate  or  other  person  at 
the  convention  acting  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to 
distract  the  orderly  proceedings  of  the  convention, 
shall  be  subject  to  removal  from  the  convention  and 
shall  have  his  or  her  name  stricken  from  the  rolls  of 
the  convention  and  his  or  her  conduct  reported  to 


his  or  her  constituents  by  the  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Council. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Rules  committee  recommends 
acceptance  of  these  rules  and  we  so  move. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  committee;  what  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move  adoption. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Move  adoption.  Seconded? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

Vote  unanimous. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

MS.  FELDERj  And  I  would  like  to  thank  the  con- 
vention for  its  kind  attention. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  I  want  to  welcome  you  all  to  the 
36th  annual  convention  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO.  And  as  we  join  in  solidarity,  organized  Labor 
and  the  people  that  we  represent  face  enormous 
challenges  this  fall  both  on  Beacon  Hill  and  in  Con- 
gress. We  must  pass  the  Pacheco  Bill  and  we  must 
stop  NAFTA.  There  is  a  common  threat  that  links 
NAFTA  and  privatization,  reduced  wages  and  ben- 
efits, and  overall  exploitation  of  working  people. 
They  are  at  the  core  of  that  flawed,  public  policy. 

It  is  a  little  wonder  that  Governor  Weld,  the  leader 
of  the  privatization  movement  in  Massachusetts,  has 
become  a  cheerleader  for  NAFTA.  Privatization  is 
nothing  but  a  smoke  screen  for  union-busting  and  a 
plan  to  de-unionize  this  Commonwealth. 

Thousands  of  our  members  have  lost  their  jobs, 
their  benefits,  and  a  sense  of  dignity  and  self-worth 
through  the  implementation  of  this  anti-worker  pol- 
icy. 

Many  of  our  citizens  right  now  suffer  from  substan- 
dard service  and  neglect  due  to  privatization.  And 
who  are  the  beneficiaries?  Weld's  cronies  and  con- 
tributors are  laughing  all  the  way  to  the  bank.  The 
contracts  for  the  fat  cat  position  they  have  created 
for  themselves  demonstrate  that  the  Common- 
wealth is  for  sale  to  the  lowest  bidder.  They  have 
fought  tooth  and  nail  to  obstruct,  delay  and  to  defeat 
the  Pacheco  Bill. 

You  and  I  know  that  the  Pacheco  Bill  does  not 
prevent  privatization.  It  does  provide  the  Governor 
to  demonstrate  his  alleged,  and  I  say  "alleged",  sav- 
ings and  to  provide  information  to  allow  for  closer 
scrutiny  of  contractors  and  contracts. 
The  measure  is  about  accountability,  and  that  is  just 
what  Bill  Weld  fears  the  most.  His  is  a  governor  by 
press  release,  not  public  policy.  He  fears  shedding 
light  on  his  privatization  program  because  he  knows 
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it  cannot  pass  his  famous  smell  test.  I'm  tired  of 
talking  about  the  Pacheco  Bill.  It  is  time  for  our 
friends  in  the  legislature  who  we  have  been  sup- 
ported by  our  resources  and  our  votes,  to  stand  up 
against  Governor  Weld. 

Later  this  afternoon  you  will  hear  from  Senator 
Pacheco.  We  were  there  for  Marc  last  fall  in  the 
trenches,  the  campaign,  and  he,  unlike  others,  has 
not  forgotten  that  support.  We  can't  afford  to  wait 
any  longer  while  Bill  Weld  continues  to  pick  off  our 
bargaining  units  one  after  another. 

Please,  they  are  going  back  into  session  next  Mon- 
day; contact  each  and  every  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture that  you  are  familiar  with  so  that  they  hear  a 
loud  and  clear  message  voiced  from  the  Massachu- 
setts AFL-CIO  telling  them  we  want  the  Pacheco 
Bill  now. 

And  now  let  me  move  to  another  plague  that  if  we 
allow  to  become  law  will  be  the  death  knell  of 
America's  manufacturing  sector  as  we  know  it  and 
that  is  the  North  America  Free  Trade  Agreement  or 
NAFTA.  And  NAFTA  isn't  about  free  trade, 
NAFTA's  reason  to  be,  hidden  outside  thousands 
of  pages  of  legalese,  and  it  is  about  one  thing,  it  is 
about  the  granting  of  the  investment  community  and 
their  colleagues  in  board  room.«  across  this  country; 
a  license  to  destroy  jobs  and  devastate  communities 
in  the  name  of  corporate  greed.  No  thinking  person 
could  possibly  expect  American  workers  to  compete 
with  their  Mexican  counterparts  who  make  between 
59  cents  and  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  hour.  No 
thinking  person  can  scrutinize  NAFTA  and  its 
toothless  site  accords  and  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  treaty  does  anything  to  address  the  plight 
of  the  Mexican  worker.  Their  corrupt  government 
and  their  corrupt  Labor  movement  will  continue  to 
consort  with  each  other  to  assure  wages  are  based 
on  the  minimum  or  the  maximum  corporate  return. 

Nothinking  person  could  look  firsthand  at  the  envi- 
ronmental scurrying  of  the  Mequiladoras  region  and 
support  a  treaty  that  does  little  or  nothing  to  dis- 
courage corporate  polluters  and  outlaws. 

Never,  never  has  an  issue  been  more  clearly  defined 
and  drawn  for  our  congressional  delegation  with  the 
fast  track  authority  granted  our  trade  negotiators. 
They  will  be  required  to  vote  "yes"  or  "no"  without 
any  amendments.  The  question  all  of  us  and  our 
members,  friends  and  family  must  ask  each  other  of 
each  Congressman,  and  it  is  very  simple,  "Which 
side  are  you  on?"  Will  you  be  standing  with  Ameri- 
can or  Mexican  working  people,  or  will  you  be  stand- 
ing with  the  financiers  and  baron  robbers. 

To  date,  only  two  members  of  our  congressional 
delegation.  Congressman  John  Oliver  from  the  first 
congressional  district,  and  Barney  Frank  from  the 
4th  Congressional  District  have  demonstrated  the 
character  and  conviction  to  join  us  outwardly  against 


their  own  president.  And  the  lion's  share  of  the 
opinion  leaders  who  have  sold  us  out  on  NAFTA, 
our  job  beginning  today  is  to  crank  up  the  heat  on 
the  rest  of  our  own  congressional  delegation.  We 
must  do  our  Massachusetts  part  to  throw  NAFTA 
where  it  belongs,  into  a  large  trash  heap. 

Many  other  important  issues  will  be  discussed  at  this 
convention,  health  care  reform.  The  President  will 
be  talking  on  TV  about  that  tonight,  and  we  are 
privileged  to  have  the  lead  AFL-CIO  person  to 
come  in  on  Friday  to  discuss  what  is  going  to  be  done 
on  the  health  care  issue.  The  graduated  income  tax, 
Jim  Braude  will  be  speaking  on  that  today.  OSHA, 
we  need  reform  in  OSHA.  Not  the  reform  that  the 
Vice  President  was  talking  about  that  companies 
have  the  right  to  police  themselves,  but  real  reform 
in  OSHA. 

But  let  us  leave  this  convention  in  absolute  solidarity 
to  our  immediate  task,  the  Pacheco  Bill.  And  last 
but  certainly  not  least,  a  firm  conviction  to  do  what- 
ever it  takes  for  as  long  it  takes  to  retire  Bill  Weld 
in  1994. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  All's  well  that  ends  Weld. 

At  this  time  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce, 
and  I  know  he  needs  no  introduction,  but  I  am  very 
happy  to  do  this,  my  counterpart  who  is  the  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of  this  organization.  We  have  been 
working  very  close  together  since  199L  Actually, 
since  1990.  It  is  an  everyday  situation  that  we  sit 
down;  we  discuss  what  is  going  on;  we  travel  to- 
gether. If  I  can't  make  it  Bobby  is  out  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state.  If  he  can't  make  it  I  am  out  there. 
We  travel  to  all  comers  of  this  state  saying  the  word, 
what  has  to  be  done  is  organize,  organize,  organize. 
We  need  solidarity  amongst  our  members,  and  he 
has  been  that  voice  that  has  been  there. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer's  job,  really,  is  to  overlook 
the  finances  of  this  organization,  but  Bob  has  been 
doing  a  double  job  out  there  in  the  trenches  with  me 
and  the  rest  of  the  executive  officers. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  bring  up  to  the  podium  my 
friend  and  our  Secretary-Treasurer,  Bobby  Haynes. 

(Applause.) 

Bobby? 

MR.  HAYNES:  Thank  you,  President  Joe.  Good 
afternoon  my  good  brothers  and  sisters,  defenders 
to  the  free  trade  union  movement,  champions  of 
economic  justice. 

Look  around  the  room.  It  is  all  on  the  wall.  "No 
NAFTA."  Come  on,  say  it,  "No  NAFTA." 

VOICES:  No  NAFTA. 

MR  HAYNES:  Privatization.  Boy,  where  does 
Weld  have  to  go?  He  doesn't  get  it,  but  we  are  going 
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to  give  him  the  message.  He  is  going  to  get  it  Mon- 
day at  the  Statehouse,  and  he  is  going  to  get  it  next 
year  at  the  general  election. 

"Boycott  Miller  Beer."  The  Teamsters  have  been  in 
this  for  over  a  year.  The  business  community 
doesn't  allow  them  to  give  up,  and  I  tell  you,  we  don't 
give  up  easily.  We  will  win  that  struggle  as  we  win 
every  other  struggle  in  the  Commonwealth.  At  the 
end  of  the  hall  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO,  union 
labor  council,  it  is  all  there,''Buy  union."  Save  jobs 
here  in  the  Commonwealth.  Save  jobs  in  America. 
We  have  to  retire  a  few  people  to  do  that.  Nobody 
said  we  could  retire  Bush  last  year.  We  didn't  have 
a  chance;  the  Democratic  party  didn't  have  a  chance. 
All  I've  got  to  say  to  you  is,  "Where's  George?"  Next 
year  we  are  going  to  be  saying,  "Where's  Bill?" 
because  we  are  going  to  privatizatize  Bill  Weld. 

We  have  got  a  full  agenda.  The  resolutions,  we  have 
got  two  constitutional  changes  that  we  will  ask  for 
your  support  to  provide  broader  representation  on 
the  executive  board,  and  we  are  going  to  seek  your 
approval.  We  will  have  a  discussion  about  it.  There 
is  some  disagreement,  but  we  think  for  the  better- 
ment of  this  council,  to  provide  broader  diversity 
and  bring  more  people  on  the  council  we  have  a 
constitutional  change  we  would  like  to  consider. 

Last  year  at  this  convention  we  talked  about  the 
impossible;  we  talked  about  pay  raises  for  public 
employees.  It  couldn't  be  done.  But  we  worked 
together,  not  just  the  public  sector  employees,  but 
the  building  trades,  the  industrial  unions.  We  put 
together  a  campaign.  We  went  to  the  legislature. 
We  convinced  them  of  a  need  for  economic  justice 
for  our  members  that  have  been  on  without  a  pay 
raise  in  most  of  the  cases  for  five  years,  and  we  won. 
We  won  because  we  were  on  the  streets;  we  had  a 
just  cause,  and  we  convinced  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  take  care  of  our  public  employees  who  had 
borne  the  burden  of  the  economic  demise  of  his 
Commonwealth.  We  won  that  for  you. 

There  is  work  to  be  done,  and  it  can't  be  done 
without  everybody  in  this  room. 

Kick  off  94,  that  is  what  this  convention  is  all  about. 
And  Joe  mentioned  it,  kick  off  94,  defeat  Weld.  All's 
well  that  ends  Bill  Weld.  Defeat  NAFTA.  Tomor- 
row afternoon  you  are  going  to  hear  from  President 
Bywater  of  the  lUE;  probably  the  most  articulate 
spokesmen  in  America,  opposed  NAFTA.  It  should 
be  a  real  good  show  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Defeat  Weld's  privatization  screams.  Monday 
morning  we  are  on  the  phone,  we  are  at  the  State- 
house  to  make  sure  the  veto  is  finally  overridden,  we 
put  this  thing  to  bed.  And  Pacheco  Bill  we  hear,  a 
real  champion,  a  real  stand-up  guy.  Somebody  each 
and  every  one  of  you  will  be  proud  to  have  in  your 
union,  because  he  understands  what  has  happened 
to  us.  He  understands  what  Bill  Weld  is  trying  to  do 
to  us,  and  he  is  going  to  prevent  it.  This  afternoon 


we  have  a  panel  on  privatization.  Our  members,  our 
unions  are  going  to  talk  to  you  about  privatization. 
We  need  all  to  support  their  cause. 

Jim  Braude  and  GIT.  Nothing  more  important  than 
progressive  taxes.  Nothing  more  important  than 
sharing  the  bed  equally.  Nothing  more  important 
than  having  the  people  who  have  to  give  and  to  share 
the  cost  of  state  government.  That  is  what  it  is  all 
about,  balancing  the  scales.  We  need  to  support  that 
effort.  We  need  to  support  the  graduated  income 
tax.  We  need  you  to  be  on  the  treets.  We  need  you 
to  sign  the  petitions.  We  need  you  to  cany  the 
petitions  to  your  local  unions. 

A  new  day.  Think  about  it.  Think  about  a  year  ago; 
George  Bush  was  still  here.  George  Bush  is  gone, 
and  all  I  could  say  is  Hallelujah  because  it  is  a  new 
day  in  America  and  we  can  affect  a  change.  It  isn't 
as  easy.  It  isn't  going  to  be  easy.  We  have  to  get 
down  in  the  trenches.  We  have  some  Democrats 
who  are  a  little  bit  misaligned  on  a  number  of  issues. 
We  have  to  go  out  there;  we  have  to  prove  our  point. 
We  had  a  long  12  years;  we  had  a  drought.  We  didn't 
have  a  Democrat  in  the  White  House,  but  our  plate's 
full  now.  We  got  the  issues.  We  have  been  on  empty 
for  a  long  time  with  the  Republican  administration. 

Universal  Health  Care,  Labor  law  reform,  OSHA 
reform,  striker  replacement,  defeat  the  NAFTA,  job 
training.  Jobs,  jobs,  jobs,  jobs;  there  is  nothing  more 
important  to  urban  people  in  the  United  States  than 
a  job.  Economic  security,  dignity  and  the  ability  to 
represent  one's  family,  put  food  on  the  table  and 
send  them  to  college  and  get  them  a  good  job,  that 
is  what  we  are  all  about.  That  is  what  we  represent 
as  working  people.  We  have  an  opportunity  now. 
We  have  to  hold  our  Democratic  friends  to  a  higher 
standard.  We  can't  let  them  off  the  hook.  It  is  not 
our  job  to  create  harmony  in  the  Democratic  party. 
It  is  our  job  to  ensure  that  our  membership  is  rep- 
resented, our  issues  are  dealt  with,  and  we  succeed 
on  behalf  of  working  people  in  the  United  States. 
We  can't  do  it  without  each  and  every  one  of  you 
here  in  this  room.  We  need  to  stand  together.  We 
need  to  stand  tall;  we  need  to  stand  strong.  We  need 
not  to  get  in  bed  with  quibbling  politicians.  Joe  said 
it,  Joe  said  it  very  forthrightly,  "Which  side  are  you 
on?"  Are  you  with  us  or  are  you  against  us?  Are 
you  going  to  vote  for  us;  are  you  going  to  support  us 
or  are  you  going  to  quibble  and  whine  and  get  in  a 
comer.  You  have  a  problem;  you've  got  to  talk  to 
them. 

Solidarity  works.  We  proved  it  before,  we  could 
prove  it  again.  We  have  a  dear,  dear  friend  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  a  man  who  has  represented  us  for  30 
plus  years,  Senator  Ted  Kennedy.  He  is  up  for 
re-election  in  1994.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  re- 
elect Ted  Kennedy  for  his  past  service  and  for  his 
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support  and  for  the  issues  that  he  carried  for  us,  even 
in  the  dark  years,  for  the  past  12  years  of  recent 
public  administrations;  that  is  important. 

Ultimately,  it  is  also  important  that  each  and  every 
person  in  this  room  and  every  one  of  your  local 
union  members  call  Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator 
Kerry  and  our  congressional  delegation,  and  tell 
them  how  important  NAFTA  is  to  us.  They  have  to 
be  with  us.  His  whole  life  has  been  dedicated  to  what 
we  have  been  talking  about,  as  has  our  Congress 
people's  lives  been  dedicated  to  free  trade,  union- 
ism, to  economic  justice.  How  could  they  leave  us  at 
the  gate  on  this  one?  They  can't,  but  we  have  to 
remind  them  of  that.  We  have  to  be  on  the  street 
and  on  the  phones  and  in  their  offices  to  make  sure 
they  end  up  that  they  understand  that  we  are  serious 
and  we  won't  take  no  for  an  answer.  Be  there. 

Welcome  to  this  conference,  too.  This  convention  is 
never  complete  until  I  thank  my  colleagues  and  your 
officers  and  your  staff,  for  their  dedication  to  this 
trade  union  movement  here  in  the  Commonwealth. 
First  to  my  president,  our  present  president,  your 
president,  Joe  Faherty,  a  man  of  vision  a  man  who 
is  at  the  job  eveiy  day;  who  travels  the  state;  who  is 
at  the  rallies;  whose  speech  cannot  be  misinter- 
preted. He  is  one  of  the  direct,  one  of  the  most 
direct  people  I  know.  Joe  Faherty  doesn't  pull  any 
punches  with  politicians,  nor  with  me,  I  might  add. 
He  is  a  tough  guy  and  he  cares  deeply.  He  spent  his 
life  working  in  the  trade  union  movement.  I  want  to 
pay  homage  to  my  president,  Joe  Faherty. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  HAYNES:  And  when  Joe  and  I  don't  get  it 
done,  we  don't  get  it  done  with  our  executive  vice 
presidents  in  there  pushing  us,  providing  direction, 
providing  counsel,  sometime  directing  the  course. 
Joe  and  I  don't  do  it  by  ourselves,  we  have  three  vice 
presidents  that  represent  the  public  sector.  Joe 
Lydqn,  a  wise  old  sage,  a  guy  that  could  put  a  young 
guy  like  me  in  his  place,  and  in  about  three  words,  a 
good  guy,  a  guy  that  has  done  the  work  of  the  council, 
which  seems  to  me  like  a  million  years.  And  I  pay 
homage  to  my  friend  Joe  Lydon,  a  good  man. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Secondly,  building  trades  execu- 
tive vice  president,  I  thought  he  was  going  to  break 
the  podium  when  he  gathered  us  in  today,  but  that 
is  Jimmy  Farmer,  a  strong  building  trade  guy,  a  guy 
who  has  all  his  fingers  in  all  the  dikes  protecting  us, 
protecting  the  workers  in  the  Boston  Building 
Trades,  protecting  statewide  workers.  Jimmy 
Farmer,  a  good  guy,  a  good  man  for  our  cause. 

Jimmy? 

(Applause.) 

MR.  HAYNES:  And  our  most  recent  addition  to 
the  executive  vice  president  corps,  a  solid  guy,  a 
bright  guy,  a  dedicated  guy,  a  guy  that  runs  a  terrific 


operation  in  the  UFCW,  a  guy  who  has  been  there 
in  support  of  this  council  with  dollars,  with  his  peo- 
ple at  the  Statehouse.  John  Phinney  is  a  soldier  in 
behalf  of  this  council  and  has  supported  me  and  Joe. 

John,  thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  HAYNES:  And  all  these  guys  don't  get  any- 
thing done  without  all  the  women  behind  us.  All 
those  of  you  understand  the  struggles,  you  under- 
stand the  conditions,  you  understand  the  pressure 
we  put  on  our  staff.  They  have  all  done  a  marvelous 
job  under  unbelievable  stressful  conditions.  Hope- 
fully, one  of  these  days  we  will  get  that  office  remod- 
eled, have  some  space.  But  Ann  Weatherhead  is  sort 
of  the  dean  of  the  staff.  Ann  Weatherhead  is  head 
of  this  entire  show.  She  runs  the  show.  She  puts  the 
credits  out,  she  puts  the  schedules  out.  She  pushes 
Joe  and  myself  and  makes  sure  we  understand  the 
history  and  traditions  of  this  council.  She  has  done 
a  marvelous  done  for  us.  Louanne  Zawodny,  Ilene 
Hanlon,  Margaret  who  works  in  the  legislature  of- 
fice, Maureen  who  takes  care  of  all  the  books,  they 
are  terrific,  terrific,  staff  and  can't  be  thanked 
enough  by  all  us  in  what  they  do  in  keeping  our 
council  together,  so  I  want  to  give  them  an  applause. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Quite  frankly,  you  all  deserve 
applause.  You  all  deserve  credit  for  what  you  do.  I 
am  overwhelmed  by  the  collective  effort  of  this  state 
AFL-CIO,  and  we  can  get  better  and  we  will  get 
better.  We  are  going  to  get  tougher.  We  are  going 
to  get  stronger  and  we  are  going  to  defend  the  issues. 

Don't  let  the  doubters  and  the  nay  sayers  challenge 
our  vitality,  because  we  are  a  very  vital  organization. 
I  will  tell  them  all  on  behalf  of  everyone  here,  to  go 
to  hell.  Because  those  people  in  the  press  and  in  our 
places  that  say  the  Labor  movement  is  dead,  they  are 
full  with  of  it.  They  are  afraid  of  us  and  they  don't 
want  to  admit  it.  And  their  presence  here  is  testi- 
mony of  the  strength  of  the  state  AFL-CIO.  Your 
participation  in  our  programs  is  testament  to  our 
strength,  our  victories  and  were  not  won  easily,  but 
they  were  won  because  of  your  hard  work  and  par- 
ticipation. 

We,  the  working  people,  the  union  people  here  in 
Massachusetts,  are  the  voice  of  a  disenfranchised 
and  the  underrepresented.  We  are  the  voice  of 
fairness,  equity  and  justice  in  Massachusetts  and  we 
will  stand  on  our  record. 

Not  vital,  not  effective?  We  can  go  back  to  1988  with 
Question  2.  Question  3  in  1990.  We  took  back  the 
Senate  in  '92.  We  got  the  pay  raise  that  protected  us 
in  '93.  These  were  massive  undertakings.  We  de- 
liver, and  we  are  going  to  deliver  on  privatization. 
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W^e  were  under  difficult  odds  at  all  times,  but  we 
rallied,  we  educated  and  we  won,  and  we  will  win 
again  in  1994.  They,  the  experts  said  that  George 
Bush  couldn't  lose,  and  where  is  George?  He  is 
gone  and  Bill  Weld  is  going  to  join  him  next  year. 

(Applause.) 

1994  we  win  GIT,  we  defeat  NAFTA.  We  reelect 
Ted  Kennedy,  and  most  importantly,  we  privatize 
Bill  Weld.  Together  we  are  invincible.  Pack  your 
bags;  rally  the  troops  and  gas  up.  We've  got  a  lot  of 
work  to  do  next  year.  God  bless  you  all. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  Bobby,  very  well 
done.  Like  I  say,  he  does  a  little  more  than  the 
normal  secretary-treasurer  does  in  keeping  the 
books  and  funds  in  order,  so  he  is  always  out  there 
in  the  trenches. 

Next  on  the  agenda  is  going  to  be  our  privatization 
presentation,  and  if  I  could  have  Laura  Spencer, 
Danny  Dykens,  Celia  Wcislo  and  Sandy  Felder  come 
to  the  podium.  Oh,  Sandy  is  already  here. 

MS.  FELDER:  I  never  left. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Never  left. 

Will  everybody  change  their  names?  Danny  Dykens 
couldn't  make  it,  but  we  have  Danny  Burton  from 
Carmen  Local  509.  Let  me  introduce  the  panel. 

What  we  tiy  to  do  is  to  get  a  group  of  people  together 
that  privatization  has  affected,  and  if  we  put  that 
group  together  we  wouldn't  have  enough  room  on 
this  stage  to  have  representation  of  all  of  them 
because  it  is  affecting  everybody,  whether  you  real- 
ize it  or  not.  When  we  talk  about  public  education 
and  aid  to  private  school,  that  is  privatization.  So 
what  we  did  was  we  put  together  what  we  thought 
would  be  the  best  representatives  to  get  the  message 
out. 

Laura  Spencer  who  is  from  AFSCME  Council  93; 
Celia  Wcislo,  who  is  from  the  lUE  Local  285  and 
also  a  vice  president  of  this  organization;  Sandy 
Felder  who  was  introduced  before,  the  president  of 
Local  509  and  the  vice  president  of  this  organization, 
and  Dan  from  carmen's  Local  589.  What  I  will  do  is 
ask  them  to  speak  in  the  order  that  they  are  on  the 
program,  and  we  will  start  with  Laura. 

MS.  SPENCER:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  I  come  today  with  a  message  for  all 
of  you.  The  other  day  I  was  in  Canada  doing  a 
workshop  and  our  international  had  called  our  di- 
rectory requesting  that  someone  attend  a  sympo- 
sium that  the  Human  Services  Union,  one  of  the 
largest  in  Canada,  was  holding  because  of  privatiza- 
tion. 

In  their  departments  the  mental  health  and  mental 
retardation  and  DPW  and  et  cetera,  they  had  to  sign 
a  social  unit  contract.  And  I  asked  them,  what  is  this 
contract  all  about?  I  never  heard  about  a  social  unit 


contract.  And  they  said  to  me,  "We,  the  members, 
had  to  sign  an  agreement  that  we  will  help  the 
government  curtail  spending  up  to  $100  million  dol- 
lars. And  then  in  the  ministry  of  health  we  had  to 
cut  down  from  45  million."  And  out  of  that  they 
were  going  to  give  the  department  of,  I  will  call  it  the 
Department  of  Mental  Health  and  Retardation, 
they  call  it  the  ministry,  five  million  to  develop  com- 
munity programs  and  close  the  majority  of  their 
state  hospitals  and  state  schools.  And  I  said  to 
myself,  "Well,  I  guess  everybody  is  looking  at  Weld." 
Even  they  have  heard  about  Weld.  Even  they  have 
had  heard  about  the  privatization  in  Vermont,  and 
Massachusetts  and  how  well  it  was  doing.  And  they 
wanted  to  hear  what  we  did  and  how  we  did  it,  and 
how  we  fought  it  and  were  we  successful. 

So  I  commenced  to  tell  them  a  little  history  about 
human  services  in  Massachusetts.  Way  back  prior 
to  1966,  and  I  started  as  just  a  veiy,  very  young  girl 
in  '55,  working  for  the  Department  of  Mental  Health 
in  an  institution  that  was  located  on  the  south  shore. 
And  we  had  over  close  to  40  institutions,  and  they 
were  all  built  in  the  back  lots  of  the  state  out  of  site, 
out  of  mind,  little  help,  no  money  and  understaffed. 
But  our  employees  in  the  Department  of  Mental 
Health  working  with  the  profoundly  mentally  ill,  and 
those  few  employees  working  in  the  Department  of 
Mental  Retardation  and  in  the  Division  of  Youth 
Services  and  the  social  services,  making  little  money, 
did  the  job.  They  did  it  the  best  that  they  know  how, 
and  they  did  it  under  the  government,  under  the 
policies  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  their  time. 

We  at  that  time  didn't  have  collective  bargaining. 
We  had  to  beg  the  legislators  for  everything  that  we 
had.  We  had  to  formulate  groups  to  develop  poli- 
cies until  we  got  the  collective  bargaining  law.  And 
then  from  then  when  we  did  receive  the  collective 
bargaining  law,  this  union  and  others  went  from 
facility  to  facility  organizing  those  employees  and 
reorganizing  those  employees,  and  setting  up  poli- 
cies and  negotiating  good  contracts,  as  good  as  we 
could  get  it  at  that  time.  And  the  employees  worked 
hard.  And  there  weren't  that  many  employees  that, 
not  many  citizens  that  wanted  to  work  in  these  facil- 
ities, because  you  had  to  work  long  hours  and  unsta- 
ble hours,  and  you  had  to  deal  with  criminals  and  the 
insane,  and  the  institutions  were  not  up  to  par,  but 
they  did  the  job. 

And  then  some  people  had  a  dispute  with  the  De- 
partment of  Mental  Retardation  and  Mental  Health 
that  they  were  going  to  do  things  differently,  they 
were  going  to  deinstitutionalize.  So  they  took  the 
clients  out  of  facilities,  some  of  them,  and  put  them 
in  the  community,  and  though  it  was  morally  right  in 
a  sense,  but  it  was  a  disaster,  because  there  was  no 
planning,  there  was  no  money,  and  that  is  where  we 
got  the  homeless  people  and  bag  people  as  they  call 
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them  at  this  time,  bag,  not  bad,  bag  people  at  this 
time. 

So  what  did  the  union  do?  What  could  we  do?  We 
did  the  best  we  could,  we  negotiated  a  contract  so 
our  employees  could  follow  the  jobs,  the  programs 
and  the  clients  in  the  institution.  We  developed 
legislation  language  so  we  could  have  60, 40  percent, 
at  least  state  run  programs.  We  developed  and 
negotiated  social  units  so  our  employees  could  work 
in  the  Department  of  Mental  Retardation,  that  can 
follow  the  clients.  And  then  came  the  time  of  Bill 
Weld.  In  1991  he  formulated  a  commission  and  this 
commission  was  to  see  how  many  institutions  could 
be  closed  or  consolidated  and  privatized. 

I  was  on  that  commission.  The  union  debated 
whether  we  should  participate  or  not,  and  we  said  at 
least  someone  should  be  there  to  watch  what  he  is 
doing  and  to  see  how  he  is  going  to  do  it.  And  I  sat, 
veiy  lonely  in  there,  but  I  listened  and  I  argued  and 
I  said  we  should  have  a  piece  of  the  pie  and  they 
shouldn't  be  privatized  until  they  are  ready.  But  he 
didn't  listen;  he  did  not  listen. 

You  see,  there  are  about  ten  tables  here  in  the  front. 
We  have  ten  less  locals  at  this  time.  I'm  sitting  back 
there.  They  are  no  longer  with  us.  We  have  4,000 
employees  that  are  no  longer  with  us.  We  have 
employees  that  had  a  transfer  and  loses  seniority, 
and  possibly  moves  in  our  agencies.  We  had  to 
negotiate  that.  We  had  civil  service  employees  los- 
ing their  jobs,  because  you  may  be  civil  service  and 
you  may  have  seniority,  but  there  is  no  job;  there  is 
nothing  for  you. 

We  had  employees  that  were  offered,  offered,  not 
guaranteed,  jobs  with  the  vendors,  for  less  money, 
lousy  benefits,  and  veiy  few  of  them  took  it.  We  had 
employees  that  lost  their  health  benefits.  We  had 
employees  that  lost  their  homes  because  some  of 
them  were  husbands  and  wives  and  children  that 
workJn  these  institutions,  and  they  lost  eveiything 
and  they  started  to  bump  each  other,  and  they  found 
themselves  going  from  one  institution  to  another. 

So  what  could  we  do?  We  don't  work  with  mortar 
and  machineiy,  we  deal  with  people.  We  deal  with 
people.  So  the  union  had  to  find  some  way  so  that 
we  could  preserve  our  jobs.  We  went  to  court  be- 
cause a  majority  of  our  employees  in  one  of  our 
facilities  were  minority  groups,  and  we  fought  and 
we  appealed  to  the  courts  that  it  would  have  a  hard 
impact  upon  these  people.  We  placed  prohibited 
practices  and  grievances,  and  nothing  stopped  this 
man. 

We  had  our  international  come  here  and  do  a  budget 
analyst,  analyze  the  budget,  to  see  if  we  could  do  the 
job  as  equally  as  well  and  better  and  with  less  cost. 
He  didn't  listen.  He  was  hell  bent  on  privatizing.  He 
did  not  want  to  work  his  government  to  be  compet- 
itive with  the  private  industry.  He  wanted  our  em- 
ployees to  be  competitive  without  the  tools  to  do  so. 


without  the  flexibility  to  do  so,  without  the  change 
of  classification  to  do  so.  And  God  almighty,  thank 
God  for  our  locals  and  our  members  there,  that  they 
fought  and  kept  with  us  fighting,  fighting,  fighting. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  if  there  ever  a  time  in  the  Labor 
movement  here  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  the  time  that 
we  really  held  out  our  hands  to  each  other,  and  to 
help  and  support  each  other,  to  get  rid  of  this  Weld. 
We  are  now  each  bidding  for  our  jobs. 

In  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  we  have  devel- 
oped a  committee,  a  sort  of  an  arm  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health  called  the  office  of 
competitive  bidding,  and  we  worked  for  over  six 
months  developing  a  memorandum  of  agreement 
how  we,  as  the  union,  independently  of  the  agency, 
will  bid  on  an  equal  level  playing  field  with  the  other 
bidders  to  keep  our  own  jobs,  and  we  are  doing  that 
now.  We  are  finding  difficulty  in  it,  but  we  will  work 
at  it. 

So  think  about  it,  listen  to  our  other  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  human  services,  and  hear  where  we  are, 
where  we  were  and  where  we  are  going.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you  very,  very  much, 
Laura. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Laura  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  State  Committee  and  when  they  were 
putting  the  platform  together  the  other  day,  there  is 
very,  very  strong  language  in  the  Democratic  plat- 
form against  privatization. 

Next  on  the  agenda  is  Danny  Burton  out  of  Local 
589,  and  I  think  a  little  later  on  there  will  be  a 
resolution  on  privatizing  of  the  M.B.T.A. 

And  Danny,  you  want  to  talk  about  that,  please. 
Thank  you. 

MR.  BURTON:  Thank  you,  very  much. 

I  want  to  start  by  thanking  all  of  my  brothers  and 
sisters  from  all  the  unions  around  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts who  have  been  very  helpful  to  us  in  our 
privatization  or  anti-privatization  campaign,  as  we, 
you  have  seen  our  little  orange  signs  all  over  the 
north  shore,  the  south  shore,  the  Statehouse,  Park 
Street  stations,  and  I  can't  name  all  of  the  unions 
that  have  been  there  to  help  us;  I  think  all  of  you 
have.  Because  you  know  the  fight  we  are  fighting  on 
the  M.B.T.A.  is  your  fight,  too,  because  next  year 
when  we  come  to  this  convention  if  we  don't  stop 
William  Weld,  30  to  40  percent  of  the  people  sitting 
in  here  won't  be  sitting  in  here,  because  they  won't 
have  anybody  to  represent  anymore.  That  is  how 
serious  this  issue  is.  That  is  how  important  it  us  for 
us  to  get  off  our  rear  ends  Monday  morning  and  get 
up  to  the  Statehouse  and  pass  the  Pacheco  Bill. 

Privatization  on  the  M.B.T.A.  is  being  touted  as  a 
money-savings.    Keriotis  and  Chairman  Haley 
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would  like  to  tell  you  that  it  is  going  to  save  money. 
The  only  way  it  is  going  to  save  money,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  is  because  they  are  going  to  try  to  give 
jobs  to  people  at  half  the  wages  they  are  making  now. 

Keriotis  told  the  newspapers  that  the  only  thing  that 
is  the  truth  that  the  journeymen  were  distributing  is 
that  we  couldn't  go  on  strike,  which  is  true,  as  public 
unions  we  couldn't  do  it.  We  did  it  six  or  seven  times, 
but  we  didn't  tell  him  that  that  is  probably  the  only 
part  in  that  that  wasn't  true.  On  the  flyer  it  says  we 
are  going  to  increase  fairs  and  we  saw  examples  of 
this,  and  yet  we  haven't  seen  this  in  news,  we  haven't 
heard  it  in  news  reports. 

We  had  a  line  out  in  Framingham,  531.  My  father 
was  along  that  line.  He  used  to  take  the  bus  all  the 
time.  You  know,  the  early  '80's  they  gave  that  bus 
line  to  Suburban  Bus  Lines  and  at  the  time  they 
started  the  say  it  said  it  was  going  to  start,  they  had 
student  discounts  and  senior  discounts  and  all  the 
things  they  have  now.  But  at  as  time  went  on  Sub- 
urban Bus  Lines  cut  the  senior  discounts  and  they 
cut  the  discounts  to  students  and  then  they  cut  ser- 
vice to  the  point  of  only  rush  hour  service,  and  they 
couldn't  even  make  it  on  that  line  with  just  rush  hour 
service.  So  they  discontinued  the  line.  My  father 
has  no  bus  to  take  anymore.  He  is  a  senior  citizen 
and  he  has  no  bus  to  take  anymore.  That  is  what 
privatization  is.  That  is  what  William  Weld  is  trying 
to  sell  people. 

Anybody  could  save  money  if  they  cut  service,  but 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  want  service.  We  had 
a  survey  saying  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
oppose  privatization  of  the  M.B.T.A.  Hopefully  the 
newspapers  will  print  that.  Hopefully  the  news  re- 
ports will  tell  the  truth  of  privatization.  They  con- 
tinue to  say  that  Governor  Weld  is  telling  the  truth 
about  privatization.  They  continue  to  print  the  lies 
that  the  T  tells  them  about  privatization. 

A  private  bus  company  took  over  the  southeastern 
Mass.  routes.  The  Plymouth  and  Brockton  Bus 
Company  raised  their  fares  in  1993  by  as  much  as  58 
percent.  That  is  privatization,  folks.  They  raised  the 
fares  by  58  percent.  The  Brockton  Bus  Company 
receives  a  subsidy  from  the  M.B.T.A.,  but  the  public 
was  powerless  to  stop  Mass.  fare  in  crisis.  There  the 
company  raised  fares  for  senior  citizens  traveling 
from  Rockland  to  Boston.  This  is  senior  citizens, 
folks,  on  fixed  incomes.  They  raised  the  fares  from 
2.50  to  5.25  for  a  one-way  trip.  That  is  privatization. 
That  is  William  Weld's  and  as  you  are  going  to  hear 
Senator  Pacheco  tell  us.  Weld's  way  is  the  wrong 
way.  A  company  spokesman  for  the  company  told 
the  newspaper  "For  nine  years  we  have  been  carry- 
ing them,  —  "  that  is  the  senior  citizens  "—  along. 
We  felt  that  it  was  time  for  them  to  be  in  line  with 
everybody  else."  Those  are  people  on  fixed  in- 
comes. That  is  Weld's  idea  for  privatization,  to  hurt 


the  people  who  have  the  least.  He  is  going  to  hurt 
the  students  who  have  the  least  amount  of  money. 
He  is  going  to  hurt  the  senior  citizen.  He  is  going  to 
the  hurt  the  handicap  who  also  have  discounts  on 
the  T  and  will  no  longer  have  them.  He  says  they  will, 
but  the  truth  is  that  they  won't. 

Service  discounts.  In  South  Weymouth  we  used  to 
have  a  bus  on  the  T  that  went  to  the  Braintree 
station.  The  private  carrier  that  took  that  overwent 
bankrupt.  That  bus  lines  no  longer  exists.  And  just 
ask  the  people  who  live  in  Stoneham  about  the 
service  they  had  because  the  private  company  that 
took  over  the  Stoneham  buses  only  runs  rush  hour 
service  and  only  when  they  could  get  a  bus  that  still 
works. 

So  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Weld's  way  on  privatiza- 
tion is  certainly  the  wrong  way,  but  until  we  get  the 
privatization  bill  passed  we  continue  to  be  struggling 
along  on  this.  We  need  for  all  of  you  to  speak  to  your 
reps  and  your  senators  Monday  morning.  And  I 
mean  all  of  you,  and  get  your  memberships  involved. 
Because  as  I  said,  you  aren't  all  going  to  be  here  next 
year  if  we  don't  stop  this. 

The  other  part  of  the  problem  with  privatization, 
and  I  know  that  the  other  people  here  are  going  to 
speak  about  it,  is  safety.  No  longer  will  the  T  have 
safe  buses,  because  there  will  be  nobody  to  look 
after  that  equipment.  There  will  be  nobody  to  make 
sure  that  the  equipment  is  running  correctly.  And  I 
know  that  some  of  the  people  in  the  mental  health 
industry  certainly  know  that  there  was  nobody  to 
watch  over  patients  at  times  because  of  privatiza- 
tion. 

On  the  T.  Now  the  T,  it  is  funny.  The  T  claims  that 
they  are  going  to  save  money  with  privatization,  and 
that  privatization  works.  And  they,  in  telling  eveiy- 
body  that,  and  they  are  telling  them,  "This  is  the 
truth  and  the  Carmen's  union  and  the  AFL-CIO  is 
lying  and  all  the  other  great  unions  here  are  lying." 
Well,  on  the  T  some  years  ago  they  sent  out  the 
workmen's  compensation,  whatever  you  call  it,  the 
worker's  compensation  unit  within  the  T,  and  they 
sent  it  out  to  a  private  company  called  Murphy  and 
Bean.  And  they  found  out  that  it  cost  them  twice  as 
much  money  to  do  the  work  than  if  they  did  it 
themselves  and  brought  it  back  in-house.  Why 
didn't  they  tell  the  newspapers  that? 

Privatization  doesn't  work.  The  money  room  on  the 
T,  they  put  out  bids  twice  now  for  the  money  room 
on  the  T  and  twice  now  no  company  has  been  able 
to  beat  the  performance  of  the  workers  on  the  T  on 
Local  589  and  some  of  the  other  locals  that  work  in 
that  money  room. 

So  I  want  to  tell  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
continue  to  need  your  help,  because  we  are  not  the 
only  ones  targeted,  there  are  a  lot  of  other  people 
targeted,  but  we  are  one  of  the  prime  targets.  Don't 
let  anyone  kid  you  with  the  budget  the  T  has.  They 
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want  to  sock  it  to  you,  to  the  Carmen's  Union  and  to 
all  unions,  and  we  have  to  stand  together  tall  and 
proud  as  union  people  to  stop  that,  thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  Danny,  for  a  job  well 

done. 

The  next  is  the  president  of  285,  Celia  Wcislo.  Celia 
comes  to  us  from  the  public,  private  area.  She  has 
people  that  work,  also,  in  the  private  sector.  But  she 
is  also  a  proud  new  parent  of  a  baby  boy  that  she  just 
adopted  from  Peru,  and  I  am  sure  she  is  a  proud 
parent.  And  if  you  see  her  smiling  a  little  extra 
today,  that  is  the  reason  why. 

Celia  Wcislo? 

(Applause.) 

MS.  WCISLO:  I  didn't  expect  him  to  say  anything 
about  my  kid,  but  in  some  ways  this  discussion  about 
privatization  and  working  conditions  take  on  new 
meaning  when  you  know  your  kid  is  going  to  have  to 
go  out  there  some  day  and  be  a  firefighter  or  bus 
driver  or  a  hospital  worker  and  they  are  going  to  be 
up  against  conditions  that  look  like  1800  instead  of 
the  year  2,000. 

He  talked  about  Weld's  way  being  the  wrong  way  or 
it  some  times  feels  like  your  in  Weld's  World. 
Privatization  is  just  their  word  for  patronage.  They 
give  out  contracts  to  their  friends  because  they  don't 
have  people,  necessarily  working  people  that 
worked  for  them,  so  they  can't  give  away  jobs,  so 
what  can  they  give  away,  they  can  give  away  contracts 
to  small  businessmen  around  the  state. 

When  I  was  talking  to  Keriotis  about,  we  happened 
to  have  somebody  come.  Secretary  Keriotis.  I  rep- 
resent the  highway  departments.  He  has  privatized 
a  lot  of  our  workers  and  when  he  took  over  he 
basically  gave  us  some  of  the  contracts.  He  didn't 
saybecause  we  were  cheaperor  not,  he  basically  said 
h^ad  bigger  fish  to  try,  there  were  bigger  things  to 
play  around  with  than  me,  and  he  was  moving  on  to 
more  interesting  things. 

I  think  what  it  really  represents  is  an  attack  on 
working  people,  our  standards  and  our  rights  to  be 
organized.  In  the  highway  department  he  has 
moved,  privatized  the  entire  east  coast,  $13,000,000 
worth  of  contracts  in  one  swell  scoop.  Seven  con- 
tracts. It  amounted  to  about  two  district  divisions; 
a  potential  loss  of  550  workers,  unionized  workers. 
They  put  out  seven  contracts.  The  unions  for  the 
first  time  worked  in  a  coalition,  and  for  better  or  for 
worse  we  decided  to  bid  on  it,  because  we  wanted  to 
prove  that  they  were  lying.  We  bid  on  every  contract. 
We  were  the  cheapest  of  every  bid.  Every  single 
contract  we  were  the  cheapest  bid  of  every  single  one 
of  them.  And  you  know  how  many  we  got  out  of 
those?  Three.  So  it  is  not  just  about  money  savings, 
it  is  not  just  about  cost,  it  is  about  ideology  and  the 


fact  they  want  to  deorganize  workers  in  the  state  and 
cut  their  benefits  conditions  and  to  work. 

We  are  very  nervous  about  having  on  some  contracts 
because  what  he  is  going  to  do  is  whipsaw  us.  He  is 
going  to  have  us  compete  against  non-union  employ- 
ers. He  has  essentially  created  a  work  force  that  is 
a  part  time  work  force,  you  don't  work  in  the  winters. 
Now  these  private  vendors  or  companies  so  they 
could  get  work  he  has  designed  the  work.  Because 
there  is  no  winter  work  the  unions  will  be  in  a 
difficult  position  to  compete.  He  cut  their  benefits, 
cut  their  retirements,  and  the  few  state  workers  we 
have  left  are  going  to  have  to  compete  against  the 
environment. 

The  real  reason  we  were  going  to  come  in  at  low  cost 
is  we  know  where  the  waste  and  the  fat  is.  Their 
need  to,  quote,  unquote,  to  privatize,  is  their  failure 
to  learn  how  to  run  these  institutions  or  work  for  our 
members,  know  what  the  problems  are.  We  can 
provide  cheaper  because  we  would  get  rid  of  a  lot  of 
layers  of  fat  that  exist,  and  provide  the  work  to  the 
best  possible  way  to  the  citizens. 

What  we  discovered  in  all  working  more  and  more 
together,  that  all  of  us,  whether  we  are  private  sector 
workers  or  public  sector  workers  have  to  form  a 
coalition  to  stop  this,  and  if  we  don't  it  it  is  going  to 
be  Weld's  World  forever  and  my  son  and  or  your 
children  are  going  to  grow  up  in  a  world  and  not 
know  what  a  pension  is  or  security  in  old  age  is 
because  we  let  it  get  away  or  taken  away  from  us. 

The  only  other  thing  I  think  we  need  to  think  of  is 
the  issue  of  safety.  If  the  private  vendors  don't  clean 
your  catch  basins  in  the  road  and  it  rains  and  it  is 
boxed  up  and  your  wife  or  your  husband  spins  out  in 
the  road  because  it  is  flooded  because  someone  who 
was  a  private  vendor  didn't  bother  to  do  it,  who  is 
accountable  for  that  death  in  that  accident?  The 
state  is.  The  Commonwealth  still  is.  And  it  is  tax 
services  money  that  is  going  to  produce  shoddy  ser- 
vice. The  reason  private  sector  developed  is  because 
public  vendors  ripped  off,  private  vendors  ripped  off 
taxpayers  for  years.  We  became  public  servants 
because  the  people  wanted  control  over  the  quality. 
We  are  going  backward  to  where  there  will  be  no 
control  and  we  will  in  fact  receive  larger  amounts  of 
our  tax  money  spent  on  services  that  are  worse  and 
working  conditions  that  are  absolutely  reprehensi- 
ble. 

Finally,  I  think  what  we  need  is  a  level  playing  field. 
The  Pacheco  Bill  does  not  solve  all  the  problems.  It 
does  not  stop  privatization.  What  it  says  is  show  us 
why  it  safes  money.  If  it  is  saving  money  because  it 
is  a  worse  service.  That  is  not  fair  competition.  If  it 
is  saving  money  because  you  are  slashing  people's 
paychecks  that  is  not  fair  competition,  and  particu- 
larly when  we  come  in  underbid. 
Why  in  the  world  should  public  sectors  workers  be 
laid  off  when  he  could  do  the  services  better  now 
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with  the  same  conditions  of  work?  It  is  not  a  pana- 
cea by  a  long  shot.  We  will  still  lose  work,  but  at  least 
then  we  could  hold  them  accountable  and  show 
them  that  Weld's  World  is  a  world  of  lies.  We  could 
show  them  cost  runs  on  Middlesex  County,  Essex 
County,  parts  of  their  contract  this  time  that  they  bid 
on  increased  150  to  200  percent  in  one  year,  and  this 
is  their  first  year  of  the  contract.  One  year.  What  is 
it  going  to  be  like  in  the  year  2,000?  What  are  we 
going  to  be  paying  as  taxpayers?  We  need  a  place  to 
look  at  and  review  the  facts  and  bring  the  work  back 
in  the  house,  because  by  the  year  2,000  we  are  going 
to  have  all  the  work  we  lost  back,  and  in  fact  it  is 
going  to  be  expanded  because  Weld's  World  will  be 
blown  up.  And  hopefully  the  AFL-CIO  will  be  a 
part  of  leading  the  charge  to  ending  his  world. 
Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thanks,  Celia. 

The  last  speaker  on  the  privatization  presentation  is 
Sandy  Felder,  and  I  introduced  Sandy  before  with 
the  Rules  Committee.  Let  me  just  say  that  again 
whenever  you  see  an  article  in  the  paper  on 
privatization,  the  newspapers  sort  of  call  on  Local 
509  ai^  Sandy  for  a  quote  so  that  they  know  the 
people  that  are  being  affected,  and  they  also  know 
that  the  people  at  work  with  the  mentally  handi- 
capped, and  the  people  that  have  mental  problems, 
or  the  people  who  work  out  of  Sandy's  local,  they 
help  those  people. 

So  hers  might  be  a  little  different  refrom  than  what 
we  have  heard  here  in  the  presentation.  So  let  me 
get  Sandy  up  here  to  give  that  stoiy  of  what  happens 
in  a  mental  retardation  area. 

MS.  FELDER:  Well,  for  those  of  you  in  the  private 
sector,  privatization  under  Weld  means  to  public 
sector  works  we  are  contracting  out  what  private 
sector  jobs  are.  It  is  contracting  out  your  work, 
union  work,  good  waged,  high-skilled  work,  to  lower 
wag^  non-unionized  workers.  It  is  not  unlike 
NAFTA  where  companies  seek  the  cheapest  labor, 
whether  they  have  to  go  to  Mexico  for  it,  but  it  is  the 
searching  out  of  cheap  labor. 

But  the  decision  to  privatize  services  really  should 
be  one  based  on  sound,  public  policy,  and  unfortu- 
nately, we  haven't  even  begun  that  debate.  In  a 
society,  in  a  democratic  society,  we  have  to  think 
about  what  functions  should  inherently  be  public 
and  what  should  the  private  sector  do.  Should  pris- 
ons be  public-run  institutions?  Should  oversight  of 
physical  and  services  to  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally 
retarded  and  the  oversight  of  giving,  you  know,  wel- 
fare to  the  poor,  should  that  be  a  public  function  or 
private  function?  Should  public  safety  be  public? 
Should  the  public  transportation  be  public?  What 
is  inherently  public  and  what  is  private?  We  haven't 
even  begun  to  have  that  debate,  and  these  are  some 
of  the  questions. 


Also,  for  those  of  us  who  have  prided  ourselves  on 
our  public  service,  we  care  about  the  quality  of  our 
work,  but  yet,  we  have  also  seen  that  sometimes  a 
government  bureaucracy,  it  disables  us  from  being 
able  to  do  our  work  in  a  way  we  would  like.  So 
another  question  that  we  have  to  look  at  is,  can 
government  itself  be  efficient,  or  as  efficient  as  the 
private  sector?  Can  we  shed  ourselves  of  the 
paperwork,  the  multiple  levels  of  supervision,  the 
rigid  rules  that  sometimes  preclude  our  creativity. 
You  know,  there  is  a  rule  for  every  piece  of  paper  we 
have  to  move,  and  if  we  recognize  that,  we  could  do 
a  better  job  sometimes  if  we  didn't  have  to  deal  with 
the  bureaucracy.  So  the  government  itself  is  not 
perfect,  we  know  that.  Weld  has  made  the  debate, 
should  the  public  worker  compete  with  the  private 
worker  instead  of  the  debate  or  question  being, 
could  the  government  itself  compete  or  bureaucracy 
of  government  be  as  efficient  as  the  private  sector. 
And  that  is  not  what  the  debate  has  been,  and 
ultimately  the  debate  under  Weld  has  been,  can  it  be 
done  cheaper.  And  that  is  it.  But  the  cheaper  has 
been,  how  cheap  can  we  get  the  labor  to  do  it.  And 
that  has  really  been  at  the  expense  of  reducing  all 
workers'  standards  of  living.  And  in  Massachusetts, 
these  privatization  questions  of  how  cheap  we  can 
get  the  worker  to  do  it,  how  much  of  their  benefits 
can  we  shed  to  reduce  costs,  have  us  competing  with 
ourselves,  competing  our  livelihoods  away  in  order 
to  get  that  contract,  in  order  to  just  keep  our  jobs. 

Competiveness,  cost  efficiency  and  quality  are  legit- 
imate questions,  but  the  answer  to  the  best  question 
here  in  this  state  has  been  to  save  money  by  reducing 
the  standards  of  living  of  public  sector  workers. 
And  if  that  is  the  answer,  then  that  is  the  wrong 
answer  and  it  challenges  us  in  Labor  to  take  wages 
and  benefits  out  of  the  debate  of  privatization.  It  is 
a  big  challenge. 

It  is  one  of  the  things  that  the  Menard/Pacheco  Bill 
will  do.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  although 
not  a  perfect  bill,  but  a  very  good  bill,  one  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  would  be  that  if  the  Common- 
wealth is  considering  privatization  testing  a  service, 
it  would  have  to  pay  the  company  that  would  get  the 
contract,  would  have  to  pay  the  workers  the  base 
wage  rate  of  the  public  worker.  Sort  of  a  prevailing 
wage  of  public  work  in  these  terms.  It  would  also 
mandate  that  the  employer  provide  health  insurance 
to  that  work  force  and  pay  the  same  rate  that  the 
state  would  pay  its  own  work  force. 

It  is  the  beginning  of  taking  the  wages  and  benefits 
of  workers  out  of  the  competition  question.  Until 
workers'  wages  and  benefits  are  taken  out  of  com- 
petition we  are  going  to  continue  to,  as  I  said  before, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  continue  to  put  our  wages, 
our  benefits,  our  livelihoods  on  the  chopping  block, 
on  the  competition  block.  And  another  way  that 
unions  can  begin  to  address  the  issue  of  privatization 
is  to  really  to  think  about  and  to  begin  to  organize 
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those  service  workers  who  are  doing  the  work  of 
state  government.  Basically,  we  have  got  to  begin  to 
follow  our  money.  It  is  state  taxpayers  dollars  that 
are  going  to  a  non-organized  work  force.  So  that 
ultimately,  when  all  the  workers,  when  you  are  a 
public  worker  or  private  worker  doing  the  work, 
ultimately,  when  we  are  all  organized  and  have  a 
voice  to  negotiate  over  our  benefits,  to  be  able  to  get 
to  the  level  that  it  took  the  state  worker  unions  two 
years  to  get  to,  that  is  trying  to  be  undermined,  when 
we  could  all  get  to  that  point  where  are  wages  and 
our  benefits  are  equal,  then  the  question  and  the  real 
question  about  what  should  be  private  and  public 
can  really  be  addressed,  and  can  government  really 
reinvent  itself,  and  what  is  a  public  function  and 
what  is  private.  But  as  long  as  the  debate  is  how 
cheap  would  workers  do  the  work  for,  then  we,  every 
one  in  this  room  loses,  because  Governor  Weld  is,  I 
hate  to  say  it,  model  employer,  the  Governor.  Just 
as  Ronald  Reagan  set  the  tone  when  he  fired  the  air 
traffic  controllers,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  country 
of  how  employers  could  treat  their  workers.  Well, 
in  this  state.  Governor  Weld  is  the  largest  employer, 
and  he  is  setting  a  tone  and  he  is  saying,  I  can  get 
work  done  cheaper  by  privatizing  it  or  contracting 
out.  So  if  he  can  send  this  message  to  his  own  work 
force,  what  does  it  say  to  every  private  employer  who 
says,  "Hey,  man,  I  could  get  the  work  done  if  I 
contract  it  out  to  some  non-union  worker  over  here 
or  maybe  I  will  even  take  that  work  to  New  Mexico 
because  it  could  be  done  cheaper"? 

So  we  have  all  have  an  obligation  and  not  just  those 
public  sector  workers  who  are  loose,  faced  with 
reduced  working  standards,  but  it  is  really  setting  a 
tone  of  what  employment  should  be  for  workers  in 
this  state.  And  that  is  why  I  think  privatization  is  not 
just  an  issue  that  impacts  on  those  public  sector 
workers,  but  it  impacts  on  all  of  us,  and  we  ask  for 
your  support  in  our  fight  to  get  the  Pacheco  Bill 
passed.  Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  Sandy. 

Is  Senator  Pacheco  present? 

(Applause.) 

MR  FAHERTY:  At  this  time,  we  have  got  one  of 
our  good  friends  who  just  came  into  the  hall,  not 
unexpected,  because  we  invited  him,  and  we  invited 
a  few  people  here  to  this  convention  whom  we  con- 
sider friends,  but  none  more  than  the  senator  from 
Taunton.  He  is  the  Chair  of  the  Committee  on  State 
Administration  and  is  the  author  of  the  so-called 
Pacheco-Menard  Bill,  but  it  is  always  referred  to  as 
the  Pacheco  Bill. 

Marc  has  been  steadfast  in  his  opposition  to  the 
privatization,  and  really  he  has  been  the  leader  in 
that  for  the  last  couple  of  years.  At  this  time,  what 
I  would  like  to  do,  before  I  ask  Marc  to  come  up  and 


say  a  few  words,  is  to  make  a  presentation  to  Senator 
Pacheco  from  our  council. 

"This  is  presented  to  Senator  Marc  R.  Pacheco.  The 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  commends  you  for  per- 
severence  on  the  issue  of  privatization  at  great  per- 
sonal and  political  expense.  Working  men  and 
women  will  never  forget  your  dedication  to  their 
cause. 

Presented  at  the  36th  annual  convention,  September 
23rd  and  24th,  1993." 

Marc,  will  you  please? 

(Applause.) 

MR-  FAHERTY:  I  give  you  Senator  Marc  Pacheco. 

Marc? 

(Applause.) 

SENATOR  PACHECO:  Thank  you  very  much, 
Joe,  friends  one  and  all,  and  all  the  affiliates  here, 
all  friends  and  workers  in  the  Labor  movement  in 
Massachusetts. 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  be  with  you 
this  afternoon.  And  it  is  a  special  honor  for  me  to 
recognize  all  of  you  in  this  effort.  But  let  me  tell  you, 
it  is,  while  the  plaque  reads  "at  great  personal  and 
political  expense,"  sometimes  I  guess  I  felt  that  way 
throughout  this  fight,  but  there  has  been  no  greater 
personal  commitment  that  has  been  made  and  sac- 
rifice that  has  been  made  than  those  brothers  and 
sisters  of  yours  who  have  lost  their  jobs,  families, 
who  are  in  crisis  throughout  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, people  who  are  being,  who  were  being  cared 
for  by  your  members  shipped  halfway  across  the 
state  far  away  from  their  loved  ones.  There  are  so 
many  things  that  we  can  talk  about  when  we  talk 
about  the  whole  issue  of  contracting  out  our  ser- 
vices, and  all  the  issues  that  follow.  From  my  per- 
spective as  a  legislator,  it  was  an  easy  thing  for  me 
to  do.  And  I  have  to  be  very  frank  and  honest  with 
you  about  that,  and  that,  I  guess,  comes  from  where 
I  come  from. 

I  grew  up  in  a  family  where  my  dad  worked  7:00  to 
3:00,  3:00  to  11:00,  11:00  to  7:00  swing  shift,  two- 
week  swing  shifts.  Mom  is  an  office  worker  and  this 
is  the  family  I  was  brought  up  in.  And  I  wouldn't 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  go  to  college  at  all  if  it 
weren't  for  their  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  go  on 
first  to  a  public  university  where  I  began  my  oppor- 
tunities in  higher  education,  the  opportunity  I  have 
had  to  serve. 

So  when  I  have  the  opportunity  to  talk  about  the 
issues  that  affect  working  families,  it  comes  to  me 
very  easily,  because  I  have  seen  the  problems  that 
exist  out  there  in  Massachusetts,  in  particular  for 
those  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  through- 
out the  state  who  are  not  working,  in  particular  in 
the  region  of  the  state  where  I  represent  in  South- 
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eastern  Massachusetts.  Folks  who  are  not  working 
at  all  who  were  working,  were  working.  I  will  tell  you 
a  stoiy  about  a  young  woman  who  was  once  on  the 
welfare  rolls  in  the  state;  was  assisted  through  the 
ET  program  in  the  state;  was  provided  some  oppor- 
tunity; was  working  for  a  public  agency  and  then  gets 
privatized.  The  person  now  is  off  the  payroll,  right 
back  where  she  started.  Doesn't  make  a  lot  of  sense 
to  me  at  all.  There  is  no  foresight  that  is  given  in 
some  of  the  decisions  that  are  being  made  at  the 
state  level  right  now. 

I'm  glad  to  see  so  many  people  finally  in  the  Labor 
movement,  you  know,  finally  uniting  around  this 
issue.  Because  there  were  many  of  your  brothers 
and  sisters  three  years  ago,  four  years  ago,  that  were 
having  some  problems,  and  there  was  this  feeling 
out  there,  well,  it  is  never  going  to  come  to  my 
department,  to  my  agency,  to  my  union  local; 
wouldn't  happen.  It  is  happening. 

You  have  an  administration  on  Beacon  Hill  right 
now  that  is  not  looking  at  privatization  because  of 
saving  anybody  a  dollar,  is  not  looking  at  privatiza- 
tion because  somehow  it  is  going  to  provide  better 
service,  they  are  looking  at  privatization  because 
they  are  idealogically  and  philosophically  opposed 
to  anybody  being  employed  on  a  state  payroll,  pe- 
riod. They  just  don't  believe  in  government. 

When  you  have  a  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
that  would  eliminate  nursing  home  eligibility  for 
senior  citizens,  the  way  to  take  care  of  the  problem 
is  to  eliminate  the  eligibility  of  folks  to  be  even  able 
to  apply  for  the  service,  that  is  how  this  administra- 
tion is  taking  care  of  the  problem.  They  are  making 
believe  those  problems  do  not  exist.  And  when  they 
contract  out  your  jobs  they  are  contracting  them  out 
so  that  there  will  be  a  bidding  war  out  there  as  to 
who  will  work  for  the  less  money,  the  least  money 
out  there.  Let's  see  how  much  we  can  depress  wages 
in  Massachusetts.  Let's  see  how  we  can  get  rid  of 
benefits. 

Tonight,  or  later  on  this  afternoon,  I  am  not  sure, 
the  president  is  going  to  be  talking  about  a  national 
health  care  bill,  finally,  covering  all  people.  There 
are  many  in  the  Labor  movement  supporting  a  sin- 
gle-pay system.  And  what  is  happening  in  this  state 
and  many  other  areas  throughout  the  country  with 
privatization,  it  is  a  way  to  get  rid  of  coverage  alto- 
gether. What  happens  to  these  people? 

So  if  I  can  ask  you  one  thing  today,  I  would  ask  you 
as  never  before,  as  union  men  and  women,  to  get 
behind  this  legislation,  because  the  fight  is  far  from 
over.  Let  me  just  tell  you  that;  it  is  far  from  over. 

We've  got  a  piece  of  legislation,  it  is  in  conference 
committee.  I  would  expect  it  to  be  out,  hopefully, 
within  the  week,  within  the  next  seven  to  ten  days. 
I'm  hoping  we  will  have  that  file  before  the  House 
and  Senate  and  take  it  up  for  action. 


Eveiy  day  that  goes  by,  every  day  from  the  day  that 
legislation  is  filed,  is  a  day  that  quality  of  service  to 
the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  decline,  that  increase 
fraud  and,  yes,  corruption,  and  inside  dealing  and  all 
of  those  things  are  taking  place.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it,  and  we  can  document  it.  We  can't  get 
it  on  the  front  pages  of  the  paper  all  the  time,  but  we 
can  document  it. 

And  that  is  why  this  administration  is  going  to  try 
every  trick  in  the  book  to  make  sure  this  bill,  when 
it  does  come  before  them,  they  will  wait  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  days  within  which  they  will  have  to 
act  on  the  legislation,  and  once  they  get  there  they 
will  amend  it  and  they  will  send  it  back  to  us  in  the 
legislature  to  eat  up  some  more  days.  And  when  it 
finally  gets  to  them  they  will  definitely  veto  it.  And 
we  have  to  have  the  grassroots  support,  street  level 
support  throughout  this  entire  Commonwealth  to 
make  sure  that  those  of  us  in  the  legislature  don't 
back  down  from  this  fight.  Because  let  me  tell  you 
something,  if  we  lose  this  fight  we  have  lost  one  of 
the  biggest  I  have  seen  that  faces  us  in  the  next 
couple  of  years,  because  it  gives  this  administration 
a  mandate  to  continue,  and  it  gives  them  a  forum 
with  which  to  campaign  for  the  next  election.  And 
if  Bill  Weld  and  Paul  Cellucci  are  back  there  in  the 
comer  office  without  some  oversight  for  another 
four  years,  I'd  hasten  to  say,  if  I  am  invited  back  three 
or  four  years  from  now,  that  there  will  be  a  heck  of 
a  lot  less  tables  here. 

So  it  is  a  fight  everybody  has  to  get  in  there;  we  have 
got  to  get  in  the  ring;  we  have  got  to  come  out 
swinging  if  we  need  to,  so  we  could  walk  out  winners. 
We  can  win  this  fight.  We  have  already  proven  that 
we  have  been  able  to  win  in  the  fight  from  a  public 
relations  perspective  when  enough  people  get  out 
there  and  tell  the  stories  that  are  taking  place  which 
only  you  know,  right  within  your  own  locals  that  are 
taking  place,  all  within  the  Commonwealth. 

So  I  ask  you,  those  of  you  that  think  just  for  a  second, 
and  I  have  had  this  filing  a  couple  of  times  in  confer- 
ence committee  debates  here  and  going  to  get  this 
thing  done,  let's  not  go  80  percent  of  the  way,  75 
percent  of  the  way,  because  that  is  not  good  enough. 

I  feel  very  honored  that  you  have  honored  me  today, 
and  let  me  say  this,  though,  with  all  due  respect,  that 
I  want  to  hang  this  up  high  my  wall  in  my  office. 

But,  Joe,  I  am  going  to  keep  this  on  my  desk.  It  is 
going  to  be  on  my  desk  and  it  is  going  to  go  up  on 
the  wall  the  day  this  bill  is  law. 

(Applause.) 

SENATOR  PACHECO:  Thank  you. 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Don't  leave,  we  have  got  a  lot  of 
business  to  go  on  yet. 
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Could  Jimmy  Donovan  come  up  to  the  podium, 
please? 

The  next  speaker  on  the  agenda  is  the  Executive 
Director  of  TEAM.  Jim  Braude,  as  you  know,  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  quite  a  few  of  our  fights, 
also.  Question  3,  last  year.  Question  2.  Excuse  me, 
it  was  3, 

MR.  BRAUDE:  Whatever. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  He  says  whatever. 

He  also,  for  anybody's  edification  here,  has  his  own 
TV  show  now,  which  is  on  cable  news  network  Sat- 
urday evenings  from  5:00  to  6:00.  Good  time  slot 
when  everybody  is  watching  baseball  or  anything 
else. 

MR.  BRAUDE:  That  is  why  they  gave  it  to  me. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  But  Jim  is  here  today  with  a 
message  and  it  is  about  the  graduated  income  tax, 
and  to  let  you  know  what  the  graduated  income  tax 
will  mean  to  you  and  your  members. 

You  will  hear  later  on  from  the  so-called  naysayers, 
the  Barbara  Andersons,  Welds  and  Paul  Saluccis, 
how  this  is  going  the  reinvent  the  job  structure  in 
Massachusetts.  As  we  heard  today,  a  lot  of  the 
reason  why  we  have  empty  seats  is  because  of  the  job 
structure  in  Massachusetts,  through  privatization. 

So  let  me  give  you  Jim  Braude  to  talk  about  the 
graduated  income  tax. 

Jim  Braude? 

(Applause.) 

MR.  BRAUDE:  What  Joe  didn't  tell  you,  by  the 
way,  is  he  actually  is  going  to  be  my  guest  on  Saturday 
night,  so  better  reason  to  watch.  Do  I  get  my  award 
later  or  now? 

MR.  FAHERTY:  When  you  do  something. 

MR.  BRAUDE:  I  want  to  make  clear  when  I  come 
herej)ecause  I  want  to  clarify  issues.  We  could  be 
against  privatization  of  public  services  and  for 
privatization  of  Bill  Weld,  that  is  proper,  correct;  I 
just  want  to  be  clear. 

So  for  those  of  you  who  aren't  able  to  stay  up  late  to 
watch  David  Letterman  and  hear  his  five  or  ten 
reasons  to  do  something  or  not  to  do  something,  I 
am  going  to  do  a  variation  on  the  theme.  I  am  going 
to  very  quickly  give  you  five  reasons  ofwhy  I  believe, 
and  hopefully  why  you  believe  that  the  graduated 
income  tax  is  in  the  interest  of  your  members.  Rea- 
son Number  1  is  that  Joe  Faherty,  President  of  the 
AFL-CIO  is  the  lead  signer  of  the  petition.  Do  I 
have  to  say  more,  is  that  enough  for  everybody? 

VOICES:  Yes. 

MR.  BRAUDE:  Well,  for  those  people  that  that  is 
enough,  sorry  so,  I  have  to  go  on. 

Second  reason,  Reason  Number  2.  Some  may  con- 
sider this  even  a  better  reason.  Barbara  Anderson 


is  against  the  graduated  income  tax.  I  am  going  to 
continue. 

Reason  Number  3,  and  probably  the  most  import- 
ant, fairness.  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  what 
this  graduated  income  tax  is  going  to  do.  If  you  have 
members  whose  combined  family  income  is  under 
80,000  bucks  their  taxes  have  gone  down.  If  you  have 
members  that  are  single  parents  and  income  is 
below  80,000  bucks,  their  taxes  are  down.  And  if  you 
have  members  who  are  individuals  without  kids  and 
their  income  is  below  60,000  bucks  their  taxes  are 
going  down.  Well  for  any  of  you  who  are  saying, 
"Well,  that  sounds  good,"  and  I  knowthis  one  or  that 
one  whose  husband  or  wife  works.  Seven  percent  of 
the  population  will  see  their  taxes  go  up  to  fund  tax 
relief  for  93  percent  of  the  population.  My  bet  is  that 
the  vast  majority  of  men  and  women  represented  by 
those  of  you  in  this  room  will  benefit  by  this  proposal 
and  let  me  tell  you  how  it  happens.  It  happens  by 
cutting  the  rates  on  the  income  tax  for  people  mak- 
ing below  that  $100,000  figure.  It  comes  by  doubling 
the  tax  benefits  that  exist. 

If  you  have  your  kid  in  child  care  or  something  called 
the  dependent  exemption  which  is  a  credit  you  get  if 
you  have  kids  and  put  their  names  on  your  tax  forms 
it  comes  by  providing  serious  relief  from  properties 
and  water  bills  when  low  to  moderate  income  people 
are  being  crushed  by  these  things  all  around  Massa- 
chusetts. And  as  I  say,  most  importantly,  unlike  Bill 
Weld's  tax  cuts  which  are  funded  by  cutting  services 
and  cutting  jobs,  this  is  funded  with  asking  the 
wealthiest  seven  to  eight  percent  of  the  population 
to  pay  their  fair  sharae.  And  for  those  of  you  who 
haven't  heard  me  speak  at  prior  AFL-CIO  conven- 
tions and  think,  well,  that  is  just  soaking  the  rich,  we 
shouldn't  do  that,  let  me  repeat  a  statistic  I  men- 
tioned last  year.  Millionaires  in  this  state,  million- 
aires, pay  one  half  as  much  of  their  income  to  all 
state  and  local  taxes  as  people  making  20,000  bucks 
a  year.  People  making  50,000  bucks  a  year  pay  one 
and  a  half  as  much  of  their  income  to  state  and  local 
taxes  as  millionaires  do.  So  we  are  not  talking  about 
soaking  the  rich,  we  are  talking  about  getting  them 
a  little  bit  wet  so  to  improve  fairness  for  all  of  you  in 
Massachusetts. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  BRAUDE:  Number  4  -  Bobby  waited  to  clap 
because  he  was  computing  his  family  income  and 
then  he  wanted  to  join  right  in.  Number  4,  the 
economy.  Two  ways  this  is  going  to  mean  real  im- 
provement for  the  economy  in  Massachusetts.  The 
graduated  income  tax  is  going  to  shift  $500  million 
in  tax  payments  off  lower  income  people  to  the 
wealthiest  people.  How  does  that  help  the  econ- 
omy? You  know  that  better  than  anybody  else.  The 
wealthy  save  their  money  or  invest  it.  Invest,  as  the 
current  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  United  States, 
wherever  in  the  world  they  could  get  the  best  deal. 
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California,  Taiwan,  Mexico,  wherever.  It  is  perfectly 
legal  and  fine.  We  are  putting  that  $500  million  in 
the  pockets  of  lower  to  middle  income  people.  And 
where  do  you  think  they  spend  it?  Locally.  Theybuy 
local  cars  at  the  local  dealer.  They  go  to  the  local 
tailor.  They  spend  money  within  our  borders  which 
puts  people  back  to  work. 

The  second  way  we  are  going  to  help  the  economy  is 
by  doing  something.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
about,  on  the  federal  level,  the  current  tax  break  for 
capital  gains  is  the  most  generous  and  ridiculous  of 
any  state  in  the  country.  We  dump  it  and  replace 
with  the  following  thing.  If  an  investor  want  to  put 
money  in  a  business  and  leave  it  there  for  a  while, 
and  this  is  the  critical  piece,  at  least  40  percent  of 
that  company's  employees  work  in  Massachusetts, 
then  you  can  get  a  tax  break.  You  can  still  invest 
overseas,  you  can  still  invest  in  California,  but  we  as 
taxpayers  aren't  going  to  subsidize  it  unless  you  are 
creating  jobs  within  our  borders. 

Reason  Number  5,  and  probably  to  most  of  you  in 
the  room  the  most  important  reason,  even  though  I 
know  you  care  about  economy  and  equity.  William 
Weld  —  I  don't  want  to  offend  anybody,  I  just  want 
to  make  it  clear.  How  many  of  you  plan  to  vote  for 
this  guy  we  are  talking  about  in  1994?  It  is  one  of 
those  things,  you  can't  find  anybody  in  the  state  that 
are  willing  to  vote  for  him  except  the  60  percent  in 
the  poll  that  say  they  are  going  to  vote  for  him.  Let 
me  tell  you  something,  in  addition  to  what  was  said 
before  and  what  I  am  going  to  say  in  the  next  work- 
shop of  how  I  think  we  can  make  this  a  one-term 
governor.  Bill  Weld  says,  "One  of  the  critical  issues 
in  my  campaign  is  my  own  tax  cut  and  the  graduated 
income  tax." 

Many,  in  fact,  believe  his  own  tax  cut  is  clearly  a 
response  to  the  graduated  income  tax,  but  as  I  said 
before  one  big  difference,  he  funds  his  by  cutting 
services.  We  fund  ours  by  asking  the  wealthy  to  pay 
more.  Number  2,  why  is  that  going  to  help  defeat 
Bill  Weld?  Did  you  read  the  poll  in  the  Sunday 
Globe?  Have  you  read  anypoUs  on  Bill  Weld?  Let 
me  tell  you  what  every  single  one  of  them  says.  Every 
one  of  them  says  that  60  percent  or  more  of  the 
people  support  him,  but  then  if  you  ask  those  very 
same  people  who  support  him,  not  the  general  pop- 
ulation, not  you,  people  who  support  Bill  Weld,  "Do 
you  believe  that  he  cares  about  people  like  you,"  the 
answer  is,  overwhelmingly  is  he  only  cares  about 
people  like  himself.  What  better  issue  to  undercut 
Bill  Weld;  what  better  issue  to  expose  the  elitism  of 
Bill  Weld  than  the  graduated  income  tax? 

And  finally,  if  you  read  that  poll  on  Sunday,  other 
than  Paul  Tsongas  who  as  far  as  I  know  is  not 
running,  the  only  candidate  in  quotes,  "would  beat 
Bill  Weld,"  is  not  some  of  the  wonderful  men  and 
women  who  will  be  here  over  the  next  few  days,  was 
the  graduated  income  tax.  Head  to  head  it  did  better 


than  Bill  Weld's  tax  cuts  despite  phony  headlines  in 
the  Boston  Herald  about  20,000  jobs  that  don't  exist. 

Those  are  the  quick  five.  Reasons,  but  how  do  we 
get  from  here  to  there?  Standing  against  the  wall 
who  are  now  going  to  show  themselves  are  Jill  Cole- 
man, former  organizer  for  509. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  BRAUDE:  Don  Meglio  former  organizer 
from  the  NFT  and  MFT.  Let's  hear  it  for  Don.  They 
are  the  ones  who  are  either  already  are  harassing  you 
or  will  be  harassing  you.  To  help  get  this  question 
on  the  ballot  we  need  the  100,000  signatures.  We 
will  do  the  math  for  you.  That  is  roughly  2,000 
signatures  a  day.  In  all  our  other  ballot  campaigns 
more  that  half  the  signatures  came  from  Labor. 
That  means  that  starting  today  Labor  across  this 
state  has  got  to  collect  at  least  least  a  thousand 
signatures  a  day  if  this  issue  is  be  on  the  ballot,  and 
help  bring  down  Bill  Weld.  So,  please,  if  you  didn't 
see  Jill  or  Don  earlier  today  they  are  the  second  table 
in  the  hall;  talk  to  them. 

Let  me  close  with  );v1iat  I  guess  is  going  to  be  an 
introduction  later  of  what  people  will  speak  about 
in  thew  1994  election.  A  number  of  Democrats  have 
said  in  the  paper  when  asked  about  the  graduated 
income  tax,  oh,  no,  no,  no,  1994  the  issue  has  got  to 
be  jobs,  not  taxes.  They  are  half  right.  But  the  thing 
they  are  missing  is  if  we  don't  have  taxes  or  if  the 
taxes  we  have  aren't  fair,  there  won't  be  any  jobs.  Do 
people  realize,  if  you  haven't  heard  it  yet  today,  that 
since  Bill  Weld  has  been  elected  he  has  signed  into 
law  600  to  $700  million  of  tax  cuts  for  the  wealthiest 
people  in  this  state  and  the  big  businesses.  And  you 
know  why,  because  it  was  going  to  create  jobs.  Can 
any  single  man  or  women  in  this  room  tell  me  that 
one  single  job  has  been  created  for  your  work  force 
because  of  a  two-thirds  of  a  billion  dollar  giveaway 
to  the  rich  and  big  businesses?  Has  anybody  seen 
one  job  created  for  that  600  million  bucks?  And  let's 
talk  about  the  flip  side.  If  you've  got  to  spend  the 
same  $600  million  and  not  giving  it  away  in  ridiculous 
tax  breaks  but  investing  it  in  road  repairs,  public 
education  in  making  sure  that  people  in  need  get 
health  benefits,  then  we  will  be  creating  real  jobs  in 
Massachusetts.  But  he  is  now  back  for  200  million 
more  that  will  create  no  jobs  again,  but  sack  $200 
million  of  revenue  out  of  the  state.  What,  es- 
sentiallly,  these  candidates  are  saying  is  not  jobs 
against  taxes.  But  "I  don't  want  to  take  a  stand  on  a 
tough  issue." 

Well,  I  want  to  remind  them  of  a  quote  that  I  am  sure 
everybody  in  this  room  has  heard  before,  one  of  the 
great  quotes  in  politics  from  Harry  Truman.  40 
years  ago  he  said  quote,  "Given  the  choice  between 
a  Republican  and  a  Republican,  the  voters  will 
choose  the  Republican  every  single  time."  We  want 
a  Democrat  who  is  proud  to  be  a  Democrat.    A 
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Democrat  who  is  proud  to  be  a  friend  of  Labor.  A 
Democrat  who  stands  against  everything  Bill  Weld 
and  his  squash -playing  friends  stand  for,  and  a  Dem- 
ocrat that  is  honest  enough  to  say  that  tax  and 
economic  justice  is  at  the  center  of  my  agenda. 

Now,  if  we  get  that  person  and  if  we  insure  that  in 
the  interim  the  graduated  income  tax  is  sort  of  our 
candidate  until  we  find  them  we  get  the  sixth  and 
final  reason  for  the  graduated  income  tax  and  I  know 
this  will  only  matter  for  people  out  east  so  I  apolo- 
gize for  people  west  of  128.  On  January  5th  a  veiy 
famous  talk  show  host  Jeny  Williams  said,  "If  the 
graduated  income  tax  passes  in  1994  that  will  be  the 
day  of  my  retirement."  I  promise  you  that;  I  promise 
you  that. 

Well,  I  will  leave  you  by  saying  if  you  don't  care  about 
equity,  you  don't  care  about  the  economy,  you  don't 
care  about  retiring  Bill  Weld,  you  don't  care  about 
Barbara  Anderson,  that  alone  is  enough  reason  to 
support  this  campaign. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  BRAUDE:  Thank  you  very  much,  everybody. 

MR.  HAYNES:  Thank  you,  Jim,  well  done,  well 
said. 

We  will  win  in  '94. 

At  this  time,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce 
the  next  two  speakers. 

If  you  listened  to  my  remarks  earlier  and  you  were 
astute  enough  you  may  have  recognized  that  of  all 
the  staff  people  and  executive  officers  I  failed  to 
mention  two  individuals,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  am 
up  here  now.  We  have  with  us  the  nuts  and  bolts  of 
the  AFL-QO,  the  political  director,  the  senior  di- 
rector, the  senior  director  of  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  team,  Rich  Rogers,  who  many  of  you 
know  has  been  in  the  trenches  with  the  AFL-CIO. 
Hehas  talked  to  pretty  much  everybody  in  this  room, 
and  maybe  eveiy  Labor  person  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  He  is  a  person  who  does 
not  give  up,  and  also  pushes  Joe  and  myself  to  make 
sure  that  we  cany  a  strong  stand. 

Richie  is  the  trench  man,  the  infantiy  guy  for  the 
state  AFL-QO.  I  wish  you  would  welcome  my 
friend,  my  pal,  our  greatest  supporter,  Richie  Rog- 
ers. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  ROGERS:  Thank  you  for  those  kind  words, 
Bobby. 

Let  me  start  by  saying  I  took  a  great  deal  of  pride 
when  I  sat  there  and  I  watched  Marc  Pacheco,  and 
let  me  tell  you  why.  Last  year  at  this  convention  my 
responsibility  for  the  state  council  was  very,  very 
simple.  It  was  to  work  for  all  of  you  and  to  be  sure 
that  we  took  back  that  state  Senate.  Let  me  suggest 
to  you  that  we  wouldn't  have  bothered  having  a 


privatization  panel  today  if  the  Republicans  still  had 
15  votes  in  the  state  Senate.  It  was  because  of  our 
special  friends  program  that  we  got  people  like  Marc 
Pacheco  to  stand  up  for  us.  And  let  me  explain  a 
little  further.  A  year  ago  last  summer,  myself.  Pres- 
ident Joe,  Bob,  and  many  of  you  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  it  is  the  hardest  time  to  find  anybody,  we 
were  at  a  veteran's  post  in  Bridgewater  screaming 
the  downfall  of  Irving  Wall  and  the  victory  of  Marc 
Pacheco.  And  when  I  say,  "I  am  proud,"  isn't  that 
what  it  is  all  about?  That  Marc  Pacheco  knows  we 
were  there  for  him.  It  is  very,  very  simple.  And  he 
has  been  there  for  us.  And  later  in  the  program,  on 
Friday,  another  one  of  our  special  friends.  Repre- 
sentative Paul  Gannon  from  South  Boston  is  going 
to  be  on.  Paul  was  in  the  fight  of  his  political  life  in 
South  Boston,  and  we  stood  with  Paul,  particularly 
those  of  you  who  were  on  strike,  excuse  me,  locked 
out,  gas  workers.  And  all  of  us  know  that  Paul 
Gannon  was  the  author  and  the  sponsor  of  the 
lockout  bill  which  we  made  law  over  Weld's  veto,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  employers  won't  be  able  to  use 
a  lockout  as  a  tool  to  starve  our  members.  And  it  is 
something  that  is  going  to  enhance  the  collective 
bargaining  process.  And  that  is  what  it  is  all  about. 
So  we  did  our  job  in  1992,  but  we  only  won  a  battle 
and  we  have  to  win  the  war  in  1994. 

And  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  Jim  Braude  speaking 
against  def  eatistism  and  nay  sayers  and  the  polls  that 
say  that  Bill  Weld  can't  be  beat,  because  let  me  give 
you  a  little  history  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
at  the  polls.  In  1988,  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the 
winter,  I  sat  with  our  dear  friend  Arthur  Osbom, 
and  there  wasn't  a  handful  of  us  that  thought  we 
could  beat  back  the  ABC  and  get  back  our  prevailing 
wage,  but  we  organized  and  put  it  together  and  we 
won  that  fight. 

In  1990  the  odds  makers,  the  pundits  and  the  wise 
guys  said,  "No  way  can  we  beat  Barbara  Anderson 
and  stop  that  tax  rollback  which  would  have  caused 
lots  of  unknown  havoc  in  the  lives  of  our  working 
people.  And  we  won  that  war  and  we  are  going  to 
win  this  war  in  1994.  I  am  not  sure  who  the  vehicle 
is  going  to  be,  the  men  and  women  who  are  specu- 
lating or  announced  candidates  whojwill  be  with  us 
the  next  couple  of  days,  but  I  will  tell  you  one  thing 
that  we  have  totally  in  our  control,  and  that  is  that 
we  have  to  do  the  following:  The  first  thing  we  have 
to  do  is  we  have  to  register  our  members  to  vote.  It 
a  very,  very  simple  equation.  If  our  members  aren't 
registered  to  vote,  they  do  us  no  good  on  election 
day.  It  is  an  arduous,  very  time-consuming  process 
of  voter  registration.  We  hope  to  get  some  kind  of 
relief. 

As  those  of  you  know,  the  federal  government  has 
passed  a  vote  bill.  Unfortunately,  it  won't  become 
law  until  1995.  We  are  working  very,  very  hard  to 
pass  companion  legislation  in  Massachusetts  that 
will  give  us  those  addresses  and  postcards  and  mail- 
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ins,  but  we  can't  count  on  it,  so  when  we  leave  the 
convention  in  the  next  several  months  and  certainly 
beginning  in  January  we  are  going  to  unveil  a  voter 
registration  program  at  the  state  federation.  We  are 
going  to  give  you  all  the  tools  and  all  the  resources 
that  you  need,  but  like  anything  else  it  doesn't  work 
without  you. 

I  implore  you.  I  can't  imagine  a  public  employee  in 
this  state  that  isn't  registered  to  vote.  It  would  be  an 
absolute  outrage  if  we  ever  lost  an  election  by  per- 
centage points  because  our  members  stayed  home. 
That  is  number  one. 

And  Number  2  is  the  following:  Until  we  get  a 
candidate  we  have  to  absolutely  shed  light  on  Weld's 
records  to  our  members,  and  we  can't  assume  a 
thing.  We  will  provide  you  with  as  much  literature, 
information,  but  we  have  to  start  tearing  down  Bill 
Weld  amongst  our  membership. 

God  help  us,  this  entire  Labor  movement.  I  will 
start  with  the  building  trades.  He  made  initial  at- 
tempts to  repeal  the  prevailing  wage.  He  was  unsuc- 
cessful and  what  he  did,  he  destroyed  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industries.  There  is  no 
more  prevailing  wage  in  Massachusetts.  The  con- 
tractors are  just  running  around  with  smiles  on  their 
faces  breaking  law  for  the  manufacturing  workers. 
They  passed  a  workers'  comp  bill  that  is  an  absolute 
disgrace,  that  has  cut  benefits,  that  has  made  it  much 
more  difficult  to  get  on  comp  in  the  first  place.  And 
now  if  he  doesn't  have  enough  on  his  plate  in  Mas- 
sachusetts to  destroy  us,  where  was  he  yesterday? 
Testifying  before  the  United  States  Congress  on 
behalf  of  NAFTA.  If  that  doesn't  say  it  all  to 
manufacturer's  workers,  God  help  us. 

And  I  come  to  the  public  employees  once  again.  We 
have  got  to  organize,  agitate,  educate,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  good  at.  Believe  me,  the  struggle  is 
going  to  be  bigger  than  anything  we  have  ever  seen. 
And  the  only  thing  I  say  on  behalf  of  the  officers  that 
I  am  so  proud  to  work  for  and  represent,  Joe  and 
Bob,  that  the  state  federation  will  be  there  in  this 
battle  to  beat  Bill  Weld.  We  will  work  as  long  and 
as  hard  as  it  takes,  but  you  have  got  to  be  there  with 
us. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  HAYNES:  Thank  you,  Richie.  In  retrospect 
another  characterization  of  Richie  might  be  intense, 
as  you  could  well  see.  And  one  other  correction,  he 
does  not  work  for  Joe  Faherty  and  Bob  Haynes  he 
works  with  Joe  Faherty  and  Bob  Haynes  as  does  our 
next  speaker.  Rich  Marlin  is  new  to  the  council, 
having  taken  over  early  in  the  year  replacing  Marti 
Foley.  We  have  a  young  man  here  who  is  bright;  he 
is  articulate;  he  is  dedicated;  he  is  experienced  in  the 
way  of  the  Statehouse.  He  writes  well;  he  has  polit- 
ical savvy;  he  is  a  team  player  with  Joe  and  myself 


and  Richie.  We  think  we  have  for  you  a  team  that 
can  cany  forth  your  wishes  at  the  Statehouse  and  the 
political  arena. 

Please  welcome  our  newest  partner.  Rich  Marlin. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  MARLIN:  The  first  time  in  the  long  time  I  am 
referred  to  as  young,  so  it  is  always  encouraging. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Obviously,  there  have  been  a  number  of  changes  in 
the  legislative  department.  The  biggest  one  is  that 
I  am  here  and  Marty  Foley  is  not.  At  the  last  con- 
vention Marty  announced  his  plans  to  retire,  and  I 
want  to  thank  Joe  and  Bob  and  executive  vice  pres- 
idents in  the  council  for  having  the  confidence  in  me 
that  I  would  be  able  to  carry  on  that  mission  at  the 
Statehouse, 

Much  has  happened  since  the  last  convention  in 
regards  to  legislation,  and  for  all  the  talk  we  are 
having  how  bad  it  is  under  Bill  Weld,  which  it  is,  we 
actually  have  been  very  successful  in  getting  some 
very  key  pieces  of  legislation  passed  over  the 
Governor's  veto.  To  start  with  we  got  a  public 
employee's  pay  raise  which  is  something  I  don't 
think  a  lot  of  people  would  be  convinced  about  18 
months  ago.  And  that  pay  raise  is  in  effect  right  now. 
And  there  are  still  some  issues  to  deal  with  on  that 
pay  raise,  but  the  fact  is  that  our  state  employees 
have  a  pay  raise  and  that  is  something  that  we  need 
to  take  a  lot  of  pride  in  because  it  was  this  council 
that  organized  and  orchestrated  that  override  to 
insure  that  that  pay  raise  happened. 

We  got  a  lockout  bill  for  unemployed  workers. 
Many  of  you  were  involved  in  that  struggle,  also, 
when  the  employer,  Boston  Gas  and  Comm.  Gas 
attempted  to  use  not  having  unemployment  benefits 
as  a  way  of  basically  breaking  a  union  regarding 
health  care  issues.  We  went  to  the  legislature  and 
got  a  lockout  bill  passed  over  the  Governor's  veto 
and  shortly  thereafter  there  was  ability  to  negotiate 
that  contract  with  management,  which  didn't  hap- 
pen before  that  bill  was  there. 

As  you  heard  from  Marc  Pacheco  we  have  a  bill 
which  is  going  to  be  the  best  world  between  the 
House  and  Senate  bill  which  I  think  will  not  stop 
privatization  in  its  tracks,  but  clearly  buy  the  public 
employees  the  ability  to  be  at  the  table  and  will  give 
taxpayers  the  ability  to  know  that  when  privatization 
happens,  if  it  does  happen,  it  is  going  to  be  because 
there  is  a  savings  and  not  because  the  Governor  is 
trying  to  give  a  payoff  to  one  of  his  campaign  con- 
tributors. 

The  legislature  is  due  back  on  Monday  and  there  is 
somewhere  in  the  range  of  45  overrides  that  we  are 
going  to  be  working  on  on  gubernatorial  vetoes.  27 
of  those  have  to  do  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industries  in  providing  the  building  trades  with 
a  private  right  of  action,  as  well  as  a  lot  of  our  issues 
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regarding  overtime.  In  the  industrial  unions  and  the 
food  and  commercial  worker  unions  these  are  very 
important  overrides,  and  there  are  going  to  be  many 
of  them. 

We  are  going  be  very  busy  over  the  next  three 
months  trying  to  make  sure  that  our  package  is  put 
together  and  that  the  overrides  happen  prior  to  the 
end  of  this  year.  One  thing  I  think  we  need  to 
understand  on  the  legislative  front  when  the  legisla- 
ture comes  back  next  year,  that  is  an  election  year 
and  it  is  also  a  gubernatorial  year.  All  that  we  should 
probably  expect  from  between  January  1st  and  No- 
vember is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  talk.  There  is  going  to 
be  a  lot  of  positions,  but  there  will  not  be  a  lot  of 
legislation  we  should  expect  to  pass  between  Janu- 
ary 1st  and  next  November.  Our  best  shot  at  getting 
the  most  amount  of  legislation  that  we  need  for  the 
working  men  and  women  of  Massachusetts  is  to 
happen  between  now  and  January  1st.  After  that  all 
you  are  going  to  hear  is  a  lot  of  rhetoric  and  a  lot  of 
posturing,  but  not  really  a  lot  of  action.  So  we  have 
our  work  really  cut  out  for  us  over  the  next  three 
months. 

One  of  the  things  while  the  legislature  has  been  on 
recess,  one  of  the  things  that  Richie  and  I  have  been 
discussing  and  ready  to  implement  is  the  return  of 
the  legislative  liaisons.  Those  are  members  of  the 
individual  unions  who  are  going  to  be  our  eyes  and 
ears  and  our  representatives  to  the  Senate,  to  the 
House,  and  to  the  Congress.  We  want  to  have  the 
ability,  when  key  issues  are  coming  before  the 
legislature  or  before  Congress,  to  get  information 
out  to  you,  and  to  have  you  immediately  turn  around 
and  call  those  reps  and  call  those  senators  to  make 
sure  that  the  legislation  passes  in  the  way  we  want  it. 
Without  your  work,  without  you  keeping  the  pres- 
sure on  the  legislature,  no  matter  how  much  work  I 
do  up  there,  we  are  not  going  to  get  the  pieces  of 
legislation  that  we  need. 

There  is  a  reason  why  Richie  went  first  and  I  came 
second.  I  don't  care  how  good  any  legislative  agent 
is,  if  you  don't  have  the  people  up  there  to  work  with 
you  you  are  not  going  to  get  any  legislation  passed. 
If  we  don't  have  good  people  up  there  representing 
us,  then  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  get  anything 
through  that  body.  And  if  we  don't  have  you  insuring 
once  those  people  get  elected  that  we  keep  their  feet 
to  the  fire,  if  they  have  their  way  most  of  them,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  ones  coming  before  us 
today,  most  of  them  would  rather  do  nothing.  Be- 
cause any  vote  they  take  generally  has  a  controversy 
with  another  faction  of  the  party  they  are  trying  to 
mollify. 

So  we  need  to  keep  as  much  pressure  as  we  can  on 
those  legislators  to  make  sure  that  the  legislation  is 
enacted  upon.  You  are  our  ability  to  do  that.  You 
are  what  the  other  special  interests  don't  have  at  the 
House.  All  the  lobbyists  with  all  the  PACS  and  all 


the  money  don't  have  constituents  in  the  district  to 
put  the  pressure  on  the  legislators,  on  their  home 
turf  that  we  have,  and  that  is  what  we  will  be  able  to 
finally  use  to  our  advantage. 

And,  finally,  over  the  last  year  as  everyone  said  so 
far,  all  of  your  collective  energy  must  be  used  to 
defeat  Bill  Weld.  There  should  be  no  other  priority 
for  us  than  to  get  rid  of  this  Governor  and  get 
somebody  in  there  that  actually  cares  about  the 
working  men  and  women  of  Massachusetts. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  See,  know  we  are  rich  with  Rich- 
ard. That  is  an  old  joke,  I  know. 

If  you  leave  you  won't  find  out  where  the  hospitality 
room  is.  Next  on  the  agenda  is  going  to  be  Nancy 
lessen  who  I  believe  is  the  executive  director  of 
MassCOSH. 

Or  has  your  title  changed? 

MS.  LESSIN:  My  title  has  changed. 

MR- FAHERTY:  Title  has  changed.  But  she  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Health  and  Safety  Committee. 
And  we  talked  about  need  for  OSHA  earlier  with 
Senator  Kennedy's  bill  in  Congress,  and  Nancy  has 
been  on  the  forefront  of  our,  with  our  safety  com- 
mittee on  the  different  things  that  are  happening  not 
only  throughout  Massachusetts,  but  through  the 
country,  on  the  non-compliance  of  OSHA  regula- 
tions. So  let  me  give  you  Nancy  Lessin  to  talk  about 
OSHA. 

Nancy. 

(Applause.) 

MS.  LESSIN:  Thank  you,  Joe. 

For  anyone  who  is  interested,  my  new  title  is  senior 
staff  for  strategy  and  policy.  Get  your  pens  out. 
There  was  a  reorganization  at  MassCOSH,  and  I 
have  been  director  there  for  15  years.  There  was  a 
decision  to  make  a  management  position  of  what 
had  been  a  lead  person  position,  and  some  choices 
are  hard  to  make.  This  one  wasn't.  I  stepped  into  a 
new  position  of  the  senior  staff  that  I  just  told  you 
and  I  remain  a  proud  member  of  the  Steelworkers. 

VOICE:  All  right,  Nancy?. 

(Applause.) 

MS.  LESSIN:  Let's  say  a  jumbo  jet  carrying  about 
300  passengers  crashed  every  day  in  the  United 
States.  Everydayof  every  week  of  every  year,  killing 
all  300  people  aboard.  What  do  you  think  the  re- 
sponse in  this  country  would  be?  A  call  for  less 
government  inspection?  Reducing  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and  increasing 
voluntary  compliance  by  the  airline  industry  itself 
while  the  crashes  kept  happening  day  after  day  after 
day?  Of  course  not.  But  that  is  the  exact  situation, 
the  unbelievable  situation  that  we  are  seeing  right 
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now  in  the  arena  of  our  occupational  safety  and 
health.  Every  day  in  the  United  States,  every  year, 
excuse  me,  every  year  in  the  United  States,  10,000 
workers  are  killed  on  their  job  and  100,000  more  die 
from  occupational  disease.  This  averages  to  300 
workers  dying  every  day  of  the  week,  every  week  of 
the  year.  The  same  number  as  if  a  jumbo  jet  were 
cracking  in  this  country  every  day.  And  what  has 
been  the  response?  Last  month  the  Republicans  in 
Congress  unveiled  their  version  of  OSHA  reform, 
which  would  direct  a  quarter  of  OSHA's  budget 
away  from  inspection,  away  from  enforcement  and 
into  a  category  called  employer  consultation.  It 
would  reward  employers  using  the  consultation  ser- 
vices by  exempting  them  from  OSHA  inspections. 
It  would  reduce  the  max  OSHA  penalty  from 
$70,000  to  $7,000.  Rather  than  extend  OSHA  cover- 
age to  state,  country  and  municipal  workers  who  are 
not  now  covered  under  federal  OSHA  they  would 
create  a  study  commission  to  study  for  three  years 
how  much  it  would  cost  to  cover  public  workers 
under  OSHA.  They  would  try  X  cost  benefit  analy- 
sis to  determine  how  stringent  an  OSHA  standard 
would  be.  They  would  determine  how  many  lives 
would  be  saved  versus  how  many  would  it  cost  an 
employer  to  comply  with  a  regulation.  And  the  one 
federal  regulation  that  the  Republican  bill  calls  for 
would  be  to  promulgate  an  employee  drug  and  alco- 
hol testing  standard.  Truly  a  visionary  approach  to 
job  health  and  safety.  But  the  Republicans  aren't 
alone  in  misguided  ideas  of  what  is  needed  to  fulfill 
OSHA's  promise  of  a  safe  workplace. 

Earlier  this  month  Al  Gore's  tax  force  report  pro- 
posed that  employers  police  themselves  through 
self-certification  of  their  own  compliance  with  fed- 
eral safety  and  health  regulation.  Versions  of  this 
idea  were  tried  under  Reagan  and  scrapped  because 
of  the  public  outcry  when  employers  lied  on  their 
safety  records. 

What  is  going  on  here?  Now  we  are  hearing  that 
there  is  some  support  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  the  notion  that  if  joint  Labor  management 
health  and  safety  committees  are  to  be  mandated, 
committee  members  are  to  be  selected  by  manage- 
ment, that  is  management  committee  members  and 
Labor  committee  members.  What  is  going  on  here? 
Let's  step  back  for  a  moment  into  sanity  and  look  at 
the  real  OSHA  reform  that  was  introduced  by  our 
own  Senator  Ted  Kennedy,  the  legislation  that  was 
introduced  in  1991  that  was  reported  favorably  out 
of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee on  the  House  side  last  year.  That  is  the  one 
that  requires  employers  to  identify  hazards  and  de- 
velop a  plan  to  eliminate  those  hazards.  Plans  have 
to  have  the  input  of  union  and  workers.  It  requires 
broad-based  training  of  the  work  force,  not  the 
useless  ten-minute  health  and  safety  videos  that 
many  of  us  have  seen.  It  requires  the  establishment 
of  joint  labor/management  health  and  safety  com- 


mittees with  real  rights  and  powers,  committees 
where  the  Labor  representatives  are  selected  by 
Labor. 

It  extends  OSHA  coverage  to  state,  country  and 
municipal  employees;  not  a  study  commission,  but 
actual  coverage.  It  provides  anti-discrimination 
protection  for  workers  that  call  OSHA  or  refuse 
unsafe  jobs.  It  enhances  the  role  of  OSHA  proceed- 
ings. It  gives  OSHA  inspectors  the  right  to  shut 
down  hazardous  jobs.  It  provide  for  setting  OSHA 
standards  more  quickly.  It  enhances  criminal  pen- 
alties that  OSHA  would  collect  for  violations.  And 
I  think  maybe  everybody  here  might  remember  the 
classic  story  on  this.  The  current  federal  penalties 
for  harassing  a  wild  burro  are  greater  than  for  killing 
a  worker  on  the  job  in  the  United  States  right  now. 

It  also  enhances  construction  safety.  This  OSHA 
reform,  S575  and  HR 1280  is  the  true  OSHA  reform 
in  what  is  needed,  despite  Governor's  Weld's  re- 
cently proclaiming  September  to  be  work  safety 
month  in  Massachusetts  after  all  but  destroying  the 
health  and  safety  apparatus  in  this  state.  Here  in 
Massachusetts  we  are  still  seeing  almost  two  work- 
ers get  killed  on  the  job  every  week,  200  workers 
every  day  being  injured  severely  enough  tolooise  five 
or  more  days  of  work,  and  over  a  hundred  Massa- 
chusetts workers  being  diagnosed  with  cancer  every 
month  that  is  caused  by  their  job.  Isn't  it  time  to  say, 
"Enough"?  We  also  have,  we  are  waiting  to  see  what 
Secretary  of  Labor  Robert  Reisch  is  going  to  say  on 
the  Clinton  administration's  position  on  this  OSHA 
reform.  We  are  cautiously  optimistic  that  when  all 
is  said  and  done  the  administration  will  decide  that 
Senator  Kennedy's  legislation  is  a  pretty  good  bill 
after  all. 

I  actually  have  one  good  piece  of  news  to  share  with 
you.  Massachusetts  is  currently  the  only  state  in  the 
United  States  to  have  our  entire  Democratic  dele- 
gation to  sign  on  as  co-sponsors  of  OSHA  reform, 
the  true  OSHA  reform,  and  congratulations  goes  to 
our  delegation,  to  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  and 
its  health  and  safety  committee  and  to  all  of  you  who 
have  helped  in  this  effort.  But  we  are  not  done  yet. 

(Applause.) 

MS.  LESSIN:  Here  are  some  very  important  things 
that  unions  in  Massachusetts  can  do  now  to  help 
secure  passage  of  OSHA  reform.  If  you  have  a 
function  in  joint  Labor  management  and  health  and 
safety  committee  that  is  working  and  resolving  prob  - 
lems,  write  about  it  and  send  this  to  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, to  your  Congressman,  send  it  along  to  the 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO.  I  am  sure  they  will  get  it 
to  where  it  needs  to  go.  And  also  for  those  of  you 
who  have  the  ability  to  get  your  management  coun- 
terparts to  send  such  a  letter,  that  would  be  great, 
too,  but  dream  on. 
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If  you  have  ever  been  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of 
an  OSHA  inspection  and  powerless  to  do  anything 
about  it,  as  we  know  the  current  OSHA  law  gives 
only  employers  the  right  to  contest  OSHA  citations 
and  enforcement  actions,  if  you  have  ever  had  that 
kind  of  situation,  write  about  it  and  send  it  to  the 
same  folks  I  talked  about.  Write  about  any  unre- 
solved hazards  that  you  have  or  weaknesses  in  the 
current  OSHA  law  and  why  certain  provisions  of 
OSHA  reform  are  needed  when  this  bill  gets  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Senator  Kennedy  is  going  to 
need  all  the  stories  he  can  get  to  backup  all  the 
provisions  in  this  bill,  and  the  stories  are  going  to 
come  from  you. 

Keep  doing  everything  that  you  can  to  put  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  in  the  public  eye.  We  should 
take  a  lesson  from  those  who  have  been  so  successful 
in  putting  an  issue  as  domestic  violence  on  the  front 
page.  We  are  all  aware  and  horified  that  one  woman 
is  killed  every  13  days  in  Massachusetts,  and  we  are 
beginning  to  receive  a  very  serious  government  and 
public  response.  But  in  Massachusetts  we  have  one 
worker  killed  on  his  job  every  four  and  a  half  days, 
and  perhaps  20  more  dying  each  week  of  occupa- 
tional disease.  But  it  is  still  a  very  solid  Democrat 
mix  and  there  is  hardly  a  public  whisper  let  alone 
public  outcry.  We  need  to  do  better  about  getting 
the  story  out  there. 

And  then  there  are  two  other  guys,  those  other  guys 
in  our  congressional  delegation,  Congressman  Tor- 
kelson  and  Blute.  If  you  folks  are  in  their  district, 
keep  the  pressure  on  them,  and  maybe  before  long 
we  will  see  some  Republican  converts  or  maybe  we 
won't  see  them  anymore. 

Workplace  injury  illness  and  death  in  Massachusetts 
and  the  United  States  is  unconscionable.  The  cor- 
nerstone of  true  OSHA  reform  legislation  is  that 
workers  in  unions  will  be  given  a  deputy's  badge  to 
help  investigate  and  solve  health  and  safety  prob- 
lems and  to  allow  us  a  role  in  getting  the  outlaws, 
those  employers  responsible  for  the  unsafe  and  un- 
healtliyconditions  that  are  responsible  for  such  suf- 
fering. 

I  want  to  close  with  a  story  from  my  own  union.  Not 
long  ago  a  brother  from  the  Steelworkers  was  at 
work  at  a  zinc  smelter  and  became  aware  that  one  of 
its  co-workers  was  in  trouble.  His  co-worker  had 
been  working  in  a  confined  space  area  and  needed 
to  be  rescued  immediately.  In  the  process  of  the 
rescue  this  brother  entered  an  area  which  he  knew 
to  be  unsafe.  It  was  in  fact  filled  with  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  he  entered  it  without  a  respirator.  He 
went  in  without  the  respirator  because  a  respirator 
would  not  have  fit  through  the  very  small  entry  hatch 
that  he  had  to  go  in  to  try  to  rescue  his  brother.  He 
never  made  it  out  alive,  nor  did  his  co-worker. 

I  hope  known  of  us  will  ever  have  to  be  asked  to 
make  such  a  choice,  but  there  is  a  choice  that  we  can 


make  and  that  is  to  ensure  that  this  never  happens 
to  anyone  ever  again.  In  memory  of  those  two  broth- 
ers and  all  who  have  fallen  from  all  of  our  unions 
because  of  occupational  injury  and  disease,  let's  put 
in  the  time  and  effort  and  get  OSHA  reform  passed. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  That  is  an  amazing  statistic  that 
Nancyjust  talked  about,  a  jumble  jet  falling  from  the 
sky  every  day.  Now,  when  you  think  about  it  collec- 
tively, rather  than  singularly,  you  know,  it,  it  is  some- 
thing that  has  to  be  taken  care  of. 

Next  on  the  agenda  is  the  acting  president  of  Coali- 
tion of  Labor  Union  Women  in  Boston,  and  she  is 
also  the  president  of  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Insti- 
tute. Janet  Walker  is  from  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees  and  is  here  to  talk 
about  CLUW  and  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute. 

Janet? 

(Applause.) 

MS.  WALKER:  Thank  you. 

Good  afternoon,  brothers  and  sisters.  Since  I  have 
already  been  introduced  I  would  just  like  to  thank 
President  Faherty  for  affording  us  the  opportunity 
to  address  you  today.  CLUW,  the  Coalition  of  Labor 
Union  Women,  was  formed  in  1974  and  is  a  non-par- 
tisan organization  within  the  trade  union  move- 
ment. CLUW's  purpose  is  to  strengthen  the  role  of 
women  within  their  unions,  to  organize  the  unorga- 
nized women,  and  to  increase  the  involvement  of 
women  in  the  political  and  legislative  process. 

Similarly,  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute  was  founded 
in  1965.  The  purpose  of  the  institute  is  to  promote 
voter  registration,  voter  education  and  political  ac- 
tion. These  are  to  be  accomplished  by  upholding 
your  values  which  include  a  commitment  to  political, 
economic  and  social  democracy,  to  work  within  the 
Labor  movement,  and  a  commitment  to  democracy 
and  free  trade  unionism  abroad. 

In  order  for  all  of  us  to  accomplish  these  goals,  we 
all  need  members,  particularly  active  members.  We, 
all  of  us,  are  on  the  verge  of  entering  the  21st  cen- 
tury, and  as  we  go  forward  into  the  year  2,000  we  see 
numerous  statistical  projections  and/or  surveys 
which  indicate  that  the  work  force  will  be  comprised 
of  over  50  percent  women  and  minorities. 

What  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  what  is  the  configura- 
tion of  your  local  or  your  union  now?  Are  you 
preparing  for  the  year  2,000  and  beyond?  It  is  less 
than  six  and  a  half  years  from  now.  What  are  you 
doing  to  bring  more  women  and  more  minorities 
into  your  organization?  Both  the  A.  Philip  Ran- 
dolph Institute  and  CLUW  have  recognized  these 
changes  and  related  issues,  and  some  of  the  related 
issues  include  disabled  workers.  They  need  our  help 
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and  attention,  particularly  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  American  with  Disabilities  Act. 

We  also  have  now,  because  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment recognizing  the  change  in  the  year  2,000,  they 
have  established  a  glass  ceiling  commission  which  is 
commissioned  to  explore  and  find  ways  to  resolve 
the  purpose  or  the  reason  why  women  are  not  able 
to  attain  higher  positions  in  various  organizations  or 
on  the  job  or  agencies  that  they  work  for.  And 
presently  Joyce  Miller,  the  former  national  presi- 
dent of  the  coalition  of  Labor  Union  women  is  the 
head  of  this  glass  ceiling  commission. 

So  what  we  are  asking  you  is  to  help  us  to  help  you 
to  increase  and  to  empower  your  membership.  How 
can  this  be  accomplished?  By  encouraging  your 
members  to  join  CLUW  and  A.  Philip  Randolph 
Institute.  We  hope  to  give  people  the  self-confi- 
dence and  wherewithal  to  participate  in  their  locals, 
in  their  meetings,  and  to  become  active  members 
and  to  encourage  others  to  join  the  union. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  have  now  faced  and  are  still 
facing  very  difficult  and  hard  times,  but  let  me  tell 
you  about  Randolph  and  what  he  faced  and  the  hard 
times  that  he  persevered  through. 

A.  Philip  Randolph  and  the  pullman  porters  waged 
a  campaign  which  finally  resulted  in  a  contract,  but 
it  took  them  12  years.  Now,  for  those  of  you  who 
aren't  familiar  with  A.  Philip  Randolph,  he  was  the 
person  who  organized  the  pullman  car  porter's  way 
back  in  the  1920's  where  their  job  was  to  provide 
services  to  people  who  were  traveling  on  the  trains, 
to  cook,  to  clean  their  shoes,  to  cany  their  luggage, 
and  all  related  services.  And  these  people  were 
working  around  the  clock  for  very  little  pay,  and  they 
organized  themselves  and  asked  Randolph  to  lead 
them  and  to  help  organize  a  union. 

Now,  I  don't  know  how  many  of  you  ever  had  to  try 
to  organize  a  union,  but  let  me  tell  you,  12  years  of 
fighting  and  organizing  is  a  very  long  time,  and  yet 
they  persevered.  And  not  only  did  they  persevere, 
they  got  the  Pullman  company  to  sign  a  contract  with 


them,  which,  and  also  got  his  members  included 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  of 
1926  and  gained  membership  in  the  AFL/CIO,  is 
why  I  asked  you  to  help  us  so  that  we  could  help  you. 

We  have  a  table  with  information  in  the  foyer  for 
those  of  you  who  would  like  to  familiarize  yourself 
with  the  organizations  that  I  have  mentioned. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  just  a  few 
words  from  Randolph  that  would  help,  hopefully,  to 
inspire  you  and  to  keep  alive  the  goals  of  Randolph. 
"At  the  banquet  table  of  nature  there  are  no  reserve 
seats.  You  get  what  you  can  take  and  you  keep  what 
you  can  hold.  If  you  can't  take  anything,  you  won't 
get  anything.  And  if  you  can't  hold  anything,  you 
won't  keep  anything.  And  you  can't  take  anything 
without  organization."  And  that  is  what  A.  Philip 
Randolph  Institute  was  about.  And  I  would  just  like 
to  encourage  you  to  stop  by  our  table.  We  have 
brochures  for  everyone  who  would  like  to  sign  up  or 
to  get  more  information. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR-  FAHERTY:  Janet,  thank  you  very  much. 

And  just  to  let  you  know,  because  we  are  running  a 
couple  of  minutes  late,  but  that  is  not  too  bad  for  the 
first  day,  hospitality  room  for  the  AFL-CIO  is  Room 
600,602.  It  will  be  open  at  5:00.  And  the  hospitality 
room  for  Local  589  is  Room  849  and  what  time  is 
that  going  to  be  open? 

It  is  open  now.  So  those  are  the  two  rooms  that  will 
be  open.  The  600  will  be  open  until  the  hotel  tells 
us  to  close  it,  and  everybody  is  welcome. 

So  I  will  hold  us  in  recess  until  tomorrow  morning 
until  9:30  a.m. 

(Time  ended  4:09  p.m. 
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MR-  FAHERTY:    Will  the  delegates  please  be 
seated. 

Good  morning,  brothers  and  sisters. 

VOICES:  Good  morning. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Good  morning,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. 

VOICES:  Good  morning. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  That's  it. 

To  open  up  our  session  this  morning,  to  give  the 
invocation,  we  are  in  the  time  of  the  Jewish  holidays 
and  I  call  on  Herman  Brown  to  give  the  invocation 
this  morning.  Would  everybody  please  rise  for  Her- 
man Brown. 

(Invocation.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  To  bring  you  to  greetings  of  the 
national  AFL-CIO  and  President  Lane  Kirkland  is 
the  regional  director  of  Region  VIII  which  covers  all 
of  New  England.  Frank  Myers  has  not  only  been  a 
good  friend  for  many,  many  years,  but  he  has  also 
been  a  great  resource  for  this  organization.  He  is 
our  link  to  the  national  AFL-CIO,  and  he  is  always 
there  when  we  are  looking  for  help. 

Would  you  give  your  kind  attention  to  our  Regional 
VIII  director,  Frank  Myers.  Frank? 

(Applause.) 

MR.  MYERS:  Thank  you  very  much,  Joe.  Good 
morning.  As  always,  it  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  come  here  to  your  convention  and  to  bring 
you  fraternal  greetings  from  the  national  AFL-CIO. 

I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  a  little  bit  this  morning  on 
a  subject  which  will  have  our  attention  in  the  coming 
months,  workplace  democracy. 

Under  the  last  two  administrations  workplace  de- 
mocracy in  our  country's  public  position  on  the  right 
of  workers  to  form  and  join  unions  suffered  a  serious 
setback.  Reagan  and  Bush  supported  the  rights  of 
workers  in  eastern  Europe  to  organize  free  trade 
unions.  They  supported  the  right  of  South  African 
workers  to  negotiate  enforceable  contracts  and  they 
were  second  to  none  in  their  support  of  the  right  of 
workers  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  to  strike.  But 
their  fervent  support  of  workers'  rights  have  evapo- 
rated when  it  came  to  our  own  workers.  Our  labor 
law  discourages  the  efforts  of  workers  to  organize, 
undermines  the  enforceability  of  their  contracts, 
and  makes  workers  who  exercise  their  right  to  strike 
put  their  jobs  on  the  line. 

We  need  a  new  set  of  labor  laws  if  our  domestic 
policy  is  to  match  our  international  policy.  We  need 
a  labor  law  which  ensures  the  right  of  self-organiza- 
tion in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory  to  all  workers.  We 
need  a  labor  law  that  protects  the  right  of  all  workers 
to  make  a  free  and  informed  choice  on  representa- 
tion and  prevents  employer  interference  with  that 
right. 


We  need  a  labor  law  that  accords  all  workers  the 
right  to  bargain  over  each  and  every  issue  of  concern 
to  them.  We  need  a  labor  law  that  guarantees  work- 
ers that  once  a  labor  agreement  is  reached  it  will  be 
enforceable  for  its  full  term  and  the  employer  will 
not  be  permitted  to  evade  its  contractual  obliga- 
tions. And  we  also  need  a  labor  law  that  gives  both 
sides  to  a  contract  dispute  equal  treatment  under 
law.  The  right  to  negotiate  and  to  strike  is  a  high- 
sounding  but  empty  promise,  if,  as  is  presently  true, 
all  the  potent  weapons  are  on  the  employer's  side. 

You  are  all  aware,  I  am  sure,  that  President  Clinton 
has  asked  Labor  Secretary  Reich  and  Commerce 
Secretary  Brown  to  form  a  commission  on  the  future 
of  labor  management  relations.  A  ten-member 
commission  was  appointed  and  is  chaired  by  a  good 
friend  of  ours,  John  Dunlap.  Doug  Frazier,  past 
president  of  the  UAW,  as  well  as  former  labor 
secretaries  Ray  Marshall  and  Bill  Usury,  have  also 
agreed  to  serve. 

We  are  satisfied  with  the  makeup  of  the  commission 
which  is  expected  to  report  its  findings  to  Reich  and 
Brown  by  March  of  '94.  There  are  three  sets  of 
questions  that  the  commission  will  address:  What 
new  methods  should  be  encouraged  or  required  to 
enhance  workplace  productivity  through  employee 
participation;  what  changes  should  be  made  in  the 
present  legal  framework  of  collective  bargaining, 
and  what  should  be  done  to  enable  labor  and  man- 
agement to  resolve  problems  directly  rather  than 
through  government  agencies. 

The  AFL-CIO  hopes  and  believes  that  the  commis- 
sion is  committed  to  developing  a  labor  manage- 
ment relations  system  worthy  of  workers'  support 
and  dedicated  to  furthering  their  highest  aspira- 
tions. We  look  forward  to  working  with  the  commis- 
sion that  through  the  evolution  of  work  committee, 
you  will  remember,  wrote  The  Changing  Situation 
of  Workers  and  their  Unions  back  in  1985. 

The  commission  will  be  exploring  ideas  on  updating 
our  labor  laws  for  the  modem  workplace  with  an  eye 
toward  improving  our  overall  competitiveness.  This 
could  be  a  good  opportunity  to  make  some  desper- 
ately needed  changes  in  the  law,  changes  that  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  involving  more  workers  in  critical 
workplace  decisions. 

You  know,  we  hear  the  words  workplace  coopera- 
tion used  a  lot  today.  The  labor  movement  has  no 
quarrel  with  cooperation;  we  are  for  it.  As  long  as 
the  workers  themselves  hold  the  power  to  decide  on 
equal  terms  with  management  just  how  such  coop- 
erative efforts  will  proceed.  Workers  need  to  be 
protected  from  arbitrary  management  decisions. 
They  need  to  be  assured  that  their  input  doesn't  get 
them  fired.  Only  when  worker  organizations  are 
truly  independent  of  the  employer  does  labor-man- 
agement cooperation  have  any  real  meaning.  And 
that  is  why  the  NLRB,  for  the  second  time  in  recent 
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months,  did  the  right  thing  when  it  said  no  to  a 
so-called  labor  management  committee  at  Dupont 
Chemical,  ruling  that  Dupont  violated  the  federal 
ban  on  employer-dominated  worker  committees. 

Now,  the  NLRB  decision  said  what  we  have  always 
known,  that  workers  don't  have  a  real  voice  in  the 
workplace  unless  it  is  their  own  voice  freely  chosen 
by  the  workers  themselves.  Now  some  employers 
have  organized  publicly  since  the  NLRB  decisions 
and  the  Electromation  (phonetics)  and  Dupont 
cases,  claiming  the  end  of  employee  involvement  in 
the  workplace;  that  is  simply  not  true.  The  board 
has  only  outlawed  committees  whose  selection  and 
structure  is  dictated  by  management.  The  NLRB  has 
not  ruled  on  real  workplace  committees  where 
workers  choose  their  own  representatives,  set  their 
own  agenda  and  have  real  input  in  the  workplace. 

That  kind  of  committee  is  not  illegal  and  can,  in  fact, 
benefit  employers  and  employees.  No  one  in  the 
labor  movement  is  standing  in  the  way  of  real 
workers'  committees  in  either  the  union  or  the  non- 
union workplace.  And  that  is  why  we  are  going  to 
insist  that  labor  law  reform  focus  not  just  on  coop- 
eration, but  on  something  else,  achieving  something 
else,  something  known  as  workplace  democracy. 
Unfortunately,  we  are  a  longway  off  from  that  ideal. 
Every  day  at  working  places  all  over  the  country, 
workers  who  need  a  union  and  want  to  form  one  are 
harassed  and  intimidated,  and,  yes,  fired  for  trying 
to  exercise  their  basic  democratic  rights.  And  it  has 
been 

getting  worse  for  years.  Just  look  at  the  booming 
union  avoidance  industry  consisting  of  lawyers  and 
other  hired  guns  who  show  employers  how  to  bend 
and  break  the  labor  laws  and  get  away  with  it.  Or 
you  could  look  at  government  statistics  which  show 
that  in  organizing  campaigns  today  one  out  of  every 
16  union  supporters  is  fired  illegally  for  expressing 
that  support. 

Considering  the  frequency  of  these  planned  and 
calculated  violations  of  law,  it  is  remarkable  that  so 
many  workers,  so  dependent  on  their  jobs,  are  still 
willing  to  stick  their  necks  out  for  the  union.  And 
workers  defending  their  elemental  rights  are  met 
with  in  constant  injunctions  and  enormous  fines 
while  much  more  serious  infractions  of  the  law  by 
employers  wander  through  years  of  litigation,  and 
more  often  than  not  end  up  with  empty  remedies 
when  it  is  too  late  to  matter. 

That,  essentially,  is  what  is  wrong  with  the  law  today, 
and  that  is  what  needs  to  be  fixed.  Essential  ques- 
tions for  the  Dunlap  Commission  are  these:  Are 
human  rights  more  important  than  property  rights? 
Is  not  genuine  freedom  of  association  the  most  ef- 
fective way  of  achieving  the  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth  which  in  turn  is  essential  to  a  just  society,  and 
a  vibrant  economy?  And  is  it  still  the  policy  of  the 


United  States  government  to  encourage  and  to  pro- 
mote the  institution  of  collective  bargaining? 

If  these  questions  are  given  a  fair  hearing  there  can 
be  but  one  conclusion,  the  law  as  it  stands  is  not 
sufficient  to  ensure  working  people  their  basic  right 
to  join  a  trade  union.  The  ultimate  aim  of  our  labor 
laws  and  their  enforcement  should  be  the  principle 
that  a  worker's  decision  on  whether  or  not  to  join  a 
union  is  none  of  the  employer's  damned  business. 

(Applause.) 

MR-  MYERS:  That  is  the  fundamental  change  that 
the  AFL-CIO  and  our  affiliated  union  will  seek 
before  the  Dunlap  Commission  and  before  Con- 
gress. 

Today,  with  a  friendly  administration  in  Washing- 
ton, prospects  for  our  goal  of  fundamental  changes 
in  the  labor  law  are  better  than  they  have  been  for 
many  years.  That  is  not  to  say  that  the  road  ahead 
is  free  and  clear;  it  isn't.  As  always,  our  success  will 
depend  on  how  well  trade  union  activists  work  at  the 
grassroots  and  live  up  to  their  responsibility  to  edu- 
cate and  mobilize  our  members.  With  strong  activ- 
ism we  will  ultimately  win  our  cause  for  workplace 
democracy,  because  it  is  the  right  course  for  the 
country,  because  we  really  do  represent  the  best 
aspirations  of  working  people,  and  because  we  will 
not  quit. 

Thank  you  and  much  success  for  your  convention. 

(Applause.) 

MR.FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  Frank. 

The  next  speaker  on  the  agenda  is  Herman  Brown. 

Herman  is  the  northeast  regional  director  of  the 
Jewish  Labor  Committee,  and  also  the  director  of 
the  Workingmen's  Circle.  I  don't  think  there  has 
been  a  labor  function,  picket  line,  demonstration, 
that  Herman  has  not  been  at.  He  is  an  activist  and 
a  true  trade  unionist. 

Would  you  please  give  your  kind  attention  to  Her- 
man Brown.  Herman? 

(Applause.) 

MR.  BROWN:  President  Faherty,  guests  on  the 
dias,  brothers  and  sisters.  I  bring  the  greetings  of 
the  Jewish  Labor  Committee  to  wish  you  a  success- 
ful convention.  Ronald  Alman  is  the  chair  of  our 
northeast  region.  Ron  is  sitting  in  the  back. 

I'm  just  going  to  make  a  couple  of  brief  observations. 
The  Jewish  Labor  Committee  is  solidly  in  support 
of  labor  as  it  opposes  NAFTA,  as  it  seeks  to  have 
legislation  banning  striker  replacement  and  a  host 
of  other  labor  issues  which  over  the  years  has  in- 
volved the  Jewish  Labor  Committee  in  supporting 
Labor  fully.  But  I  want  to  say  a  thank  you  for 
Labor's  support  for  something  that  is  very  import- 
ant to  the  Jewish  community  and  it  is  very  meaning- 
ful at  this  time,  because  we  now  have  hopes  for  peace 
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in  the  Middle  East  between  the  Palestinians  and  the 
Israelis.  And  I  think  Labor  deserves  our  apprecia- 
tion for  being  a  very  firm  supporter  in  all  these  years 
of  difficulty  and  travail  in  Israel  in  its  quest  for 
security.  And  I  think  that  kind  of  support,  and  the 
support  of  the  United  States  for  Israel  has  led  to 
Palestinians  to  move  forward  in  a  very  meaningful 
way.  We  could  only  hope  and  a  pray  that  this  truly 
will  mean  peace  in  a  more  domestic  front. 

I  want  to  say  how  great  it  has  been  to  work  with  the 
Mass.  AFL-CIO.  Father  Boyle  of  the  Labor  Guild 
and  others  work  in  trying  to  bring  to  the  religious 
community  greater  understanding  of  Labor's  needs. 
We  are  members  of  the  Jewish  Community  Labor 
Council  of  Greater  Boston.  We  are  similarly  affili- 
ated with  Jewish  federations  around  New  England 
and  with  Father  Boyle's  leadership  we  held  a  confer- 
ence on  religion  and  labor.  The  two  things  were  jobs 
and  health  care  reform.  From  this  we  have  devel- 
oped a  paper  called  Labor  Rights  in  the  Jewish 
Tradition,  citing  sources  in  the  Bible  and  the  Torah 
and  so  on,  indicating  why  the  Jewish  community 
should  support  Labor.  It  is  part  of  our  tradition  for 
social  justice  at  this  time.  At  the  same  time  the 
Committee  on  Religion  and  Labor  is  moving  for- 
ward again  with  Father  Boyle's  leadership  and  the 
Mass.  AFL-CIO  with  the  Jewish  Community  with 
the  Mass  Council  of  Churches,  the  Archdiocese  is 
developing  a  document  which  will  be  distributed 
through  Congress  aggregations,  churches,  syn- 
agogues and  temples,  to  workers  who  have  been  laid 
off.  This  is  a  tragic  thing  for  the  worker,  the  family, 
the  society,  and  has  an  impact  on  the  congregation. 
And  we  will  be  developing  a  program  as  we  move 
forward  on  this.  Those  are  a  couple  of  instances  in 
which  the  Jewish  Labor  community  stands  close  to 
and  solidly  behind  Labor. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Herman. 

On  everybody's  table  there  should  be  this  orange 
paper  that  says,  "Keep  public  transportation  pub- 
lic." Would  you  please  fill  those  out  and  drop  these 
by  the  box  by  the  door  when  you  are  leaving  and  if 
you  need  extra  forms  they  are  available  at  the  door. 
This  is  in  support  of  the  6,000  members  of  Carmen's 
Local  589.  Thank  you. 

Our  next  speaker  is  a  friend  of  Labor's.  She  comes 
from  the  senatorial  district  of  Newton.  She  is  a 
powerful  chairperson  of  the  Commerce  and  Labor 
Committee.  We  have  gone  to  Lois  many  times  for 
things  that  we  have  been  looking  for.  I  can't  say  that 
we  have  been  a  hundred  percent  successful,  but  on 
most  of  the  issues  Senator  Pines  is  with  the  working 
person. 


So  at  this  time  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce 
the  senator  from  Newton,  chair  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce and  Labor  Committee,  Senator  Lois  Pines. 

(Applause.) 

SENATOR  PINES:  President  Faherty,  distin- 
guished guests,  delegates  of  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  representing  400,000  strong  statewide, 
I'm  honored  to  be  invited  to  join  you  this  morning 
to  address  your  36th  annual  convention  of  this  great 
progressive  labor  organization. 

This  gathering  comes  at  a  time  when  after  12  years 
of  union-bashing  and  union-busting  by  Republican 
administrations  in  Washington,  the  picture  for 
working  men  and  women  across  this  country  is 
brightening.  As  I  watched  President  Clinton  speak 
last  night,  and  do  so  so  passionately,  with  so  much 
understanding  of  the  health  care  needs  of  the 
Americans  and  their  families,  and  to  have  him  lay 
out  his  vision  of  a  new  health  care  system,  it  made 
me  think  about  the  great  victory  that  working  people 
achieved  last  November.  And  I  think  that  your 
efforts  in  the  last  election  are  indeed  changing 
America.  We  are  finally  on  the  right  path  again.  We 
are  putting  working  people  and  their  families  first. 
In  Bill  Clinton  we  have  a  full  and  equal  partner  in 
America's  future  growth  and  prosperity.  At  last  we 
have  a  president  who  hears  and  understands 
worker's  concerns,  whether  it  is  health  care,  family 
leave,  workplace  safety.  In  short,  we  have  a  presi- 
dent who,  for  the  first  time  in  12  years,  is  reaching 
out  to  grasp  worker's  hands  instead  of  stabbing 
workers  in  the  back. 

(Applause.) 

SENATOR  PINES:  Here  in  Massachusetts,  how- 
ever, the  picture  for  Labor  is  clouded  by  the  smoke 
issuing  from  the  third  floor  comer  office  of  the 
Statehouse,  and  it's  generated  by  the  most  anti- 
Labor  administration  the  state  has  seen  since  Calvin 
Coolidge. 

(Applause.) 

SENATOR  PINES:  The  theme  of  this  year's  AFL- 
CIO  convention  is  All's  Well  that  Ends  Weld;  a 
sentiment  I  thoroughly  share.  And  as  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  and  Labor  Committee  I've  witnessed 
an  administration  wage  a  vendetta  against  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  Massachusetts.  And  this  may 
be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  all's  well  in  Weld's 
world,  a  tiny  universe  privilege  where  all  collars  are 
white,  and  heavy  lifting  is  limited  to  wielding  a 
squash  racket.  All's  well  in  that  world  that  is  totally 
out  of  touch  with  working  people,  their  pains  and 
frustrations,  their  dreams  and  desires.  All's  well  in 
that  world  which  hears  every  whisper  and  sigh  from 
corporate  boardrooms,  but  is  oblivious  to  the  cries 
of  the  schoolroom  teacher,  the  welder,  and  the  con- 
struction worker. 
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When  Boston  Gas  workers  were  locked  out  last 
spring  it  was  Democrats  who  listened  and  re- 
sponded to  their  needs,  inspired  by  the  heroic  stand 
of  Paul  Hannon  and  the  gas  workers  local. 

(Applause.) 

SENATOR  PINES:  Is  Paul  Hannon  here?  I  saw 
him  outside.  Why  don't  you  stand  up,  Paul? 

Up  top  hiding. 

(Applause.) 

SENATOR  PINES:  Ready  and  willing  to  work, 
denied  benefits,  Boston  Gas  workers  were  facing 
gray  hardships.  We  all  felt  the  pain  that  workers 
confronted  when  they  missed  mortgage  payments, 
or  they  had  to  put  their  children's  education  plans 
on  hold.  As  a  mother  who  put  two  children  through 
college,  I  understand  how  hard  we  work  to  strive  to 
give  our  children  a  better  life,  and  how  crushing  it 
can  be  when  these  plans  are  dashed.  And  it  was 
Democrats  like  Representatives  Paul  Gannon  and 
Dan  Bosley  and  Senator  Tom  Birmingham,  and 
other  sponsors,  Lou  Kafka,  John  Rogers,  Joe  Sulli- 
van, Marc  Draisen,  Paul  Caron,  John  Businger  who 
saw  and  got  legislation,  who  ensured  unemployment 
benefits  for  workers  who  show  up  and  find  their 
place  of  employment  padlocked  by  management, 
and  we  got  that  legislation  passed. 

(Applause.) 

SENATOR  PINES:  And  in  doing  so  we  had  to 
override  Governor  Weld's  veto,  a  veto  that  was  as 
predictable  as  the  sun  rising  in  the  east  and  setting 
in  the  west.  When  it  comes  to  any  measure  that  will 
help  workers  in  any  way,  the  Governor  apparently 
can  think  only  of  the  old  Groucho  Marx  refrain,  "I 
don't  care  who  commenced  it,  I'm  against  it." 

We  have  dealt  with  the  Weld  administration's  unre- 
lenting anti-labor  attitude  time  after  time.  Last  year 
my  committee,  aided  with  the  superb  efforts  of  Joe 
Faherty,  Bobby  Haynes  and  thousands  of  rank  and 
file  members  of  the  AFL-CIO,  led  by  you  who  con- 
tacted their  legislators,  and  they  averted  a  poten- 
tially disastrous  situation  of  long-term  insolvency  of 
our  unemployment  trust  fund.  And  we  enacted 
strong  legislation  that  will  make  that  fund  available 
even  if  we  are  battered  by  another  recession.  And 
what  was  the  Governor's  main  interest  during  this 
very  difficult  and  important  process?  Slash  benefits; 
to  slash  the  dependency  allowance  to  laid  off  work- 
ers with  children;  to  cut  off  eligibility  from  30  to  26 
weeks  even  as  the  Congress  was  voting  to  extend 
benefits  and  to  disqualify  as  many  unemployment 
insurance  recipients  as  they  could.  And  it  was  only 
through  a  great  struggle  that  we  were  able  to  fight 
off  these  assaults  on  Labor  and  to  save  these  bene- 
fits for  the  workers  of  Massachusetts.  The  legisla- 
ture is  now  back  in  session  on  Monday  and  there  is 
a  great  deal  that  is  needed  to  be  done  before  the 
summer  recess.    The  Governor  vetoed,  surprise. 


surprise,  a  pro-worker  provision  relating  to  people 
being  disqualified  for  unemployment  insurance  due 
to  workplace  misconduct.  Through  administrative 
fiat  the  Weld  administration  has,  in  my  mind,  abused 
this  misconduct  provision  and  has  disqualified  thou- 
sands of  otherwise  eligible  workers,  and  now  we 
must  fight  to  override  Governor  Weld's  veto. 

(Applause.) 

SENATOR  PINES:  We  will  also  continue  to  make 
workers'  safety  and  health  a  top  priority.  Today  I  am 
calling  on  union  members  to  contact  their  legislators 
again.  This  time  to  help  us  pass  a  bill  entitled  Senate 
1695,  and  that  is  the  whistle-blower  bill.  This  bill  will 
provide  protection  for  workers  who  blow  the  whistle 
on  employer  actions  that  threaten  and  endanger 
health  and  safety.  I  have  sponsored  this  legislation 
for  many  years,  but  this  year  it  appears  we  have  the 
potential  to  make  this  a  law.  And  as  Nancy  Lessin 
of  MassCOSH  has  painstakingly  documented,  and  I 
think  there  are  materials  here  for  you,  two  workers 
are  killed  each  week  in  Massachusetts  while  200  are 
injured  every  day.  So  this  bill  is  for  the  construction 
worker  who  puts  his  life  and  limb  in  jeopardy  every 
day  because  of  unsafe  conditions  at  a  Quincy  ship- 
yard, but  stayed  quiet  because  of  fear  of  losing  his 
job.  This  bill  is  to  avoid  the  sorrows  of  the  families 
like  the  one  that  lost  a  father  crushed  to  death  by  an 
unsecured  platform  at  a  Brockton  foundry.  And 
this  bill  is  to  make  sure  that  there  are  no  more 
accidents  like  the  workers  painting  the  Bourne 
bridge  who  fell  to  their  death  in  the  Cape  Cod  canal. 

Massachusetts  has  no  whistleblower  protection  for 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  working  people.  We 
need  it  now  and  that  bill  will  be  in  the  Senate  this 
week,  and  we  need  your  help  to  make  that  a  reality 
before  the  end  of  this  session. 
I'm  also  calling  on  Massachusetts  to  establish  man- 
datory health  and  safety  committees  to  protect  the 
well-being  of  our  work  force  as  they  have  done  in 
Oregon.  These  committees  are  made  up  of  business 
and  labor,  and  they  would  ensure  that  the  key  issues 
of  health  and  safety  will  come  first. 

The  21st  Century  will  bring  a  complex  global  econ- 
omy that  few  of  us  can  even  begin  to  imagine  today, 
but  it  takes  very  little  imagination  to  realize  that  if 
Labor  is  not  a  full  participant  in  this  brand-new 
economy,  then  quite  simply  we  will  fail.  Without  a 
strong  and  vibrant  work  force  the  entire  grid  of 
systems  that  props  up  our  economy  and  our  social 
structure,  I  believe,  will  collapse,  and  that  is  why 
President  Clinton,  and  Labor  Secretary  Reich  have 
put  so  much  stake  in  worker  education  and  training. 
But  while  the  President  and  the  Secretary  look  to 
the  21st  Century  and  prosperity  for  all  Americans, 
we  in  Massachusetts  are  led  by  a  Republican  admin- 
istration that's  more  in  tune  with  the  19th  Century. 
These  Republicans  disdain  Labor;  they  are  suspi- 
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cious  of  any  effort  to  benefit  workers  with  the  GOP 
at  the  helm.  Attempts  to  modernize  our  economy 
and  to  insure  the  participation  of  all  workers,  chal- 
lenging under  any  set  of  circumstances,  in  my  opin- 
ion, will  almost  certainly  fail.  So  we  will  do  it  without 
them,  Democrats  and  Labor  working  together  in 
solidarity,  needing  each  other,  pushing  each  other 
and  striving  together  to  achieve  economic  justice. 

With  President  Clinton  in  the  Whitehouse,  with 
Senator  Ted  Kennedy  returned  to  a  leadership  role 
in  the  Senate  in  1994,  and  with  the  Democrats  back 
in  the  comer  office  in  1994  — 

(Applause.) 

SENATOR  PINES:  -  we  will  achieve  economic 
justice,  prosperity  and  dignity  for  all  the  workers  of 
Massachusetts.  And  I  look  forward  to  continuing  to 
work  with  you  and  thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Just  in  case  you  didn't  write  it 
down,  the  number  of  the  whistleblower  bill  is  Senate 
Bill  1695. 

And  thanks  again.  Senator  Pines,  for  that  great, 
inspiring  talk,  and  good  luck  starting  Monday.  And 
I  hope  all  the  overrides  are  taken  care  of.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  To  introduce  the  main  speaker 
this  morning  is  a  person  who  has  been  used  to  sitting 
on  this  dias,  the  secretary-treasurer  emeritus  of  the 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  who  is  a  staff  representa- 
tive of  District  II  of  the  lUE,  and  a  good  friend,  I 
believe,  of  everybody  in  this  hall. 

George  Carpenter,  when  he  found  out  that  Presi- 
dent Bywater  was  going  to  be  speaking,  asked  for  the 
privilege  of  introducing  him.  And  as  secretary-trea- 
surer emeritus,  I  thought  that  would  be  a  great  idea. 
So  I  give  you  George  Carpenter  to  give  you  the 
introduction. 

George? 

(Applause.) 

MR.  CARPENTER:  Thank  you,  Joe. 

This  is  certainly  familiar  ground  for  me.  Sisters  and 
brothers,  once  again  American  workers  face  a  major 
challenge.  If  we  lose  this  fight  it  can  mean  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  good-paying  industrial  union  jobs 
going  to  a  foreign  country.  This  fight  is  NAFTA. 

Just  as  in  the  past,  the  American  worker  must  rise 
to  meet  this  challenge.  We  have  a  history  of  re- 
sponding to  attacks  on  us  by  those  who  would  do  us 
harm.  The  American  Labor  movement  has  a  long 
record  of  producing  leaders  who  will  spearhead 
these  important  fights  of  ours.  Just  as  John  L.  Lewis 
stepped  forward  to  lead  our  struggles  with  the 
greedy  coal  barons,  and  just  as  Walter  Luther 
guided  us  through  an  era  of  automation.  Bill  Bywa- 


ter is  speaking  out  for  us  to  stop  the  flight  of  our  jobs 
to  Mexico. 

Bill  Bywater  is  no  stranger  to  the  threat  of  job  loss 
due  to  imports.  He  started  his  Labor  committee  at 
lUE,  Sperry  Rand's  Local  1445,  in  1931,  rising 
through  the  ranks  to  become  president  of  this  great 
international  union  in  1982.  All  the  time  speaking 
out  warning  of  the  incredible  job  loss  this  country 
will  experience  if  we  continue  to  allow  imports  to  be 
our  major  export. 

In  1968  he  was  the  first  person  that  warned  Congress 
of  how  the  Japanese  dumping  of  their  products  at 
below  cost  could  ruin  our  television  industry,  and 
how  right  he  was.  Bill  now  speaks  on  a  policymaking 
board  of  the  national  AFL-CIO  as  a  vice  president. 
Former  presidential  candidate  and  a  good  friend  of 
Labor,  Senator  Tom  Harkins  refers  to  Bill  as  the 
Paul  Revere  of  trade. 

It  is  my  deep,  personal  privilege  to  introduce  to  you 
the  president  of  the  lUE,  Bill  Bywater. 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 

MR.  BYWATER:  Thank  you  very  much  for  the 
kind  reception. 

In  talking  about  the  problem  of  the  NAFTA  and  the 
threat  to  our  jobs,  I  like  to  point  out  who  we  are 
dealing  with,  what  kind  of  country  they  are,  and  the 
individuals  that  run  that  country. 

Salinas  is  the  present  president  of  Mexico.  The 
party  he  belongs  to  is  the  PRI.  The  PRI  has  never 
been  out  of  office.  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  may 
be  is  they  count  the  ballots  and  as  a  result  they  never 
seem  to  lose.  The  last  election  that  Salinas  was  in 
they  had  computers  and  his  opposition  was  winning. 
All  of  a  sudden  the  balloting  stopped;  the  counting 
stopped  on  the  balloting.  Well,  what  happened  was 
they  found  that  even  with  all  the  ballots  they  had 
stuffed  it  still  wasn't  enough.  They  had  to  go  back 
and  stuff  some  more.  And  so  Salinas  won  the  elec- 
tion. 

He  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  elected  by  the  workers  in 
Mexico,  he  is  elected  by  the  rich,  corrupt  influence 
in  Mexico  who  doesn't  give  a  damn  about  the  Mex- 
ican workers.  And  it  is  an  insult  when  Salinas  and 
his  crappy  supporters  infer  that  anyone  who  is 
against  NAFTA  is  against  the  Mexican  workers.  We 
in  Labor  are  m(pre  for  the  Mexican  workers  than 
Salinas  is.  That  is  a  fact. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  BYWATER:  Then  there  is  a  union  down 
there,  the  CTM,  in  Mexico.  They  are  hooked,  well, 
they  are  totally  controlled  by  the  PRI.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  many  of  them  are  representatives  in  their 
Congress.  And  you  know  how  they  got  there?  By 
ballot  stuffing,  of  course.  And  they  are  the  ones  that 
supposedly  represent  the  workers. 
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I  was  down  there  and  I  met  with  the  CTM,  and  I 
could  tell  you,  my  impression  when  I  came  away  from 
the  meeting  with  them,  I  said  to  Lane  Kirkland,  that 
I  didn't  trust  them  at  all.  And  they  had  another 
meeting  scheduled  and  I  said  I  didn't  want  to  waste 
my  time  meeting  with  them  the  second  time.  So  I 
didn't  go  to  the  second  meeting,  and  I  was  right. 

Now,  I  will  give  you  a  record  of  a  Salinas  government 
and  a  CTM  in  terms  of  Labor  rights.  And  I  am  just 
going  to  cite  a  couple  of  examples,  I  am  not  going  to 
recite  them  all,  that  would  take  an  hour  or  more,  but 
just  two  of  them  that  happened  recently.  In  1987  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  closed  their  plant  for  two 
months,  laid  off  everybody,  and  they  said  they  termi- 
nated them.  And  then  a  few  months  later  they 
opened  the  plant  again  and  they  offered  the  people 
who  had  been  there  and  had  a  contract,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  come  back  into  the  plant  for  another  job  at 
less  pay  and  less  benefits.  And  when  the  people 
lined  up  to  come  back  to  the  job,  those  troublemak- 
ers, like  all  of  us  in  this  room  who  are  pro-union, 
they  were  told  they  weren't  needed  and  they  were 
blacklisted,  couldn't  find  a  job. 

After  two  years  of  working  under  the  heels  of  that 
company  backed  by  the  Mexican  government,  new 
leaders  arose  and  in  '89  they  decided  they  were  going 
to  strike.  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  happened.  They 
had  a  strike  and  they  had  a  sitdown,  and  the  Mexican 
government  sent  in  thugs  into  the  plant,  killed  peo- 
ple. Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  only  one  was 
killed;  many  others  were  wounded.  And  then  they 
understood  they  had  to  accept  that  lousy  contract 
and  the  standards  that  Ford  set,  whether  they  liked 
it  or  not.  I  didn't  hear  Bush  saying  anything  about 
it  at  the  time.  I  remember  him  arguing  for  the  poor 
workers  in  Poland,  how  terrible  it  was  under  the 
heels  of  the  Communists.  What  about  the  heels  of 
Salinas?  What  about  the  workers  that  were  shot  and 
those  that  were  killed;  what  about  them?  He  didn't 
say  a  word;  didn't  say  a  word. 

And  then  in  1992  we  had  another  incident. 
Volkswagen,  Ford  only  had  3400,  Volkswagen  had 
about  16,000  workers  and  those  16,000  workers 
Volkswagen  decided  to  negotiate  a  contract.  That 
contract  was  too  expensive  for  them.  Expensive? 
The  average  wage  down  there  that  they  earn  in  a 
course  of  a  year  is  $2500  a  year.  But  that  was  too 
expensive  for  Volkswagen,  so  they  decided  they  are 
going  to  abrogate  the  contract.  Salinas  upheld  them. 
They  abrogated  the  contract  and  they  made  up  a  new 
contract  with  benefits  much  less  than  what  they 
received  before,  and  the  people  had  to  accept  it,  and 
the  ones  that  gave  them  trouble  were  thrown  out  of 
the  shop.  They  couldn't  get  back  in  that  shop  and 
they  were  blacklisted. 

And  that  goes  on  to  this  day  and  Bush  never  said 
anything  about  it.  And  I  can't  understand  President 
Clinton  who  is  supposed  to  be  pro-Labor,  and  who 


we  put  him  in  office,  it  was  a  Labor  movement  and 
no  one  else  that  put  him  in  office  — 

(Applause.) 

MR.  BYWATER:  The  kindest  thing  I  could  say  is 
that  he  has  gotten  bad  advice.  We  are  going  to  give 
him  some  good  advice  and  tell  him  to  dump  that 
damned  NAFTA;  we  don't  want  it. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  BYWATER:  Now,  let's  talk  about  the  wages 
and  the  conditions  of  the  workers  over  there.  I  can 
tell  you,  the  electronics  industry,  which  I  am  very 
familiar  with  because  we  had  350,000  dues-paying 
members  back  in  1972,  today  we  have  about  150,000 
members;  that  is  what  we  have  today.  Where  did  the 
jobs  go?  Yes,  some  went  to  the  Far  East,  but  most 
of  them  now  are  down  in  Mexico  in  the  maquiladora. 
One-third  of  all  the  American  jobs  in  the  electronics 
industry  are  now  down  in  Mexico;  that  is  where  they 
are.  And  what  are  they  paying  them?  They  are 
paying  them  between  60  cents  and  a  dollar  an  hour. 
That  is  what  they  are  paying  them.  How  could  those 
people  live  on  it? 

I  am  sure  many  of  you  by  now  have  seen  pictures  of 
how  they  live  in  squalor,  the  workers  there.  The 
plants  are  beautiful.  They  are  more  modem  than 
the  plants  in  the  United  States  built  by  our  corpora- 
tions. And  they  take  the  plants  down  there  and 
exploit  the  workers.  They  are  not  as  productive  as 
we  are,  but  they  are  not  that  far  from  us.  But  don't 
underestimate  them,  because  Mexico  is  now  training 
more  and  more  workers.  They  have  over  300,000 
engineers  available  to  them.  They  are  making  cars 
now,  and  they  are  making  engines.  In  fact,  the  ex- 
port of  engines  for  cars  is  the  highest  in  the  world 
today  coming  out  of  Mexico  at  a  rate  around  2.50  an 
hour;  that  is  what  they  are  getting  and  that  is  the  top 
rate.  That  is  what  they  are  getting.  We  can't  com- 
pete against  that. 

The  senator  from  Texas  said,  okay,  Texas,  do  any- 
thingyouwant.  Forget  about  minimum  wages.  For- 
get about  our  Labor  laws.  Forget  about  all  of  that 
and  do  whatever  you  damn  please.  We  wouldn't 
allow  that  now,  would  we?  But  here  we  have,  right 
on  our  border,  a  country  ruled  by  a  dictator.  You 
don't  really  have  laws  there  that  would  protect  you 
like  we  have  in  the  United  States. 

Total  corruption  throughout  Mexico.  The  judges, 
everyone,  have  their  hands  out.  That  is  what  you 
have  to  deal  with.  Don't  ever  get  arrested  in  Mexico 
for  speeding  or  anything,  you  may  never  come  back. 
You  think  I  am  kidding;  don't  go  down  there  and  try 
it.  That  is  the  kind  of  a  country  it  is.  And  those 
workers  who  live  in  squalor,  and  they  have  water 
they  take  from  buckets  that  had  chemicals  in  them 
that  wind  up  killing  them  later  on  in  life. 

Right  across  the  border,  the  American  border,  the 
workers  there,  the  wives  that  have  kids  wind  up 
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having  kids  without  brains;  that  is  no  exaggeration, 
it  is  a  fact.  Some  people  may  not  understand  that 
that  can  be,  bom  without  brains.  Live  for  maybe  a 
few  hours,  or  even  a  day  and  then  they  are  dead. 
What  is  it  from?  It  is  from  the  polutions  that  are  in 
the  streams. 

Now,  the  multi-national  corporations  that  have 
been  down  in  Mexico,  they  don't  clean  up  those 
streams,  they  keep  dumping  and  dumping.  That  is 
why  they  go  down  there,  they  don't  have  to  worry 
about  our  laws.  What  good  are  our  laws  against 
these  multi-nationals?  They  can  pollute  the  land 
and  streams,  go  down  to  Mexico  and  do  the  same 
damned  thing.  Low  wages,  do  what  you  damn 
please.  Don't  worry  about  Labor  laws;  you  don't 
have  anything  to  worry  about.  Don't  worry  about 
dumping,  you  could  dump  all  the  chemicals  you  want 
into  the  streams  and  get  away  with  it. 

And  what  is  Mexico  now  suggesting?  Salinas  —  well, 
Bush  got  together  with  Salinas  and  said,  "Hey,  look, 
tell  you  what.  We  are  going  to  help  you  clean  up  all 
this."  "We"  —  he  is  speaking  for  us  at  this  point. 
"We  are  going  to  help  pay  for  what  the  multi-na- 
tional corporations  put  into  your  ground,  into  your 
streams.  And  the  laws  to  enforce,  we  are  going  to 
just  forget  about  that.  We  are  going  to  help  you  out 
with  our  tax  dollars."  Figuring  even  between  the  two 
of  them,  whatever  they  had  planned  to  give  at  the 
time,  I  figured  out  it  would  take  14  years  just  to  clean 
the  things  up  that  you  have  now  in  Mexico,  14  years, 
that  is  how  long  it  would  take.  And  that  is  provided 
that  they  don't  put  anything  else  into  the  streams  or 
into  the  land.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing  you  have. 
They  hadn't  cleaned  it  up.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  now  building  some  plants  where  they  are  going 
to  use  coal,  soft  coal  that  is  going  to  pollute  all  of 
Texas.  And  you  know  what  they  are  saying?  "That 
is  our  laws.  You  can't  intervene  in  our  laws."  They 
that  right.  This  is  after  the  NAFTA  agreements 
were  supposedly  agreed  to.  That  is  what  they  told 
us.  That  is  why  the  judge  ruled  against  the  agree- 
ment, because  he  said  they  did  not  clean  up  the 
pollution  they  had  in  Mexico,  and,  therefore,  they 
have  no  right  to  have  that  agreement.  That  is  going 
through  the  courts  now.  I  don't  know  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  it,  but  he  is  a  very  smart  judge  and  he 
understand  the  law,  and  that  was  his  position. 

In  spite  of  that,  why  is  this  administration  continuing 
to  go  along  with  it?  Is  it  because  the  multi-national 
corporations  wanted  it?  You  are  damned  right. 
That  is  exactly  what  it  is.  The  Mexican  government 
has  put  $25  million  plus  into  the  propaganda  to  sell 
this  piece  of  crap.  And  in  addition  to  that,  the 
multi-nationals,  they  are  going  to  double  that  figure, 
at  least  $50  million.  And  who  are  these  multi-na- 
tional corporations?  These  are  the  same  multi-na- 
tional corporations  that  broke  our  strikes.  That  are 
strikebreakers  that  have  thrown  people  out  of  jobs. 
They  are  the  ones  and  they  are  supporting  this. 


Now,  whose  side  should  the  president  be  on;  our  side 
or  their  side? 

VOICES:  Our  side. 

MR.  BYWATER:  You  are  damned  right  our  side. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  BYWATER:  I  supported,  along  with  many  of 
you  in  this  room,  probably  all  of  you  in  this  room, 
President  Clinton.  I  support  him.  I  don't  support 
him  on  this.  He  is  wrong  on  this,  and  we  in  Labor 
have  a  right  to  tell  him  he  is  wrong.  I  am  not  going 
to  back  up  because  he  happens  to  be  a  Democratic 
president.  I  don't  care  who  the  hell  he  is,  if  they  are 
doing  something  to  Labor  that  is  bad,  I  am  against 
the  God  damned  thing. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  BYWATER:  Let's  talk  about  some  of  the 
arguments  that  the  opposition  give  us.  They  say  the 
exports  we  have  to  Mexico,  we're  on  the  plus  side, 
although  Salinas  has  told  his  own  people  the  day 
after  the  agreement  goes  through  they  are  going  to 
be  on  the  plus  side.  Now,  someone,  not  both  sides 
could  be  on  the  plus  side  on  the  question  of  exports; 
that  is  not  possible.  But  that  is  what  he  says,  anyway, 
and  I  believe  him.  I  don't  believe  what  is  being  told 
to  me  by  the  multi-national  corporations,  because 
let  me  tell  you  something,  out  of  the  exports  they  are 
talking  about  going  down  to  Mexico,  80  percent  of 
them  are  capital  goods  and  parts  from  multi-na- 
tional corporations.  You  know  what  that  means. 
They  are  building  in  plants  down  there  and  selling 
that  as  exports.  You  are  damned  right  they  are 
exporting,  the  plant  and  then  our  jobs  go  with  it  after 
that;  that  is  what  happened.  That  is  what  it  is  all 
about.  Don't  listen  to  the  bullshit  these  other  guys 
are  telling  you,  I  tell  you  that  is  just  plain  bullshit, 
and  that  is  all  it  is,  that  we  are  on  the  plus  side  when 
it  comes  to  trade  with  Mexico.  We  are  on  the  minus 
side  because  that  is  only  multi-national  corporations 
that  are  exporting  to  themselves;  that  is  what  that 
amounts  to. 

The  workers  buy  our  products.  We  are  going  to 
raise  the  wages  of  the  workers?  Yes,  we  are  going 
to  raise  the  wages  of  the  workers.  Let  me  read 
something  to  you,  it  just  got  out  of  the  paper,  out  of 
Newsweek.  This  is  something  by  a  Congressman 
who  is,  in  Mexico,  who  is  also  a  big  shot  in  the  CTM, 
that  phony  union,  and  he  is  also,  of  course,  a  Con- 
gressman in  the  legislature  of  Mexico. 

I  may  not  pronounce  his  name  right,  but  I  will  give 
you  what  I  have  here  anyway.  Congressman  —  looks 
like  Lisragga,  whatever.  Anyway,  whatever  the  hell 
his  name  is,  anyway,  also  a  CTM  official.  And  here 
is  what  he  says.  "I  think  it  will  take  at  least  50  years 
to  reduce  the  gap  in  the  United  States  by  40  percent, 
seriously."  That  is  his  words,  "seriously".  Yes,  he  is 
right,  seriously.  So  what  does  that  mean?  We  are 
going  to  wait  around  50  years  before  they  come  up 
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to  60  percent  of  our  wages?  In  the  meantime,  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  the  jobs?  Where  are  the  jobs 
now?  I  don't  see  the  jobs.  We  got  16  and  a  half 
miUion  right  now  of  the  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed in  this  country. 

And  they  talk  about  job  training.  When  you  hear  a 
Congressman  or  a  senator  tell  you  about  job  train- 
ing, "Don't  worry  about  the  NAFTA,  we  are  going 
to  put  job  training  in  the  bill,"  bullshit.  Let  me  tell 
you  what  that  is. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  BYWATERj  They  don't  have  enough  jobs 
right  now.  You  and  I  know  that.  If  there  were  jobs 
available  our  people  would  take  them  now.  There 
are  engineers  right  now  that  can't  find  jobs;  kids 
graduating  from  college  can't  find  jobs.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  my  grandson  graduating  from  college 
and  finding  a  job.  I  could  tell  you  right  now  there 
are  unemployed  engineers,  technicians  who  have 
lost  their  jobs,  looking  around  for  jobs,  that  have 
been,  had  the  ability  and  have  been  in  that  particular 
job  foryears  and  can't  find  new  jobs  now.  You  know 
that.  You  know  it.  We  all  know  it. 

There  are  people  that  were  in  your  plant  no  longer 
could  find  a  job.  They  are  on  relief  rolls;  you  know 
that.  You  have  children  right  now  that  graduated 
from  high  school;  they  can't  find  jobs.  I  remember 
a  time  in  the  1950's  when  a  guy  working  in  the  shop 
and  he  went,  he  was  going  to  retire  and  before  he 
retired  his  son  was  going  to  have  a  job  in  the  same 
plant,  and  he  is  looking  forward  to  his  pension.  You 
don't  have  that  position  now. 

Why  are  we  so  damned  crazy  to  let  our  jobs  go  out 
of  the  United  States?  Why  do  we  allow  multi-na- 
tional corporations  to  ruin  our  lives  the  way  they 
are?  What  is  the  matter  with  the  Congress  and  the 
laws?  Why  don't  they  protect  the  American  worker? 
Because  if  there  is  a  war,  who  the  hell  fights  the  war 
for  them?  It  is  the  worker;  it  is  not  the  multi-na- 
tional. We  fight  it,  us  and  our  children  fight  the 
damned  war. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  BYWATERj  You  know,  one  of  the  questions 
that  we  are  going  to  have  for  some  of  the  Mexicans 
down  there  is  the  druggies.  They  are  going  to  be  able 
to  now  ship  their  products  into  the  United  States, 
their  drugs,  very  simple.  We  won't  have  enough 
people  to  inspect  them.  You  are  not  going  to  inspect 
a  truck  for  maybe  ten  hours,  you  are  going  to  give 
them  maybe  ten  minutes  and  then  the  truck  is  going 
to  come  through.  And  they  are  going  to  bring  drugs 
in. 

Now  the  way  it  is  under  the  NAFTA  they  could  have 
a  truck  driven  by  a  Mexican  driver  making  two  or 
$3.00  an  hour,  whatever  the  hell  it  might  be,  drive  a 
truck  through  with  a  Mexican  license  plate.  Don't 
have  toworryabout  our  laws,  and  he  is  going  to  drive 


a  truck  right  on  through  in  various  states,  dumping 
the  products  in  the  American  market. 

You  know  the  sad  part  of  this,  eventually,  if  this  were 
to  pass,  the  whole  country  would  wake  up  and  say, 
"My  God,  what  happened?  We  don't  have  any  more 
jobs;  where  are  the  jobs?"  And  the  American  mar- 
ket, we  are  the  biggest  bread  basket  in  the  world  for 
everybody.  What  are  we  going  to  buy  if  our  people 
are  unemployed? 

They  talk  about  protecting  consumers,  giving 
breaks.  We  are  consumers,  that  is  who  we  are.  All 
the  workers  in  this  country  are  consumers,  but  if  they 
don't  have  a  job  they  can't  consume;  that  is  what  it 
is. 

I  was  in  a  debate  about  a  week  ago  with  someone 
from  the  State  department.  The  ambassador  was 
supposed  to  debate  with  me,  I  don't  know  if  he 
chickened  out  or  not,  but  he  sent  somebody  else  in 
his  place.  But  I  read  this  particular  thing  on  the 
paper  and  she  said  to  me,  "That  can't  be  so."  So, 
okay,  I  let  her  go  on  and  on  and  on.  I  love  that.  And 
then  after  I  got  her  sucked  in  totally  I  showed  her 
the  article  here. 

It  is  going  to  cost  us  about  $2  billion;  you  knowwhy? 
We  are  going  to  lower  our  tariffs;  we  are  going  to 
retrain  our  workers;  we  are  going  to  have  extra 
Board  of  Bridges  and  Highways,  some  more  things 
come  in.  We  are  going  to  take  care  of  the  sewage 
treatment  for  the  Mexicans.  We  are  going  to  have 
custom  inspectors  and  we  are  going  to  have  extra 
expenses  for  agricultural  programs.  That  is  all,  we 
are  going  to  pay  for  all  that. 

Say,  are  we  stupid?  Are  we  going  to  allow  this  crap 
to  happen?  Are  we  going  to  allow  these  guys  to  do 
this?  Let  me  tell  you  what  the  answer  is.  You  tell 
every  single  Congressman,  and  I  made  it  very  plain 
to  them,  that  is  my  position,  "You  vote  for  NAFTA 
or  we  are  voting  your  ass  out  of  office." 

(Applause.) 

MR.  BYWATER:  Well,  let  me  end  it  with  this.  The 
only  way  that  is  going  to  happen  is  if  every  one  of  us 
gets  off  of  our  ass  and  tells  our  Congressman  right 
to  his  face,  "You  are  going  to  steal  our  jobs  away 
from  us."  And  I  don't  want  to  hear  all  this  crappy 
talk  about,  you  know,  we  are  going  to  have  all  these 
new  jobs.  Where  are  these  new  jobs?  The  layoffs 
are  first.  First  you  layoff.  The  plants  are  closed 
down.  You  wind  up  with  ghost  towns  and  then  they 
are  going  to  retrain  you  for  jobs?  There  aren't 
enough  jobs  to  retrain  everybody  that  is  going  to  lose 
their  jobs. 

We  lost  $500,000  in  the  Maquiladoras.  What  do  you 
think  is  going  to  happen  with  this  program  that  is 
larger  than  the  Mequiladoras?  You  are  going  to  lose 
maybe  a  million  dollars  over  a  period  of  years.  We 
can't  afford  that.  We  can't  afford  that  at  all.  Let's 
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stop  being  Uncle  Sam  to  eveiybody  and  let's  start 
being  Americans  for  Americans  for  a  change. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Well,  that  is  what  I  call  just  plain 
talk,  and  that  is  what  we  need  more  of,  just  plain  talk. 

Bill,  as  you  could  tell,  you  are  well-received  in  this 
state,  and  that  message  has  been  given. 

Letters  went  out  to  all  our  Congressmen  and  the 
letters  said,  "Where  are  you  on  NAFTA?"  We 
didn't  get  responses  from  too  many  of  them,  and  I 
told  them  in  a  second  letter  that  if  I  did  not  get  a 
positive  response  that  they  were  going  to  be  re- 
corded against  us.  So  far  we  have  two  Congress 
people,  Barney  Frank,  who  is  against  fast  track,  also, 
and  John  Olver.  I  have  received  responses  from  a 
couple  that  said,  "I  don't  want  to  make  it  public 
because  I  have  something  in  the  committee  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  going  to  hold  back  on 
me,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  vote  I  am  with  you."  We 
have  not  heard  from  our  two  senators.  We  have  had 
meetings  over  the  last  two  years  with  both  Senator 
Kerry  and  Senator  Kennedy.  We  are  hoping  to  get 
Senator  Kennedy  to  say  he  is  against  it,  but  I  think 
he  is  hoping  that  it  goes  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives first.  And  if  it  goes  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, from  the  vote  count  that  I  have  seen, 
NAFTA  is  dead. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  But  we  want  our  people,  we  want 
our  people  to  speak  out  loud  and  strong  for  the 
workers  in  Massachusetts,  "No  NAFTA.  No 
NAFTA.  No  NAFTA." 

VOICES:  No  NAFTA.  No  NAFTA. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Bill. 

Could  I  have  Frank  Toland  come  to  the  podium, 
please. 

The  Constitution  Committee,  if  they  could  meet  in 
the  Hancock  Room  within  the  next  15  minutes, 
Susan  Cayer,  Herb  Ollivierre,  Eddie  Burke,  Paul 
McNally,  Cathy  Purcell,  Frank  Papineau,  Walter 
Allen  and  Patty  Couhig,  if  you  could  meet  in  the 
Hancock  Room. 

We  are  running  a  little  behind  so  we  are  going  to  get 
into  some  resolutions. 

The  chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  is  a 
dear  and  an  old  friend  of  mine.  Frank  is  the  presi- 
dent ofmylocal.  Local  387  of  the  utility  workers.  He 
is  also  the  president  of  the  Norfolk  Central  Labor 
Council. 

Frank  is  here  to  report  on  the  resolutions,  and  if  you 
would  give  him  your  kind  attention  I  would  really 
appreciate  it.  Thank  you. 


MR.  TOLAND:  Thank  you.  President  Faherty.  I 
don't  know  how  one  follows  that. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Excuse  me,  President  Bywater? 
Is  President  Bywater  still  there?  I  had  a  presenta- 
tion for  President  Bywater,  and  his  speech  just  really 
threw  me  off.  And  what  I  will  do,  I  will  make  a 
presentation  to  him.  It  is  a  Revere  bowl,  states  on 
it,  "William  Bywater,  President  of  the  lUE,  Interna- 
tional President  of  the  lUE;  NAFTA,  No.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  September 
23rd,  1993  from  the  President."  I  am  going  to  run 
out  and  give  it  to  him. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  TOLAND:  Again,  thank  you.  President 
Faherty.  The  Resolutions  Committee  was  called  to 
order  and  I  would  like  to,  if  I  can,  introduce  my 
fellow  members  of  the  committee.  From  the  Boston 
Building  Trades,  Joseph  Nigro;  from  the  transpor- 
tation group,  Steve  Tolman;  from  SEIU,  Celia 
Wcislo;  from  the  Ironworkers,  Tom  Broderick;  from 
the  IBEW,  Brian  Gleason.  And  with  that  the  Res- 
olutions Committee  met,  reviewed  and  discussed 
the  following  resolutions,  and  we  have  one  late  file 
that  we  will  bring  out  and  I  think  it  will  be  on  the 
tables,  and  it  should  be  numbered  2. 

It  is  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Resolutions  Commit- 
tee that  we  recommend  adoption  of  all  of  these 
resolutions.  And  if  I  may  try  to  take  some  out  of 
order,  and  I  think  one  would  be  appropriate  to  do 
right  now  would  be  to  take  up  Resolution  Number 
2,  and  that  is  a  resolution  in  the  opposition  to 
NAFTA. 

"Whereas:  The  North  American  Free  Trade  Agree- 
ment (NAFTA),  negotiated  by  the  Bush  Adminis- 
tration was  drafted  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
investment  community  at  the  expense  of  American 
workers,  our  environment  and  the  overall  quality  of 
life; 

"Whereas:  The  Clinton  Administration's  side 
agreements  to  NAFTA  contain  no  practical  means 
of  safeguarding  workers'  rights  and  the  environ- 
ment; 

"Whereas:  If  NAFTA  becomes  law  it  will  signal  the 
abandonment  of  America's  manufacturing  base  and 
will  do  little  to  lift  Mexican  workers  out  of  poverty; 

"Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  36th  Constitu- 
tional Convention  go  on  record  in  opposition  to 
NAFTA; 

"Therefore  Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  make  a  con- 
certed effort  to  convince  our  Congressional 
Delegation  to  vote  NO  on  NAFTA." 

Submitted  by  Joseph  Faherty,  President;  Robert 
Haynes,  Secretaiy-Truasurer;  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
idents Joseph  Lydon,  James  Farmer  and  John 
Phinney. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee  recom- 
mends unanimous  adoption. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recommen- 
dation that  has  been  made. 

VOICE:  Moved 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR  FAHERTY:  All  those  in  favor  of  Resolution 
Number  2  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

It  is  unanimous. 

MR  TOLAND:  Resolution  Number  1,  Resolution 
on  Privatization. 

"Whereas:  Privatization  is  a  shift  in  services  from 
unionized  state  workers  or  municipal  employees  to 
non-union,  private  sector  contractors; 

"Whereas:  Privatization  means  low  wages,  few  ben- 
efits, reduced  health  insurance,  which  increases 
turnover  and  can  lead  to  deterioration  of  the  service 
provided; 

"Whereas:  The  Weld  Administration  has  made 
privatization  their  number  one  priority  in  an  effort 
to  bust  unions; 

"Whereas:  Weld's  privatization  plans  have  pro- 
moted corruption,  inefficiency  and  destruction  of 
services  for  many  of  our  most  vulnerable  citizens; 

"Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  makes  passage  of  the  Pacheco  Bill,  in  its 
strongest  possible  form  its  number  one  legislatitive 
priority  for  the  remainder  of  the  1993  Legislative 
session." 

Submitted  by  President  Faherty;  Secretary-Trea- 
surer Haynes;  Executive  Vice  President's  Lydon, 
Farmer  and  Phinney. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee  unani- 
mously recommends  adoption. 

MR  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recommen- 
dation; what  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  FAHERTY:  So  moved  and  seconded.  All 
those  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR  TOLAND:  If  I  may,  on  priority  of  the  Chair, 
without  objection,  for  one  of  our  former  legislative 
agents  whose  back  is  bothering  him,  I  am  going  to 
ask  if  I  could  take  this  out  of  order.  If  the  Chair 
would  also  recognize  Mr.  Marti  Foley  who  is  here 
with  us,  but  Resolution  Number  16  in  support  of 
IBEW,  Local  123. 


"Whereas:  The  debate  over  various  revenue  raising 
programs  in  the  Commonwealth  has  recently  fo- 
cused on  a  variety  of  state-sanctioned  gambling 
plans,  and 

"Whereas:  The  debate  over  how  to  finance  the 
proposed  MEGAPLEX  project  has  revolved 
around  casino  gambling  in  Boston  Harbor,  and 

"Whereas:  Any  expansion  of  gambling  in  the  areas 
of  video  poker,  off  track  betting,  or  casino  gambling 
will  impact  the  job  security  of  the  employees  of  the 
Commonwealth's  single  flat  racing  throughbred  fa- 
cility, and 

"Whereas:  In  numerous  legislative  proposals  rela- 
tive to  state-sanctioned  gambling,  including  legisla- 
tion related  to  video  poker,  off  track  betting  and 
casino  gambling,  the  interests  of  horse  breeders, 
race  tracks  and  other  concerns  are  protected, 

"Therefore  be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  Massa- 
chusetts AFL/CIO  actively  supports  IBEW  LOCAL 
123  in  its  efforts  to  collectively  bargain  and/or  lobby 
the  legislature  for  appropriate  mechanisms  to  offset 
the  impact  on  it's  members'  job  security  of  state- 
sanctioned  gambling  legislation,  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  will  oppose  any  state-sanctioned  gam- 
bling proposal  if  the  job  security  interests  of  Local 
123  are  not  addressed,  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  any  legislative  votes 
taken  on  this  matter  will  be  considered  Labor  votes 
and  recorded  as  such." 

Submitted  by  J.  Fataldo,  President/  Business  Man- 
ager of  IBEW  Local  123. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee  unani- 
mously requests  adoption. 

MR  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  Resolution 
16.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  FAHERTY:  And  seconded.  Anything  on  the 
question? 

All  those  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR  TOLAND:  Resolution  Number  3.  A  Resolu- 
tion on  Support  For  Voter  Registration. 

"Whereas:  The  defeat  of  Governor  Weld  and  the 
re-election  of  Senator  Kennedy  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO,  its  af- 
filiates and  the  working  men  and  women  we  repre- 
sent; 

"Whereas:  We  must  continue  our  'Special  Friends' 
program  to  assure  advocates  for  working  people  and 
Organized  Labor  are  elected  to  the  General  Court; 
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"Whereas:  We  must  be  prepared  to  support  our 
friends  and  defeat  our  enemies  in  the  1994  election 
for  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives; 

"Whereas:  Our  strength  is  in  our  numbers,  and 
union  members  who  are  not  registered  to  vote 
weaken  Labor's  political  clout  at  the  ballot  box; 

"Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  affiliated 
Local  Unions  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  make 
an  all-out  effort  to  register  their  members  and  edu- 
cate them  in  conjunction  with  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO's  Committee  on  Political  Education's  en- 
dorsements for  the  1994  election." 

Respectfully  submitted  by  Joseph  C.  Faherty,  Pres- 
ident; Richard  Rogers,  COPE  Director. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee  unani- 
mously recommends  adoption. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  Resolution 
Number  3;  what  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Move  seconded.  Anything  on  the 
question? 

Hearing  none,  all  those  in  favor  of  the  resolution  say, 
"Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:    Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR.  TOLAND:  Resolution  Number  4,  Passing 
Legislation  to  Protect  Working  People  and  Defeat- 
ing Anti-worker  Legislation; 

"Whereas:  The  Weld/Celluci  legislative  agenda  has 
targeted  working  families  and  forced  our  legislative 
program  to  take  a  defensive  posture  while  continu- 
ing to  advance  our  pro-worker  agenda; 

'Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  affiliated  local 
unions  redouble  their  support  of  the  legislative  pro- 
gram; 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  when  the  legislative 
program  calls  for  support  on  Beacon  Hill  and  at 
meetings  within  Central  Labor  Councils  and  legis- 
lative jurisdictions,  that  all  affiliates  make  a  good 
faith  effort  to  participate  in  such  activities." 

Submitted  by  Joseph  Faherty,  President;  Richard 
Marlin,  Legislative  Director. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee  unani- 
mously recommends  adoption. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  Resolution 
Number  4.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Moved. 

VOICE:    Seconded. 

MR  FAHERTY:  So  moved  and  seconded. 

Anything  on  the  question? 


Hearing  none,  I  call  for  a  vote.   All  in  favor  say, 

"Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  moved. 

MR.  TOLAND:  Resolution  Number  5.  "Whereas, 
the  CIO  Committee  of  Political  Education  works 
diligently  to  represent  the  interests  of  working  men 
and  women  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 

"Whereas,  COPE  funding  helped  support  the  1988 
effort  to  defeat  the  anti-labor  initiative  petition  re- 
pealing the  "prevailing  wage"  law  (Question  2  is  Bad 
For  You),  and 

"Whereas,  the  same  Committee  on  Political  Educa- 
tion helped  fund  the  successful  effort  to  defeat  the 
1990  anti-working  person  initiative  petition  cutting 
taxes  and  state  services  (Question  3:  It  Goes  Too 
Far),  and 

"Whereas,  if  it  weren't  for  COPE  contributions  the 
wages,  benefits  and  working  conditions  of  working 
men  and  women  and  the  state  services  vailable  to  all 
would  be  drastically  reduced,  and 

"Whereas,  the  ability  of  associations  and  unions  to 
exercise  their  right  of  free  speech  through  financial 
support  or  opposition  to  both  legislation,  constitu- 
tional amendments  initiative  petitions,  referenda 
and  public  policy  questions  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
Democratic  process  and 

"Whereas,  none  of  the  currently  proposed  initiative 
petitions  adequately  address  the  issue  of  "bundling", 
and 

"Whereas,  ill-conceived  initiative  petition  schemes 
may  set  back  serious  efforts  at  campaign  finance  and 
reporting  activities, 

"Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  this  convention  go 
on  record  as  opposing  legislation  and  initiative  pe- 
titions which  seek  to  limit  the  ability  of  working 
people's  associations  or  unions  to  exercise  their 
right  of  free  speech  through  financial  support  for 
campaigns  to  enact  or  defeat  constitutional  amend- 
ments, initiative  petitions,  referenda  orpublic  policy 
questions  appearing  on  the  ballot." 

Respectfully  submitted  by  Joseph  Faherty,  Presi- 
dent; Robert  Haynes,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Execu- 
tive Vice  Presidents  Lydon,  Phinney  and  Farmer, 
Richard  Rogers,  COPE  Director;  Richie  Marlin, 
Legislative  Director. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee  unani- 
mously recommends  adoption. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  Resolution  5; 
what  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Moved. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 
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MR.  FAHERTY:  So  moved  and  seconded.  Any- 
thing on  the  resolution? 

Hearing  none,  call  for  a  vote.  All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  carried. 

ARTHUR  OSBORN,  JR.:  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  on 
a  point  of  information. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Point  of  information.  Would  you 
state  your  name  for  the  record,  please. 

ARTHUR  OSBORN,  JR.:  Arthur  Osbom,  Local 
1505  IBEW.  Whereas  in  the  past  we  have,  to  save 
time  on  these  resolutions,  we  have  just  read  the  Be 
It  Resolved,  I  suggest  that  we  do  that  again,  and  I 
will  make  that  in  a  form  of  a  motion. 

MR.TOLAND:  Seconded. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  The  chairman  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee  seconded  it,  so  I  guess  it  would  be  unan- 
imous. Right  now  what  we  will  do  is  stop  the  reso- 
lutions at  this  point.  I  have  got  a  couple  of  things  to 
do  and  we  will  go  back  to  the  resolutions  and  we  can 
do  the  resolves. 

Just  for  a  short,  partial  report  on  the  Credentials 
Committee,  the  Co-chair  Lou  Mandarini  from 
LIUNA. 

MR.  MANDARINI:  Mr.  Chairman,  brother  and 
sister  delegates  to  the  36th  annual  convention  of  the 
Mass.  Afl-CIO. 

As  of  4:00  on  Wednesday,  September  22nd,  1993, 
there  were  properly  registered  389  delegates  repre- 
senting 173  local  unions  and  councils  with  89,622  per 
capita  votes.  The  committee  recommends  accep- 
tance. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  partial  report 
and  we  don't  have  to  take  a  vote  on  that  now,  we  will 
just  have  Lou  come  back  with  the  final  report  of  the 
registration  at  a  later  time. 

Thank  you,  Lou. 

Right  now  I  am  going  to  ask  that  I  have  your  kind 
attention  for,  I  think  it  is  a  very,  very  important 
subject,  something  that  we  normally  don't  discuss  at 
a  convention  but  something  we  are  all  interested  in, 
which  is  pensions.  Susan  Kellock,  who  is  the  presi- 
dent of  Proxy  Voter  Services,  Incorporated,  also  the 
founder,  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  manage  proxy 
voting  for  Taft-Hartley  unions  and  pension  funds. 

Prior  to  joining  or  finding  PVS  she  was  a  lawyer  that 
served  as  vice  president  of  Marco  Company.  In  1990 
she  assisted  the  AFL-CIO  with  drafting  its  model 
guidelines  for  proxy  voting  and  she  has  drafted  proxy 
resolutions  for  Taft-Hartley  funds  and  conducted 
contests  for  their  passage. 


If  I  could  ask  Susan  to  come  up  and  give  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  Proxy  Voting  Services,  and  Susan,  and  we 
are  sony  we  are  late. 

MS.  KELLOCK:  First,  I  want  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
today.  I  have  to  tell  you  that  when  I  heard  I  was  to 
follow  President  Bywater  I  had  second  thoughts. 
President  Bywater,  as  you  have  all  probably  experi- 
enced before,  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding,  artic- 
ulate leaders  that  we  have  in  the  Labor  movement. 
He  speaks  from  the  heart  and  from  the  mind  and 
puts  it  together  and  really  gets  his  message  across. 
Consequently,  I  was  rather  intimidated  when  I  saw 
the  program  that  I  was  to  follow  him.  I  am  actually 
very  glad  we  had  a  break  and  we  were  able  to  talk 
about  some  resolutions.  Nonetheless,  I  am  still  feel- 
ing somewhat  the  lingering  feeling  of  slight  intimi- 
dation as  a  result  of  his  speech. 

I  also  had  another  thought,  though,  as  I  sat  at  the 
table  and  listened  to  his  talk  when  he  talked  about 
who  these  companies  are  that  are  moving  to  Mexico 
and  already  there,  2,000  of  them  in  the 
Maquiladoras  area,  and  the  companies  that  are 
pushing  so  hard  for  NAFTA  to  be  passed,  and  he 
talked  about  these  multi-national  corporations  as 
those  that  have  broken  our  strikes  and  have  put  our 
people  out  of  work.  And  as  I  sat  there  listening  to 
this  I  thought  to  myself,  how  do  these  companies  do 
this?  Where  do  they  get  the  capital  to  do  this? 
Where  do  they  get  the  $50  million  that  President 
Bywater  talked  about  that  they  will  be  using  in  the 
next  month  to  promote  NAFTA?  They  get  much  of 
that  money  from  the  investments  that  are  made  in 
their  companies.  And  the  investments  that  are 
made  in  their  companies  come  largely  through  the 
stocks  and  the  bonds  that  are  purchased.  And  those 
stocks  and  bonds,  my  friends,  are  purchased  largely 
by  the  pension  funds  in  this  countiy. 

The  topic  of  my  talk  today  is  proxy  voting,  and  I  want 
to  take  the  liberty  to  rename  that  topic  somewhat 
and  call  it  pension  fund  empowerment.  I  think  it  fits, 
given  what  President  Bywater  delivered  as  his  mes- 
sage today. 

I  want  to  talk  about  taking  one  of  the  most  valuable 
assets  of  the  Labor  movement  and  turning  that  asset 
into  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  asset  that  I  am 
talking  about,  obviously,  are  your  pension  and  wel- 
fare benefit  funds.  The  force  that  I  am  talking  about 
is  the  ownership  you  hold  in  corporate  America 
through  these  pensioned  and  welfare  benefit  funds. 

I  think  we  all  know  the  value  of  these  funds  in  our 
organizing  drives.  Those  of  us  who  have  partici- 
pated in  them  know  that  the  pension  and  welfare 
funds  that  we  negotiate  in  our  collective  bargaining 
agreements  are  probably  one  of  the  best  selling 
points  that  we  have  today  in  our  organizing  drives. 
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How  many  of  us,  however,  have  actually  stopped  to 
think  about  the  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  in 
assets  of  those  funds  and  where  they  are  actually 
invested.  That  is  part  of  what  I  want  to  talk  about 
today. 

Some  of  you  here  in  the  room  represent  jointly-trus- 
teed funds  where  you  have  equal  Labor/manage- 
ment representation  on  your  boards.  Some  of  you 
are  with  single  employer  funds  and  some  of  you  are 
with  multi-employer  funds.  Others  of  you  don't  have 
representation  on  your  pension  funds.  My  remarks 
today  are  meant  for  both  of  you,  for  one  veiy  simple 
reason.  Regardless  of  who  sits  as  the  trustees  of 
your  pension  funds,  that  money  is  your  money.  It  is 
your  deferred  wages.  For  those  of  you  who  don't 
have  representation  on  your  pension  funds  I  say  that 
there  is  hope  for  you  in  the  future  in  terms  of  having 
representation. 

I  think  you  probably  all  know  that  there  has  been 
legislation  proposed  over  the  years  to  mandate 
jointly-trusteed  funds,  which  would  mean  those 
funds  where  you  do  not  currently  have  representa- 
tion you  would.  ,  and  I  think  with  the  current  existing, 
with  the  administration  and  with  the  Secretary  Rob- 
ert Reich  heading  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
new  appointment  of  Olena  Berg  to  the  pension  and 
welfare  division  that  oversees  ERISA  and  pension 
funds,  and  the  most  recent  appointment  of  Mere- 
dith Miller  who  some  of  you  may  know,  outstanding 
representative  from  the  AFL-CIO,  she  was  the  as- 
sistant director  of  the  employee  benefit  department, 
she  will  now  serve  as  assistant  director  to  Olena 
Berg,  so  I  think  this  definitely  is  legislation  that  will 
once  again  rear  its  heads  and  be  on  the  agenda  on 
our  various  committees  in  the  House  and  Senate. 

Pension  fund  empowerment,  actually,  does  have  a 
lot  to  do  with  proxy  voting.  And  I  want  to  define 
what  I  mean  by  that,  but  the  bulk  of  what  I  want  to 
say  today  is  why  proxy  voting  is  important  to  you, 
your  members  and  your  retirees,  and  how  it  serves 
to  protect  the  assets  in  the  long-term  by  promoting 
sound  and  responsible  corporate  policies. 

So  what  is  proxy  voting?  Most  of  the  pension  funds 
hold  stock.  They  hire  equity  managers  who  take  a 
portion  of  that  fund  and  they  invest  that  money  in 
publicly-traded  companies.  This  stock  that  they  in- 
vest in,  with  your  money,  has  three  benefits.  Not 
two,  but  three  benefits.  The  first  benefit  is  obviously 
a  dividend.  You  invest  the  stock.  Hopefully,  the 
stock  grows.  The  company  pays  you  a  dividend. 

The  second  is  price  appreciation.  Hopefully,  you  buy 
that  share  of  stock,  that  company  is  going  to  do  well, 
and  that  stock  increases  in  value  and  you  get  more 
money  back. 

But  the  third  benefit,  which  is  the  one  that  is  talked 
about  the  least,  is  ownership  in  those  companies. 
Your  ownership  is  represented  by  a  voting  ballot. 
Your  funds  receive  these  voting  ballots  every  year 


because  you  are  owners  of  that  company.  That  own- 
ership gives  you  the  right  to  vote  on  all  matters,  and 
I  stress  all  matters  that  affect  the  value  of  that 
investment.  Whether  those  issues  pertain  to  elect- 
ing the  board  of  directors  to  these  multi-national 
corporations,  the  responsibility  is  to  represent  your 
interest,  or  voting  on  resolutions  that  deal  with  such 
issues  as  plant  closings. 

The  government  has  recognized  the  first  two  bene- 
fits, dividend  and  price  appreciation,  and  over  the 
years  has  passed  numerous  regulations  to  oversee 
these  activities  of  the  trustees  and  the  investment 
managers.  This  third  benefit,  however,  which  is  the 
ownership,  your  ownership  in  these  companies,  was 
recognized  by  the  government  only  in  1988.  And  the 
reason  it  recognized  this  benefit  is  because  of  the 
size  of  your  funds. 

I  passed  out  a  fact  sheet  for  you.  I  don't  want  to  go 
through  the  whole  thing,  but  I  just  want  to  mention 
a  couple  of  things.  20  years  ago  this  was  not  an  issue, 
it  was  not  considered  a  benefit  because  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  pension  funds  only  held  about  $200 
billion  in  assets,  and  that  seems  like  a  lot,  but  if  you 
spread  that  over  all  the  pension  funds  that  existed, 
that  is  not  a  lot  of  money  per  pension  fund. 

The  numbers  have  changed.  Today  pension  funds 
in  this  country  represent  over  $4  trillion  in  assets. 
Your  pension  funds  own  35  percent  of  the  corporate 
stock  that  is  available,  that  is  traded  every  day  on  the 
markets.  By  the  year  2,000  you  will  control,  own, 
over  50  percent  of  the  corporate  stock  that  is  traded. 

Taft-Hartley  funds  represent  six  and  a  half  percent, 
or  250  billion  of  that  four  trillion.  I  mentioned 
earlier  the  legislation  to  jointly-trusteed  funds.  If 
that  legislation,  and  I  shouldn't  say  "if,  let's  say 
"when"  that  legislation  is  passed,  if  we  took  all  of  the 
companies  where  we  are  currently  organized,  we 
don't  even  have  to  go  out  and  organize  more,  if  you 
take  all  the  workplaces  that  are  currently  organized, 
and  we  jointly  trustee  those  funds,  and  I  am  talking 
about  companies  like  U.S.  Steel,  General  Motors, 
Ford,  Chrysler,  some  of  our  largest  corporate  pen- 
sion funds  today  where  workers  do  not  have  repre- 
sentation even  though  the  workplace  is  represented 
by  AFL-CIO  affiliates,  you  would  increase  that  own- 
ership of  the  four  trillion  from  six  and  a  half  percent 
to  15  percent.  And  by  the  year  2,000  jointly-trusteed 
pension  funds  would  control  close  to  $1  trillion  in 
pension  assets  today.  Of  the  three  benefits,  of  the 
stock  held  by  your  pension  funds,  I  argue  that  the 
third,  your  ownership,  is  the  most  important. 

President  Bywater  probably  just  gave  one  of  the  best 
explanations  for  why,  even  though  this  was  not  the 
topic  he  was  addressing.  He  talked  about  w^at  these 
multi-nationals  are  doing  to  our  economy,  to  our 
jobs,  to  your  present  situations  and  to  our  futures 
and  to  our  children's,  and  to  our  grandchildren's 
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future.  Your  ownership  in  these  companies  allows 
you  to  advocate  for  strong  and  sound  and  responsi- 
ble corporate  policies.  It  is  these  policies  that  make 
for  a  healthy  economy  in  the  long-term.  And  we  all 
know  that  without  a  healthy  ec-onomy  there  will  be 
no  dividend  payments;  there  will  be  no  price  appre- 
ciation. We  will  not  see  our  pension  funds  grow  and 
we  will  not  see  jobs.  As  these  funds  do  grow  they 
become  more  and  more  dependent  on  a  healthy 
economy.  In  order  for  them  to  add  dollars  to  your 
retiree  checks  and  to  cover  the  upcoming  liabilities 
for  future  retirees  your  must  have  healthy  compa- 
nies in  which  to  invest. 

Some  of  the  pension  funds  have  already  gotten  ac- 
tive in  this  area  and  are  exercising  their  rights  as 
owners  through  their  proxy  voting.  I  have  been 
doing  this  now  with  Taft-Hartley  funds  and  union 
funds  for  about  six  years,  and  it  is  veiy  encouraging 
to  me  to  see  the  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of 
Taft-Hartley  funds.  You  have  a  lot  at  stake  in  this 
area.  They  are  pressing  for  changes  and  they  are 
holding  management  more  and  more  accountable. 

I  want  to  give  you  a  couple  of  examples  that  I  think 
you  probably  read  about  in  the  papers.  In  the  last 
year  we  have  had  changes  at  Westinghouse,  Ameri- 
can Express,  GM.  We  have  seen  board  shakeups. 
We  have  seen  restructuring.  We  have  seen  manage- 
ment come  and  go.  A  large  reason  for  why  there 
have  been  these  very  important  shakeups  that  have 
turned  to  be  positive  steps  for  our  pension  funds  is 
because  the  constitutional  investors,  primarily  pen- 
sion funds,  have  said,  "Enough  is  enough.  You  are 
not  doing  us  a  service;  you  are  doing  us  a  disservice. 
The  value  of  your  stock  is  going  down.  You  have 
archaic  management  programs.  Your  CEO's  don't 
give  a  damn  about  this  company.  They  don't  care 
about  creating  jobs.  They  don't  care  about  the  U.S. 
economy.  They  are  more  involved  in  investing  over- 
sees. They  are  more  involved  in  passing  NAFTA." 

One  of  these  companies  is  Sears.  It  has  been  in  the 
paperalot.  Pension  funds  tookaveiystrongleading 
role  to  challenge  the  management  of  Sears  and  to 
make  them  more  accountable  to  hold  their  feet  to 
the  fire.  Sears  really  resisted  at  first,  and  gradually 
they  began  to  come  around.  Partly  because  one, 
they  recognized  that  pension  funds  had  an  excellent 
argument,  and  two,  and  frankly  probably  more  pow- 
erful than  the  first,  is  that  they  realized  that  the 
capital  they  needed  to  make  that  company  run  was 
being  held  by  these  pension  funds  who  were  saying, 
"Enough  is  enough."  What  has  happened,  since 
Sears  has  adopted  many  of  the  reforms  that  pension 
funds  push  for,  in  the  last  year  we  have  seen  the  value 
of  Sears  stock  increase  in  one  year  28.8  percent; 
largely  because  of  the  activities  of  pension  funds. 
Same  thing  as  American  Express. 

I  was  in  a  conference  earlier  this  week  when  Senior 
Vice  President  of  American  Express  spoke  and 


talked  about  the  insight  of  owners,  shareholders  of 
pension  funds.  The  insight  made  a  big  difference  at 
American  Express  in  terms  of  getting  in  to  the  CEO, 
quite  frankly,  and  bringing  in  somebody  from  the 
outside  who  was  willing  to  challenge  the  manage- 
ment of  that  company.  Again,  the  stock  of  Ameri- 
can Express  in  the  last  12  months,  largely  because  of 
these  activities,  has  increased  47.3  percent  since 
these  changes  were  implemented. 

Union  pension  funds  are  really  in  the  forefront  of 
this.  Last  year  we  had  four.  In  1992  we  had  four 
pension  funds  participate  in  this  whole  proxy  voting 
program  by  sponsoring  shareholder  resolutions. 
Unions  sponsored  eight  resolutions.  This  year 
unions  sponsored  16  resolutions.  The  Carpenters 
have  been  doing  this  for  a  long  time.  They  sponsored 
about  30  resolutions,  initiated  about  30,  and  were 
able  to  successfully  negotiate  out  about  20  of  those 
resolutions,  m.eaning  it  opened  the  door  for  them  to 
sit  down  with  management  and  talk  about  their 
concerns. 

Of  the  11  proposals  that  were  sponsored  by  share- 
holders this  year,  two  of  them  were  sponsored  —  of 
the  11  that  passed,  two  of  them  were  sponsored  by 
unions.  The  Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile 
Workers  sponsored  one  as  well  as  the  International 
Union  of  Operating  Engineers.  With  a  15.4  major- 
ity; it  passed.  I  have  to  tell  you  that  this  is  veiy,  very 
impressive. 

First  of  all,  to  sponsor  a  resolution  and  the  first  year 
have  it  pass,  generally  these  proposals  have  seen  15, 
20  percent  support  over  the  years.  In  the  last  two 
years  we  are  now  seeing  between  35  and  45  percent 
support  for  these  proposals.  And  let  me  remind  you 
that  the  proposals  that  are  being  sponsored  by  these 
pension  funds  are  specifically  designed  to  increase 
management  accountability  at  these  companies. 
The  unions  are  targeting  poor-performing  compa- 
nies, companies  that  have  seen  economic  problems 
that,  frankly,  aren't  providing  the  kind  of  jobs  we 
would  like  to  see,  and  again  are  spending  more  time 
on  NAFTA  and  challenging  those  policies.  They  are 
opening  doors  and  management  is  beginning  to  lis- 
ten, and  quite  frankly  it  is  because  these  pension 
funds  have  a  lot  of  money. 

We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  We  have  some 
outrageous  proposals  that  continue  to  be  presented 
by  management.  One  of  my  favorite  are  Southwest 
Airlines.  Southwest  Airlines  last  year  gave  its  CEO 
the  right  to  purchase  69,000  shares  of  stock  for  one 
dollar.  It  gave  him  also  the  right  to  purchase  72,000 
shares  of  stock  for  a  bit  more,  for  $34.00.  Now,  that 
may  sound  like  a  lot,  but  when  you  look  at  what  the 
price  of  that  stock  was  on  the  day  that  shareholders 
passed  the  resolution  to  offer  him  this,  the  stock  was 
trading  at  almost  $44.00  a  share.  This  is  a  CEO  of  a 
company  who  gets  to  buy  stock  for  one  dollar  a  share 
while  eveiy  person  in  this  room  has  no  choice  but  to 
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buy  that  stock  at  $43.00  a  share.  Now,  let  me  remind 
you  that  the  4  to  $5  million  windfall  he  got  on  that 
stock  option  plan  was  in  addition  to  at  least  a  million 
dollars  he  received  in  salary  and  bonuses.  So  that 
four  million  was  four  times  greater  than  what  he 
even  received  in  his  annual  salary. 

So  we  have  got  a  ways  to  go.  What  I  want  to  encour- 
age you  to  do,  those  of  you  who  are  trustees  in  the 
room  and  those  of  you  who  are  involved  in  anyway 
in  your  pension  and  welfare  benefit  funds,  is  to 
confront  your  money  managers.  It  is  usually  your 
investment  managers  who  are  voting  the  stock  on 
behalf  of  your  pension  funds.  Talk  to  them  about 
these  issues.  Find  out  how  they  are  voting  these 
issues.  Talk  to  them  about  the  guidelines  they  use. 
Do  they  look  at  these  issues  closely?  Do  they  know 
what  is  in  the  best  interest  of  your  beneficiaries  and 
participants? 

The  AFL-CIO  has  done  a  lot  in  this  area.  They  have, 
in  1990,  they  developed  the  AFL-CIO  proxy  model 
guidelines,  and  they  are  contained  in  this  little  green 
book.  I,  unfortunately,  was  not  able  to  get  500  copies 
of  this,  but  the  AFL-CIO  was  kind  enough  to  send 
me  50  copies  of  them.  So  I  have  them  and  urge  you 
if  you  are,  especially  if  you  are  a  trustee  here  and 
have  not  seen  these,  to  see  me  afterwards  and  I  will 
give  you  a  copy.  And  last  week  Olena  Berg,  speaking 
before  the  AFL-CIO,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Pension  and  Welfare,  made  it  very  clear 
that  Taft-Hartley  and  union  pension  funds  have  a 
right  to  adopt  their  own  voting  guidelines  and  sub- 
mit those  to  their  money  managers  to  use  when 
voting  your  ownership  in  these  companies. 

So  I  encourage  you  to  look  at  these  guidelines  and 
consider  adopting  them  for  your  own  use.  They  are 
designed  to  protect  your  interests. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

\      MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  Susan. 

You  know,  when  we  talk  about  it's  our  money  and 
we  should  be  doing  something  with  it,  I  think  con- 
trolling your  own  destiny  when  you  talk  about  pen- 
sion funds  is  something  that  I  thought  would  be  an 
interesting  topic  and  I  hope  it  was  for  the  delegates 
here  today. 

Next,  is  Joe  Dart  in  the  hall,  please? 

I  have  a  presentation  to  make  and  Leo  is  out  of  town, 
but  we  are  going  to  make  it  in  absentia.  "Presented 
to  Leo  J.  Purcell.  The  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
extends  its  appreciation  for  your  dedicated  service 
as  President  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  Build- 
ing Trades  Council  for  five  years'  service  benefited 
not  only  building  trade  members  but  all  the  working 
men  and  women  that  make  up  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO."  Given  at  the  36th  annual  convention 
September  22nd  to  the  24th,  1993  by  myself,  Bobby 
Haynes  and  the  Executive  Vice  Presidents,  Joe 


Lydon,  Jim  Farmer  and  John  Phinney.  So  if  Joe 
Dart  is  here  I  will  give  it  to  Joe  to  give  to  Leo. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  We  are  going  to  go  through  the 
resolutions,  and  there  was  a  motion  made  to  only  go 
for  the  Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  but  if  anybody 
wants  to  speak  on  a  particular  resolution  please 
notify  us. 

MR.  TOLAND:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  With- 
out objection,  if  we  could  take  up  Resolution  Num- 
ber 21  out  of  order,  please,  and  again,  without 
objection,  with  respect  to  the  motion  of  not  reading 
it  in  its  entirety,  I  think  this  issue,  considering  the 
sponsor  and  the  issues,  again,  would  like  it  to  be 
heard  in  full  resolution. 

Number  21.  The  Massachusetts  AFL-aO  Sup- 
ports Maritime  Initiative. 

"Whereas:  In  1993,  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
Council  endorsed  the  Maritime  Technological  Ini- 
tiative, and 

"  Whereas:  The  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  success- 
fully fought  for  the  passage  of  a  resolution  from  the 
Massachusetts  State  Legislature  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  action  in  order 
to  relieve  the  current  plight  of  the  Maritime  and 
Fishing  Industries,  and 

"Whereas:  Congressman  Gerry  Studds  (Massachu- 
setts) House  Chair  and  Senator  John  Breaux  (Lou- 
isiana) Senate  Chair  have  filed  companion 
legislation  in  Congress  that  has  similar  goals  as  the 
Maritime  Initiative  endorsed  by  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO, 

'Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  Council  and  its  affiliated  unions  continue 
its  support  of  the  Maritime  Initiative  and  also  give 
whatever  support  necessary  in  order  to  pass  the 
Federal  legislation  filed  by  Congressman  Studds, 
H.R.  2151  Merchant  Marine  Security  and  Competi- 
tiveness Act  of  1993  and  H.R.  2152,  the  Merchant 
Marine  Investment  Act  of  1993  and  H.R.  2547,  the 
National  Shipbuilding  and  Conversion  Act  of  1993 
and  the  companion  Senate  Legislation  filed  by  Sen- 
ate Chair  John  Breaux  (LA)." 

Submitted  by  Captain  Edward  Sullivan,  National 
Maritime  Union  and  Arthur  R.  Osbom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee  unani- 
mously supports  adoption. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  resolution; 
what  is  your  pleasure,  please? 

VOICE:  Moved. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  So  moved  and  seconded. 

On  the  resolution. 
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ARTHUR  OSBORN:  Mr.  Chairman,  brothers  and 
sisters.  This  nation  was  bom  from  a  sea  just  a  few 
short  miles  from  here  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts. 
One  of  its  oldest,  most  traditional  and  proudest 
industries  was  the  maritime  industry.  Sadly,  we  have 
seen  Republicans  and  Democrats  stand  by  as  corpo- 
rate America  has  cut  this  industry  loose  and  let  it 
drift  to  foreign  shores.  Fortunately  for  us  we  have 
a  couregeous  Congressperson  in  Gary  Studds  who 
is  also  the  Chair,  the  House  Chair  of  the  Maritime 
Committee. 

He  has  filed  reform  legislation  to  help  the  maritime 
industry  and  our  workers  of  the  AFL-CIO  who  work 
in  it.  Fortunately,  also,  we  have  brother  Ed  Sullivan 
who  is  here  with  me,  who  walked  a  year  ago  Labor 
Day  from  Boston  to  the  shores  of  Plymouth  to  bring 
attention  to  the  plight  of  his  maritime  industry  to 
co-workers,  and  I  yield  to  Brother  Sullivan  to  talk  on 
this  motion  at  this  time,  and  I  urge  you  to  support 
this  motion. 

MR.FAHERTY:  Thank  you.  For  those  of  you  who 
did  not,  and  I  am  sure  you  did,  know,  that  was 
President-Emeritus  Arthur  Osbom. 

Captain  Sullivan? 

CAPTAIN  SULLIVAN:  Honorable  President 
Flaherty,  brothers  and  sisters,  lend  me  your  ear.  I 
speak  not  only  for  my  maritime  industry,  but  it  has 
sank  to  its  lowest  level  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
But  I  also  speak  for  my  union  brothers  whose  voices 
have  gone  silent.  Those  who  served  in  the  icy  waters 
in  North  Russia;  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  conflict 
and  just  of  late  the  passing  of  Davy  Jones'  locker  of 
all  my  union  brothers  from  Boston  who  sank  on  the 
Marine  Electric.  Their  voices  cannot  be  heard  today 
because  they  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  I 
heard  the  cries  of  their  moms  and  their  loved  ones, 
and  I  pledged  that  day  to  God  and  their  remaining 
that  the  cause  will  endure  to  revive  this  eroding 
maritime  industry. 

The  Marine  Electric's  antiquated  rusty  hull  stands 
as  a  prime  example  of  the  state  of  our  maritime  fleet. 
You  see,  there  is  a  link  here  to  the  maritime  industry 
to  this  NAFTA  question,  because  they  got  away  with 
it  from  the  sea  and  now  they  are  trying  to  get  away 
with  it  from  the  land.  Well,  what  is  the  link?  Well, 
the  link  is  that  this  NAFTA  thing  came  from  Presi- 
dent Bush.  Well,  isn't  it  ironic  that  before  he  be- 
came president  he  was  a  part  owner  of  Zepata 
(phonetics)  Oil  in  Mexico  and  when  he  became 
president  he  signed  off  his  ownership  of  Zepata  Oil? 
But  what  did  he  do  with  it  for  his  friends  with  the 
lobbying  group  FACS  in  Washington?  What  is 
FACS?  FACS  is  the  Federation  of  American -Con- 
trolled Shipping.  Those  are  American  businessmen 
who  have  their  ships  registered  foreign  to  avoid  the 
high  cost  of  American  Labor  and  taxes.  He  got  the 
state  department  to  contend  that  these  FACS  ships 
was  sufficient  for  our  defense  needs. 


These  foreign  ships  are  going  to  go  where  they  are 
told  with  a  foreign  flag  with  American  cargo  for  war 
needs  because  we  sign,  the  American  businessmen 
sign  their  paycheck.  We  were  absolutely  astonished 
in  the  maritime  industry.  You  see,  they  got  away  with 
it  from  the  sea  level,  and  now  they  are  coming  at  it 
from  the  land.  We  have  dealt  with  it.  We  stand  in 
solidarity  with  NAFTA  from  the  maritime  industry, 
because  they  already  got  us. 

So  today  I  stand  before  this  Congress  of  Labor,  and 
I  ask  the  question,  "Are  you  outraged  that  97  per- 
cent of  America's  imports  and  exports  goes  to  for- 
eign shps?  Three  percent  of  American  imports  and 
exports  goes  in  Arnerican  ships.  I  am  outraged. 

Let  me  ask  this  great  Congress  of  Labor,  are  you 
outraged  that  we  have  to  climb  from  maintaining  a 
merchant  fleet  of  5,500  ships  to  only  300  ships  today? 
I'm  outraged.  If  you  are  outraged  then  stand  in 
solidarity  and  support  this  resolution. 

And  lastly,  I  ask  the  question,  if  you  hold  dear  to 
your  heart  our  country  and  our  maritime  heritage 
which  all  began  in  this  port  of  Boston  and  is  essential 
to  our  national  security  in  the  event  of  war,  then 
stand  iri  solidarity  and  support  this  resolution. 

In  closing,  after  15  years  of  fighting  and  after  three 
days  of  marching  for  the  maritime  cause,  I  am  not 
sure  why  God  led  me  to  the  citizen  and  rank  and  file 
member  Arthur  Osbom,  but  suddenly  I  don't  feel 
that  I  am  standing  alone  anymore.  But  if  you  stand 
together  for  the  principle  it  will  endure.  By  support- 
ing this  resolution  you  will  support  NAFTA's  father, 
a  maritime  industry  exporting  jobs  to  foreign  flags 
for  over  40  years.  Our  great  leader  Joe  Faherty  will 
not  stand  alone  in  his  fight  on  NAFTA. 

In  the  final  analysis,  brothers  and  sisters,  the  true 
test  of  this  great  house  of  Labor  will  be  in,  not  in  our 
words  today,  but  in  our  deeds  when  we  depart  these 
great  halls.  Viva  our  union;  long  live  the  union. 

MR.HAYNES:  Thank  you,  Eddie. 

CAPTAIN  SULLIVAN:  Anyone  want  a  petition 
see  us  in  the  hall. 

MR.HAYNES:  Thank  you,  Eddie.  Now  call  for  a 
vote.  All  those  in  favor  of  supporting  this  resolution 
signify  by  saying  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  HAYNES:  All  those  opposed? 
It  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

MR.TOLAND:  Thankyou,  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  as 
an  extension  to  this,  if  some  people  can't  relate  to 
the  shipping  industry,  maybe  you  could  relate  to  the 
cruise  industry  in  which  it  is  a  multi-billion  dollar 
business,  in  which  85  percent  of  the  market,  the 
revenues,  are  received  from  American  passengers. 
And  we  have  a  fleet  of  almost  a  hundred  cruise  ships. 
Only  two  of  them  were  made  in  the  United  States, 
and  those  were  about  20  years  ago,  and  they  are  still 
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sailing  today.  So  if  somebody  can't  see  the  magni- 
tude in  the  cargo  bays  of  those  ships,  maybe  you 
could  see  it  in  the  passenger  ships.  And  if  you  want 
to,  starting  next  April  a  ship  is  going  to  start  going 
out  of  here  eveiy  week  in  Boston.  It  is  great  for  the 
business  in  the  harbor,  but  that  ship  was  made  in  a 
foreign  land.  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  magnitude,  and 
I  commend  Brother  Osbom  and  Brother  Sullivan. 

Resolution  Number  6.  "Therefore  Let  It  Be  Re- 
solved: That  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  Council 
initiate  a  comprehensive  affiliation  program,  put- 
ting emphasis  on  one-on-one  organizing  meetings 
with  the  officers  of  non-affiliated  locals." 

Submitted  by  your  Secretary-Treasurer  Robert 
Haynes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee  unani- 
mously recommend  adoption. 

Thank  you. 

MR.  HAYNES:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
going  to  abandon  the  Chair  here  for  a  second  and 
just  direct  your  attention  to  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer's  report,  the  efforts  we  have  made  on 
affiliation.  We  brought  in  a  number  of  new  unions 
this  year,  notably  the  Teamsters  UFCW,  and  we 
have  attempted  to  improve  the  per  capita  position 
of  local  unions.  I  have  made  the  request  in  the 
report  that  don't  wait  for  me  to  call  you.  We  can't 
continue  the  great  work  of  this  council  without  your 
support.  If  you  have  an  opportunity  to  improve  your 
per  capital  position  and  pay  on  more  members, 
please  contact  me  and  we  would  be  glad  to  make 
arrangements  to  increase  your  per  capita. 

I  call  for  the  question.  All  those  in  favor  signify  by 
saying  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  HAYNES:  All  those  opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

MRTOLAND:  Thank  you. 

Resolution  Number  7,  a  Resolution  on  Support  For 
"Special  Friends"  Program. 

"Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Central  Labor 
Councils  and  affiliated  local  unions  continue  to  fully 
participate  in  the  COPE  'Special  Friends'  Program." 

Submitted  by  Joseph  Faherty,  President;  Richard 
Rogers,  COPE  Director. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee  unani- 
mously recommends  adoption. 

MR  HAYNES:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Any 
comment? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Call  for  the  question. 

All  those  in  favor? 


VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  HAYNES:  All  those  opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

MR  TOLAND:  Resolution  Number  8,  Resolution 
Opposing  "Term  Limitation"  Initiative. 

"Therefore  Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  is  instructed  to  oppose  constitutional 
amendments  and  all  legislative  schemes,  including 
currently  proposed  term  limitation  initiative  peti- 
tions, that  would  seek  to  limit  the  ability  of  a  citizen 
to  seek  elective  office,  or  the  right  of  the  citizens  to 
elect  any  individual  that  they  might  deem  fit  to 
represent  them  in  the  local,  state  or  federal  legisla- 
tive branch  of  government,  and 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  encourages  all  union  members  in  the 
state  to  reject  signing  the  term  limitation  initiative 
petition  restricting  ballot  access  currently  circulat- 
ing in  the  Commonwealth,  encourage  others  to  fol- 
low their  example,  and  to  work  to  defeat  any 
legislative  or  initiative  attempts  to  restrict  or  limit 
the  ability  of  citizens  to  seek  elective  office,  serve 
equally  with  others  in  those  elective  ofices  or  to 
abridge  the  ability  of  the  citizens  to  elect  their  cho- 
sen representatives." 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO. 

MR.  HAYNES:  Do  I  hear  a  motion? 

VOICE:  Move. 

MR.  HAYNES:  Seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  HAYNES:  Discussion? 

Call  for  the  question.  All  those  in  favor  signify  by 
saying  "Aye". 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  HAYNES:  All  those  opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

MR.  TOLAND:  Resolution  Number  9,  Resolution 
for  Environmental  Protection  and  Economic  Invest- 
ment. 

"Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  be  instructed  by  this  convention  to  work 
with  those  groups  who  recognize  the  need  for  sound 
environmental  policies  without  sacrificing  either 
construction  jobs  or  the  manufacturing  and  retail 
jobs  they  create,  and 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  this  convention  go 
on  record  as  opposing  legislation  that  automatically 
mandates  bans  on  construction  and  development 
activities  within  an  arbitrarily  established  distance 
of  the  rivers  and  streams  of  the  Commonwealth." 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Mass.  State  Council 
of  Carpenters. 
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Mr.  Chaimian,  the  Resolutions  Committee  unani- 
mously recommends  adoption. 

MR.  HAYNES:  Motion? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR  HAYNES:  Second? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  HAYNES:  Discussion?  All  those  in  favor. 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR-  HAYNES:  All  those  opposed?  It  is  a  vote  and 

so  ordered. 

MR-TOLAND:  Resolution  Number  10.  Resolu- 
tion entitled  Sundays  and  Holiday  Hours. 

"Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  go  on  record  as  opposed  to  any  and  all 
attempts  to  further  erode  Retail  Workers'  Quality 
of  Life  through  weakening  the  Commonwealths' 
Blue  Laws." 

Submitted  by  John  Phinney,  UFCW  Local  Union 

1445. 

The  committee  unanimously  recommends  adop- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman. 

MR  HAYNES:  Do  I  hear  a  motion? 

VOICE:  Move. 

MR  HAYNES:  Second? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  HAYNES:  Discussion? 

I  am  going  to  abandon  the  Chair  for  a  second.  At 
the  state  Democratic  platform  meeting  the  other 
night  we  were  able  to  state  that  we  oppose  any  repeal 
effort  of  the  blue  laws  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  We  hope  those  of  you  delegates  at 
the  convention  will  support  that  action. 

All  those  in  favor? 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  HAYNES:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

MRTOLAND:  ResolutionNumber  11,  New  Leg- 
islative Initiatives. 

'Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliated  Local  Unions  petition 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  that  whenever  major 
new  initiatives,  such  as  Education  Reform  or 
Megaplex,  are  considered,  new  revenue  sources 
should  be  identified  to  pay  for  these  programs." 

Submitted  by  Joseph  Faherty,  President;  Robert 
Haynes,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Richie  Marlin,  Legis- 
lative Director. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  recommends  unani- 
mous adoption. 

MR  HAYNES:  Do  I  hear  a  motion? 

VOICE:  Moved. 


VOICE:  Seconded. 

MK  HAYNES:  Discussion? 

All  those  in  favor. 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  HAYNES:  All  those  opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

MR.  TOLAND:  Resolution  Number  12  titled  Re- 
form of  OSHA. 

"Be  It  Therefore  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  go  on  record  as  strongly  supporting  the 
Comprehensive  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Reform  Act  (S.  575  and  H.R.  1280)  as  filed  by  Sen- 
ators  Edward  M.  Kennedy  and  Howard 
Metzenbaum  and  Congressmen  William  Ford,  and 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  be  urged  to  join  the  Federal  Data 
Base  on  Injury  Reports  and  purchase  the  services  of 
said  organization." 

Submitted  by  Robert  Spinney,  Chair,  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  Health  and  Safety  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee  unani- 
mously recommends  adoption. 

MR.  HAYNES:  Motion? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR.  HAYNES:  Second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  HAYNES:  Discussion? 

All  those  in  favor. 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  HAYNES:  All  those  opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

MR.  TOLAND:  Without  objection,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  will  bypass  and  put  on  hold  Number  13  and  go  to 
Resolution  Number  14,  Support  for  JTPA. 

"Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  com- 
mends the  AFL-CIO  Human  Resources  Develop- 
ment Institute  for  its  unfaltering  service  to 
Organized  Labor  and  the  unemployed  working  men 
and  women  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  and  heart- 
ily  endorses  HRDI's  continuing  efforts  to 
strengthen  organized  labor's  role  in  the  national 
employment  and  training  system  and  its  commit- 
ment to  help  affiliated  unions  and  other  labor  enti- 
ties develop  employment  and  training  services  for 
dislocated,  economically  disadvantaged,  and  dis- 
abled workers." 

Submitted  by  Joseph  Faherty,  President;  Robert 
Haynes,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee  unani- 
mously recommends  adoption, 
MR  HAYNES:  Do  I  hear  a  motion? 
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VOICE:  So  moved. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MRHAYNES:  Discussion? 

All  those  in  favor. 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  HAYNES:  All  those  opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

At  this  time  we  would  like  to  go  back  into  the  regular 
program.  We  have  with  us  the  United 
Farmerworkers.  I  would  like  to  bring  Irv 
Hershenbaum  to  the  podium,  please. 

You  have  all  been  familiar  with  the  struggles  of  the 
farmworkers  in  the  past  25  years.  Would  you  please 
give  a  warm  welcome  to  Irv  Hershenbaum. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  HERSHENBAUM:  Thanks,  Bob. 

We  are  not  strangers  to  New  England.  My  name  is 
Irv  Hershenbaum.  I  am  second  vice  president  of  the 
United  Farmerworkers,  and  I  notice  a  long  tradi- 
tional support  for  our  movement.  Cesar  Chavez, 
rest  in  peace,  loved  to  come  to  New  England  and  we 
know  why,  there  is  a  strong  spirit  of  justice  here.  I 
wanted  to  thank  your  president,  Joe  Faherty,  and 
Bob  Haynes  for  being  there  when  we  needed  them. 
And  brothers  and  sisters,  we  need  your  help  to 
continue  this  struggle  and  Cesar  Chavez's  work. 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  energy  that  came 
since  Cesar's  passing  in  April.  50,000  workers  at- 
tended his  funeral  in  California;  marched  three 
miles  in  a  procession  with  members  of  the  Kennedy 
family,  leaders  of  the  Labor  movement  and  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  workers  who  drove  two  and 
a  half  hours,  three  hours,  ten  hours,  from  ail  over 
the  state,  told  the  growers,  "We  are  taking  the  day 
off."  And  of  course  growers  responding  to  worker 
power  in  many  cases  let  them  without  repercussion, 
and  we  need  to  continue  this  effort. 

Massachusetts  is  critical.  We  have  been  boycotting 
grapes  now  for  many  years,  but  we  have  an  industry 
to  organize  at  stake  here.  I  am  going  to  introduce 
one  of  our  staff  who  is  going  to  be  working  with  you 
fulltime  in  New  England,  Genaro  Rocha;  he  is  a 
great  worker.  And  let's  do  a  Farmworker  applause. 
We  start  slow  and  increase  and  show  our  strength. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  HERSHENBAUM:  California  produces  over 
a  quarter  of  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  consumed, 
picked  by  over  a  half  million  people  that  the  growers 
bring  in  from  Mexico  to  exploit  ruthlessly.  Genaro 
is  part  of  a  team  of  farmer  organizers  that  went  into 
the  Ocoshella  (Phonetics)  Valley,  the  grape  growing 
region  last  year.  Workers  hadn't  received  a  penny  of 
increase  in  ten  years.  They  wanted  help.  We  had  no 
contact  with  them.  Our  workers  were  in  the  city 
organizing  the  grape  boycott.  We  went  in  there  and 


organized  committees  and  this  brother  pulled  out 
7,000  workers  on  work  stoppages,  forcing  the  grow- 
ers to  come  into  the  union  office,  sign  a  wage  agree- 
ment to  get  people  back  to  work,  affected  a  whole 
industry  of  50,000  and  they  got  anywhere  from  five 
to  20  percent  increases  for  the  first  time.  Not  a 
contract;  we  have  not  one  yet,  but  what  we  did  was 
we  showed  the  growers  two  things,  that  workers 
organized  could  take  them  on  anywhere,  anyplace, 
and  we  are  going  to  win  this  struggle.  This  was  last 
year.  You  need  to  know  that  because  many  of  you 
have  been  supporting  grapes.  We  had  to  leave  the 
whole  northeast  to  do  a  massive  campaign  in  calling 
to  protect  our  jurisdiction.  And  now  with  Cesar's 
passing  we  are  back. 

I  have  several  pieces  of  news  to  report  to  you,  and  I 
know  you  will  be  interested  to  take  this  back.  One, 
Massachusetts  is  key.  The  reason  is  it's  a  large 
market.  It  is  the  fourth  biggest  market  in  the  coun- 
try. Also,  it  is  the  furthest  market  they  ship  the 
grapes  to  in  the  United  States,  and  the  growers  get 
the  highest  price  for  the  grapes  when  they  sell  them 
here. 

Also,  the  history  with  us  is  that  this  area  is  the 
strongest  area  for  justice  for  workers  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  know  that  because  we  have  worked  in 
all  of  them.  And  you  need  to  be  proud  of  that 
history.  This  is  where  we  won  the  boycotts,  here  and 
in  New  York,  and  in  the  big  eastern  cities  where  the 
growers  don't  control  the  courts  and  everything  in 
he  rural  areas.  We  can  win  here,  and  we  need  you 
to  help  us  to  do  that  again. 

Since  Cesar's  passing,  before  he  died  he  began  a 
membership  program.  We  decided  we  are  not  going 
to  let  just  collective  bargaining  agreements  effect 
our  membership,  we  are  going  to  use  the  associate 
membership  program  of  the  AFL-QO,  putting  in 
other  benefits  that  farmworkers  who  are  immigrants 
need,  translation,  help  with  income  tax,  help  with 
immigration,  and  we  are  going  to  offer  it  for  $20.00 
per  year  for  family  and  sign  up  those  people  that 
want  to  support  us. 

You  have  seen  articles  saying  that  we  don't  have  a 
membership  anymore.  Well,  Genaro  and  the 
Farmerworkers  prove  that  we  have  supported  the 
workers  and  the  50,000  brothers  and  sisters.  Cesar 
Chavez's  funeral  showed  what  our  membership  is. 
And  we  pledge  between  now  and  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  our  beloved  brother's  death  to  sign  up  10,000 
people  in  this  membership  program.  And  we  are 
going  to  be  doing  that  in  the  field  and  continue  to 
work  there. 

We  just  signed  off  on  one  of  the  largest  back  pay 
settlements  for  a  lettuce  grower  called  Mario 
Saikhon,  where  workers  went  on  strike  in  1979.  He 
replaced  the  workers.  They  wanted  to  go  back  to 
work.  Refused  to  let  200  people  go  back  to  work, 
and  we  took  them  on  legally.  It  took  forever,  but  we 
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signed  off  on  a  $2.8  million  back  pay  settlement. 
Some  workers,  farmworkers  are  going  to  be  getting 
up  to  $75,000  at  the  highest  level.  This  is  a  grower 
where  we  had  a  brutal  strike  and  it  cost  us. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  HERSHENBAUM:  Our  new  president, 
Arturo  Rodriguez,  43  years  old,  ran  all  the  grass- 
roots organizing  when  we  won;  over  450  collective 
bargaining  elections  in  1976,  to  establish  our  juris- 
diction in  the  field;  signed  off  on  that  agreement. 

Brothers  and  sisters  I  knowwe  have  been  decimated 
badly  by  corporate,  but  our  members  would  crawl 
on  their  bellies  to  have  the  kind  of  union  you  have 
representing  workers  in  Massachusetts.  Genaro 
will  tell  you  that  in  the  grapefield  they  make  the 
workers,  mostly  women  workers,  kneel  all  day  on 
hard  rocks  to  pack  grapes  when  they  could  have  a 
packing  table,  which  we  had  when  we  had  contracts, 
just  to  humiliate  the  workers.  They  don't  get  more 
productivity  on  their  knees;  they  try  to  break  the 
spirit  of  the  people. 

I  want  you  to  know  from  these  past  years  where  the 
boycott  is  at.  In  '92  from  1991,  the  wholesale  price 
of  grapes  dropped  19  percent.  That  is  millions  of 
dollars  in  lost  money  for  the  grape  industry.  The  ad 
agency  that  the  growers  had  to  promote  grapes  was 
fired  last  year.  This  year  in  Indianapolis  the  Cuffs 
supermarket  chain,  not  union  supermarket  chain,  is 
giving  away  free  grapes  to  the  customers.  Does  that 
sound  like  the  growers  are  having  trouble  selling  the 
grapes?  And  also  they  are  selling  the  grapes  over- 
seas. As  the  money  has  shifted  over  to  other  coun- 
tries so  has  the  market.  And  Hong  Kong  has  gone 
from  fifteenth  biggest  grape  market  to  number  four. 

I  went  to  Hong  Kong  following  up  a  trip  that  Cesar 
made  to  do  a  grass  organizing  campaign  for  two 
years.  We  are  going  to  translate  that  video  cassette 
that  we  are  going  to  give  you  a  free  copy  of  into 
Cantonese.  By  the  time  we  were  through  doing  a 
seven-week  campaign  the  statistics  came.  Grape 
shipments  were  going  down.  People  in  Asia  don't 
want  to  be  poisoned  by  the  chemicals  and  they  re- 
spect workers  there.  Also,  we  want  to  thank  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  Communications  Workers  of 
America  at  their  recent  convention  in  Massachu- 
setts, they  told  the  grape  industry  that  Labor  is 
standing  behind  the  farmworkers,  and  Cesar 
Chavez's  death  is  not  going  to  stop  us  from  building 
this  union,  and  they  gave  us  a  $50,000  contribution 
to  fight  off  the  legal  attacks  against  us.  The  brothers 
and  sisters  of  CWA  raise  your  hands,  and  you  should 
be  proud  and  we  hope  other  unions  will  help  us  in  a 
similar  manner. 

What  we  are  going  to  be  doing  in  New  England  is 
what  we  did  always  to  win  the  boycott,  we  are  going 


to  recruit  organizers.  By  June  we  hope  to  have  a 
team  of  ten  people.  We  tried  this  in  New  York  City 
this  summer.  We  will  be  at  every  busy  intersection 
with  literature  tables.  We  will  ask  people  to  take  this 
film.  20,000  we  will  give  away.  And  ask  people  to 
give  something  to  cover  the  cost.  We  think  that  will 
work  to  do  a  lot. 

We  need  you  to  do  two  things.  Take  this  film  back. 
For  those  who  have  seen  it  it  is  only  15  minutes,  you 
show  it  to  your  friends  and  family;  check  it  out 
among  the  membership.  It  will  stop  grapes.  You 
will  see  the  75  different  chemicals  they  spray.  Can- 
cer and  birth  defect  causing,  causing  12  times  the 
cancer  rate  among  farmworker  children.  What 
Brother  Bywater  said  what  is  happening  on  the  Mex- 
ican border  is  true,  and  in  a  one-valley  area  46 
children  were  bom  without  any  brains  and  dying 
because  of  the  pollution  that  they  are  causing. 

We  have  to  stop  this  pollution  in  our  food  we  all  eat. 
I  am  not  going  to  keep  you  from  lunch  much  longer. 
And  we  ask  you  to  do  two  things,  to  just  use  that 
VCR.  We  can't  give  you  each  a  VCR,  but  we  could 
give  you  a  film.  Take  that  film  and  use  it  and  put  it 
to  use  in  your  union  publications,  even  if  it  is  a  short 
sentence.  In  New  York  City  in  the  Electrical 
Worker  every  month  in  the  Local  3  paper  it  has 
something  on  grapes.  When  I  go  to  union  meetings 
with  lots  of  people  I  say,  ask  who  knows  about  grape 
boycotts?  It  is  no  mystery  to  me  why  the  IBEW 
people  raise  their  hands  first;  simple  negative  adver- 
tising. 

We  have  these  publications.  We  are  going  to  ask 
your  leadership  to  help,  we  like  to  go  your  meetings, 
and  by  June,  get  ready,  watch  how  we  are  going  to 
get  New  England  to  say,  "No  grapes." 

Thank  you,  brothers  and  sisters. 

(Applause.) 

MR.HAYNES:  Thank  you,  Irv. 

We  are  going  to  break  in  a  couple  of  minutes  here. 
I  just  have  a  few  announcements  for  you.  First, 
AFSCME,  all  the  AFSCME  delegates  are  asked  to 
meet  in  the  Hancock  Room  which  is  down  behind 
the  registration  desk  in  the  comer,  as  soon  as  the 
convention  breaks  for  the  lunch  recess. 

Secondly,  Joe  and  I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  your 
attention  and  support  this  moming.  This  is  a  terrific 
testament  to  an  engaged  union  movement.  Look 
around  the  hall.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  here.  It 
is  terrific  and  we  thank  you  for  that.  2:00  the  pro- 
gram starts  back  up. 

Chairman  Bosley  of  Commerce  and  labor  will  be 
here.  Very  important.  At  2:15  we  are  going  to  take 
up  the  constitutional  change  that  is  in  the  back  of 
your  book. 

The  Constitution  Committee  is  meeting  right  now 
with  a  group  of  delegates,  is  going  to  amend  the 
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constitutional  change.  You  may  have  to  be  pre- 
pared to  bring  your  card.  There  is  some  potential 
that  we  may  have  a  roll  call  vote,  so  please  be  here 
at  2:15.  This  is  an  important  moment  for  the  AFL- 
CIO  for  our  future.  We  would  like  you  to  all  engage 
in  the  debate. 

(Gavel  struck.) 

MR.  HAYNES:  Hold  the  convention  recessed  until 
2:00.  Thank  you. 

(Luncheon  recess.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Would  the  delegates  please  take 

their  seats. 

At  quite  a  few  of  the  conventions  that  I  have  been 
to  we  get  requests  of  different  organizations  to  help 
them  in  their  plight,  and  when  that  plight  is  over  or 
whatever  it  is,  it  is  on  to  another  year. 

Local  8751,  as  everybody  knows,  is  the  Steelworkers 
School  Bus  Drivers  under  the  City  of  Boston.  And 
I  believe  there  should  be  a  letter  on  your  table.  I  just 
want  to  let  you  know  that  I  appreciate  coming  in 
seeing  that  Labor  community  movement  win  victory 
over  union-busting  and  they  give  thanks  to  all  the 
organizations  that  helped  them.  Something  that  we 
forget  in  the  Labor  movement  is  that  when  we  do 
ask  for  help,  we  don't  go  back  too  often  to  those 
people  and  say,  "Thanks." 

Our  next  speaker  is  one  of  those  people  in  the 
legislature  that  I'm  going  to  say  thanks  to.  Dan 
Bosley,  who  is  now  the  House  Chair  of  the  Com- 
merce and  Labor  Committee,  has  been  a  good 
friend.  Senator  Pines'  counterpart  on  the  House 
side  comes  from  the  western  part  of  the  state,  North 
Adams.  I  believe  it  is  the  smallest  city  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  but  it  turns  out  some  of  the  best 
people. 

(Applause.) 

MR  FAHERTY:  Dan  is  in  the  middle  of  his  first 
term  as  Chair  of  the  Commerce  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, and  he  is  going  to  bring  us  a  messageioday  not 
only  of  All's  Well  that  Ends  Weld,  but  on  the  over- 
rides that  are  going  to  be  coming  up  before  the 
House,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  next  Monday  or 
Tuesday.  So  I  give  you  Chairman  Dan  Bosley. 

(Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  BOSLEY:  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  be  back.  I  was  sitting  at  the  table  out  here  and  I 
was  pointing  (indicating)  at  some  people  from  west- 
em  Massachusetts  and  I  put  my  hands  down.  I  was 
beginning  to  look  like  Tom  Menino,  so  I  had  to  put 
my  hands  down. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here,  again,  among  many  friends  in 
Labor,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  so  many  people  here 
from  western  Massachusetts  and  from  around  the 
state. 


(Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  BOSLEY:  And  I  am  happy 
to  be  called  up  here  again,  and  I  would  like  to 
mention  some  of  the  people  that  have  been  so  crit- 
ical in  protectingyour  viewpoint  and  your  legislation 
on  the  Hill.  People  like  Joe  Faherty,  Bob  Haynes, 
Rich  Marlin,  Rich  Rogers,  used  to  be  Arthur,  and 
our  good  friend  Marti  Foley.  I  just  saw  him  out  in 
the  hallway. 

A  lot  has  happened  since  the  last  year,  the  last  time 
we  have  been  together,  a  lot  has  happened.  We  have 
had  one  more  year  of  the  Weld  Administration; 
another  year  of  fighting  an  administration  that  feels 
that  Labor  is  a  barrier  in  the  state;  an  administration 
that  doesn't  look  at  Labor  and  management  as  part- 
ners in  business,  but  looks  at  Labor  as  tools  to  be 
used  in  industry.  It  is  one  more  year  in  \\iiich  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  yet  to  issue  any  programs  or 
any  initiatives  which  deal  with  the  protection  and 
enhancement  of  the  Massachusetts  Labor  force. 

It  is  one  more  year  of  an  administration  that  has 
tried  to  thwart  public  employee  contracts  by  not 
providing  funds  for  duly-negotiated  collective  bar- 
gaining pay  raises;  that  has  tried  to  cut  benefits  to 
ourwork  force  and  indeed  has  tried  to  decimate  that 
work  force  by  privatizing  duties  that  may  impact  the 
safety  and  health  of  the  people  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  by  attempting  to  give  those 
jobs  not  to  the  most  qualified  and  most  experienced 
people,  but  to  the  cheapest  labor  that  they  could 
find,  one  more  year. 

But  there  is  good  news.  There  is  good  news  in  this 
and  that  is  with  your  help  that  we  could  make  sure 
there  is  only  one  more  year  left  in  this  administra- 
tion. 

(Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  BOSLEY:  Then  there  are 
many  issues  that  we  are  working  on  this  year  that 
impact  you,  impact  your  families,  impact  the  work- 
ing people  in  this  state,  and  on  some  we  have  had 
victories  and  we  are  still  working  on  many,  many 
others.  In  March  of  this  year  the  legislature  passed 
Chapter  19,  a  Bill  that  would  enhance  our  economic 
efforts  and  create  jobs  by  updating  their  technolo- 
gies to  keep  up  with  today's  world,  and  by  helping  to 
find  new  markets  for  the  goods  and  services  that  we 
produce  here  in  the  Commonwealth. 

This  is  not  a  give-away  program  for  business,  but  it 
is  a  program  that  says  to  business  that  if  you  want  to 
invest  your  dollars  in  Massachusetts  we  will  help  you 
to  create  jobs. 

The  creation  of  this  incentive  package  was  designed 
for  that  purpose  in  mind,  to  create  jobs.  So  in  this 
vein  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Labor 
worked  hard  to  take  advantage  of  a  federal  program 
to  put,  that  was  put  forth  by  the  Qinton  Adminis- 
tration to  aid  firms  dependent  upon  defense  con- 
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tracts.  We  put  $2  million  in  matching  funds  into  our 
budget  this  year  and  created  a  council  to  oversee 
regional  efforts  to  create  other  industries  for  new 
commercial  economies,  and  the  committee  contin- 
ues to  work  on  these  issues. 

While  job  creation  was  an  important  priority  for  us 
this  year  there  was  very  much  more  we  worked  on 
over  the  past  year  or  so.  We  passed  legislation  that 
structurally  reformed  a  bankrupt  unemployment  in- 
surance fund,  and  we  did  this  without  the  huge 
benefit  cuts  that  the  Weld  Administration  pressed 
for  and  were  vetoed.  We  had  to  override  a  veto 
because  they  wanted  to  cut  a  benefit  at  a  time  of 
record  unemployment. 

In  the  Commerce  and  Labor  Committee  I  worked 
hard  to  defeat  the  Administration's  proposal  to  re- 
peal the  blue  laws  in  this  state  so  that  your  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  retail  world  would  not  be  forced  to 
work  Sunday  mornings,  Memorial  Day,  the  4th  of 
July  and  even  on  Labor  Day. 

(Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  BOSLEY:  And  if  it  wasn't 
for  the"  Labor  representatives  that  were  on  the  Hill 
we  wouldn't  have  defeated  that  9  to  5  in  committee. 
It  is  a  little  bit  closer  every  year.  So  I  want  to  thank 
everybody  that  worked  on  that,  because  they  were 
instrumental  in  trying  to  defeat  the  blue  laws  this 
year. 

Now,  earlier  this  year  we  also  passed  over  the 
Governor's  veto,  he  has  been  very  actively  vetoing 
things,  we  passed  over  the  Governor's  veto  the  lock- 
out bill.  This  insures  if  your  employer  locks  you  out 
of  your  workplace,  if  you  can't  go  to  work  because 
your  employer  fires  you  from  doing  so,  you  could 
collect  unemployment.  No  longer  can  employers  tiy 
to  starve  you  back  to  work  as  they  have  tried  to  in 
the  past. 

The  AFL-CIO's  help  in  overriding  the  Governor's 
veto  was  critical  to  our  efforts  on  the  Hill.  And  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  didn't  mention  Paul  Hannon 
from  the  Steelworkers  Union,  if  Paul  Hannon  is 
here  today.  But  the  sight  of  Brother  Hannon  giving 
his  all  day  after  day  up  on  the  Hill  was  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us,  and  he  is  truly  one  of  the  finest  individ- 
uals I  have  met  in  my  time  up  on  Beacon  Hill. 

(Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  BOSLEY:  There  are  many 
other  initiatives  that  we  are  still  working  on  and 
there  are  really  too  many  to  mention  except  in  pass- 
ing, because  I  asked  Senator  Pines  how  long  she 
talked  today,  and  I  am  trying  to  keep  it  within  the 
amount  of  time  that  she  talked,  but  I  do  want  to 
mention  privatization  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  are 
working  on  on  the  Hill,  and  I  believe  that  we  are 
close  to  passage  of  a  privatization  bill  that  will  slow 
down  the  administration's  effort  to  erode  our  work 
force. 


Now,  I  notice  this  morning  in  a  news  article  that  the 
public  employees  union  were  awarded  only  three  out 
of  seven  contracts  that  they  were  low  bidder  on. 
When  they  were  questioned  on  this  the  administra- 
tion stated  that  the  bid  was  only  part  of  the  cost. 
Now,  that  is  funny  because  last  week  the  administra- 
tion was  pointing  the  lower  bids  as  a  justification  for 
privatization.  I  was  bom  at  night,  but  I  wasn't  bom 
last  night,  and  I've  got  to  tell  you  it  is  about  time  for 
us  to  take  that  bill  out  and  pass  that  bill  and  protect 
our  work  force  and  protect  the  integrity  of  the  work 
force  that  we  have  in  Massachusetts. 

(Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  BOSLEY:  There  are  two 
very  important  issues  that  I  would  like  to  spend  just 
a  few  minutes  on  this  aftemoon.  They  are  both 
topical  and  critical  to  the  future  of  Labor  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Before  I  do  I  would  like  to  single  out  one 
other  person  for  some  thank  you  and  I  think  it  is 
important  to  recognize  that  person.  That  is  Joe 
Dart.  Joe  Dart  has  done  some  work  for  collective 
bargaining  on  workmen's  compensation  in  the 
building  trades,  and  although  there  was  a  strong 
effort  to  hold  down  benefit  levels  for  workmen's 
compensation,  we  are  trying  to  take  care  of  that  and 
reform  that.  And  the  hard  work  that  Joe  Dart  has 
done  for  collective  bargaining  workmen's  compen- 
sation is  going  to  go  further  in  reforming  our 
workmen's  compensation,  in  providing  long-term 
benefits  for  employers  and  employees,  than  artifi- 
cially suppressing  benefit  levels  will  ever  do. 

(Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  BOSLEY:  As  I  said,  there 
are  two  issues  that  I  would  like  to  talk  about  very 
briefly.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Governor's  veto 
override  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries. 
I  received  many,  many  letters,  very  topical.  We  will 
probably  take  the  veto  overrides  up  if  we  do  take 
them  up,  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  and  most  of  the 
letters  I  have  received  on  this  issue  has  urged  us  to 
override  the  Govemor'sveto.  Let  me  start  by  saying 
that  no  one  has  spent  more  time  in  dismantling  the 
Department  of  Industries  than  I  have.  In  1988  when 
monies  were  retumed  to  the  general  fund  to  that 
department,  at  a  time  we  cut  field  inspections,  I 
protested  because  I  thought  there  was  a  better  way. 
When  this  administration,  the  Weld  Administra- 
tion, cut  field  inspectors  while  adding  political  ap- 
pointees to  the  commissioner's  staff  I  was  in  the 
legislation  protesting  the  dismantling  of  the  DLI 
work  force  because  I  thought  there  was  a  better  way 
to  do  business. 

Last  year  I  called  to  cross  train  staff  in  any  area  they 

had  no  qualification  and  little  chance  at  efficiency  in 
those  jobs.  Because  of  those  hearings  and  legisla- 
ture pressure  we  started  the  shifting  of  those  per- 
sonnel and  forestalled  the  abandonment  of  the 
Labor  Enforcement  Commission.     We  stopped 
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those  changes  because  I  thought  there  was  a  better 
way  to  do  business. 

No  one  has  felt  more  frustrated  with  this  adminis- 
tration than  I  have  and  I  have  fought  as  hard  as  I 
could  to  protect  the  work  force.  This  administration 
has  stopped  enforcement  efforts.  They  have  taken 
people  out  of  the  field.  They  have  provided  little  or 
no  support  for  our  regional  office  and  the  people 
who  worked  in  those  offices,  many  of  which  come 
from  our  union  workers,  and  they  become  reactive 
rather  than  proactive,  seeking  out  people  who  are 
defrauding  the  system.  The  people  who  work  for 
DLI  are  taught  to  protect  and  deserve  much  better 
than  that.  This  being  said,  I  believe  strongly  that  the 
veto  overrides  are  not  the  answers  to  the  problems 
that  beset  this  department,  and  I  think  there  is  a 
better  way. 

Here  is  what  happens  if  we  override  all  the 
Governor's  vetoes.  We  get  right  of  private  action, 
which  we  all  want;  we  get  legislative  payroll  records, 
which  we  all  want,  we  all  agree  on  we  should  do.  But 
if  we  also  take  wage  reporting,  mostly  an  audit  pro- 
cedure, wage  reporting  for  minimum  wage,  over- 
time, prevailing  wage,  and  we  put  that  in  the 
Attorney  General's  office,  there  are  not  enough 
resources  in  this  office  in  the  veto  section  and  there 
is  no  support,  so  we  are  not  even  sure  we  could 
transfer  personnel  to  the  Attorney  General's  office 
because  of  union  contracts.  The  Attorney  General 
has  no  field  offices  and  it  does  not  argue  in  various 
district  courts  when  you  get  into  litigation  for  non- 
payment of  wages. 

The  rates  are  still,  even  though  he  is,  the  Attorney 
General  is  going  to  take  the  prevailing  wage  enforce- 
ment over,  the  rates  are  still  going  to  be  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  there  is  no  communica- 
tion out  of  that  office. 

Under  the  vetoed  sections,  if  we  override  the  vetoed 
.  sections  the  health  and  safety  divisions  go  to  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Earlier  this  year 
Secretary  Morris  issued  a  an  opinion  that  due  to  the 
Federal  Court  case  in  Illinois  she  is  of  the  opinion 
that  we  cannot  enforce  any  safety  and  health  pro- 
gram. We  are  the  only  state  in  the  union,  by  the  way, 
that  has  taken  this  approach.  Most  other  states  have 
ignored  the  case  because  it  is  not  relevant  to  the 
states,  but  we  are  giving  her  duties  if  we  override  the 
vetoes,  that  she  has  already  told  us  she  cannot  and 
will  not  enforce. 

These  are  a  few  of  my  concerns  and  I  have  many 
others,  but  these  are  the  major  ones.  Now,  I  have 
been  as  critical  of  this  administration  as  anyone  else, 
but  I  try  not  to  let  my  feelings  about  this  administra- 
tion get  in  the  way,  and  I  think  there  is  a  better  way. 
So  what  I  would  do  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industries,  I  envision  a  stronger  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industries  with  strong  audit  capability, 
prevailing  wage,  overtime,  a  litigation  department 


for  nonpayment  of  wages,  and  safety  and  health 
departments,  asbestos,  lead  enforcement,  fatality 
investigation,  child  labor  enforcement  and  indus- 
trial and  safety  programs,  and  we  beef  this  up  with 
additional  field  inspections  and  supervisors.  And  I 
envision  a  department  that  gives  regional  managers 
more  power  to  run  their  field  offices  free  from 
politics  and  free  to  set  their  own  agendas. 

Instead  ofshredding  the  department  in  two  by  trans- 
ferring wage  enforcement  to  the  Attorney  General's 
office,  I  believe  that  we  should,  about  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
tries by  paying  staff  attorneys,  special  Assistant  At- 
torney Generals,  so  that  they  have  oversight,  on 
their  criminal  penalties  which  we  are  enforcing  and 
they  should  have  oversight,  and  that  is  the  way  it  was 
run  before  the  Weld  Administration. 

I  had  envisioned  legislative  oversight  with  perfor- 
mance standards  that  would  give  us  a  strong,  cohe- 
sive  agency  enforcing  the  laws  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Now,  I  think  clearly  this  is  a  better 
way.  However,  that  being  said,  in  government  there 
are  many  factors  that  go  into  our  deliberations.  So 
today  I  am  going  to  pledge  to  everyone  who  has  sent 
letters  to  me  that  it  becomes  clear  that  we  remain  in 
gridlock  over  the  direction  of  DLI.  If  it  becomes 
clear  that  we  have  no  other  choice,  I  am  not  going  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  those  overrides.  And  we  hope  to 
have  something  in  place  by  the  next  week  or  so  so 
that  we  could  continue  to  build  upon  what  we  are 
going  to  have  in  place  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industries. 

And  I  will  assure  you  that  we  will  work  hard  to  put 
legislation  in  place,  to  provide  funding  for  DLI,  and 
to  make  certain  that  the  changes  in,  and  there  are 
changes  in  the  system  so  that  we  could  enforce  the 
laws  a  lot  better  than  they  are  being  enforced  by  this 
administration. 

Our  main  priority,  indeed  our  only  priority,  should 
be  the  enforcement  of  our  Labor  laws. 

Finally,  the  last  issue  I  would  like  to  touch  on  is 
contingent  labor,  and  this  is  a  big  issue  and  you  are 
going  to  hear  more  and  more  about  it.  Contingent 
labor  is  called  many  thing  and  it  takes  many  shapes. 
Seasonal,  self-employed,  part-time  laborers,  leased 
employees  all  make  up  contingent  workers.  IBM 
called  it  peripherals.  They  are  a  growing  part  of  our 
work  force.  The  most  dramatic  example  of  this  is 
that  the  fact  that  Manpower  even,  a  temp  agency 
with  560,000  employees  is  now  the  largest  employer 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  cause  for  tremendous 
concern.  If  NAFTA  is  a  plane  crash,  contingent 
labor  is  a  series  of  little  auto  accidents.  And  the  net 
effect  of  which  is  the  same.  Most  of  those  jobs  have 
little  or  less  benefits,  and  paid  less  on  the  average 
than  a  permanent  full-time  job.  They  have  less  loy- 
alty to  their  companies,  which  could  overall  dramat- 
ically impact  productivity.    And  these  jobs  are 
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growing  at  alarming  rate.  This  is  leading  to  less 
security  for  full-time  employees.  It  reduces  changes 
for  affirmative  action  goals  and  it  undermines  the 
efforts  to  invest  in  human  resources  such  as  job 
training,  because  employers  don't  have  to  make  that 
kind  of  commitment  to  that  new  work  force. 

It  is  a  disturbing  trend  from  a  legislative  perspective. 
Many  in  this  new  labor  force  may  not  be  eligible  for 
protection  under  the  new  labor  laws  because  they 
are  not  classified  as  employees  and  this  is  one  of  the 
incentives  for  the  companies  to  forego  full-time 
employees.  Two  examples  come  to  mind,  and  I  am 
going  to  leave  you  with  two  examples.  In  one  com- 
pany a  female  worker  was  fired  and  after  she  filed  a 
discrimination  suit  she  was  fired  because  she  was  a 
female.  The  company  argued  that  she  had  no  stand- 
ing because  she  wasn't  an  employee,  she  was  not 
covered  under  existing  law.  In  other  another  case 
the  company  laid  off  its  staff  and  hired  them  back  as 
contingent  labor  after  three  employees  over  50  were 
fired.  The  company  was  sued.  The  company  main- 
tained that  age  discrimination  statutes  don't  apply 
to  contingent  workers. 

This  should  be  a  great  concern  to  us  all.  In  the  past 
we  have  all  relied  on  the  AFL-QO  to  help  protect 
workers'  rights,  and  in  the  past  the  AFL-CIO  have 
responded  by  helping  all  workers,  union  or  non- 
union. I  again  am  asking  for  your  help  today  as  we 
search  to  extend  our  Labor  rights  and  protection  for 
a  growing  work  force,  and  I  am  confident  with  your 
help  and  support  we  could  once  again  work  together 
to  work  and  to  protect  our  workplace. 

Thanks  once  again  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  to 
you  today.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  Joe 
Faherty  and  the  rest  of  you.  I  look  forward  to  a  good 
fight  over  the  next  year.  We  have  a  lot  of  work  over 
the  next  year  and  I  hope  to  see  you  next  year  at  next 
year's  convention. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  That  you  very  much,  Dan,  and  I 
am  sure  that  election  year  you  will  be  back  next  year. 

I  have  an  announcement  to  make.  A  Paul  Jackson 
left  a  briefcase  on  the  table  and  if  anybody  picked  it 
up  inadvertently  it  has  tickets  from  New  York  and 
notes  from  meetings  that  he  needs,  so  if  you  are  not 
sure  of  the  briefcase  that  you  have,  if  you  check  it 
and  see  whether  it  has  Paul  Jackson's  information 
on  that. 

Now  we  talked  about  privatization  and  as  we  men- 
tioned yesterday,  that  public  schools  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  have  a  long  history  of  being  there. 
Our  public  education  right  now  is  getting  what  is 
known  as  the  bash.  The  BTU  just  settled  a  contract 
with  the  school  committee  in  the  City  of  Boston,  and 
not  one  person  running  for  mayor  would  stand  up 


for  those  teachers.  Not  one  person  running  for 
mayor  would  stand  up  for  those  teachers. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Aid  to  private  education  is 
privatization.  It  takes  it  out  of  the  public  sector  and 
puts  it  into  the  private  sector.  Here  to  speak  on  that 
subject  is  Anne  Marie  Dubois  from  the  Mass.  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers. 

Anne  Marie? 

(Applause.) 

MS.  DUBOIS:  Thank  you.  President  Faherty,  fel- 
low delegates.  I  am  veiy  pleased  to  be  here  this 
afternoon  to  talk  with  you  about  this  issue,  aid  to 
private  schools,  which  is  critical  to  the  existence  of 
public  education  in  this  state.  If  that  sounds  like  a 
dramatic  statement,  it  is. 

At  this  point  in  American  history,  with  privatization 
sweeping  the  country,  with  the  prevailing  attitude 
among  elected  officials  and  some  citizens  that  any- 
thing private  is  better,  contracting  out  would  be- 
come a  way  of  life. 

At  this  convention  you  have  heard  speaker  after 
speaker  talking  about  the  dismantling  of  union  labor 
forces  in  this  scam  of  privatization.  It  affects  public 
schools  in  Massachusetts  drastically.  It  affects  them 
because  over  the  last  several  years,  due  to  the  reces- 
sion, $400  million  has  been  cut  from  state  aid  to 
public  schools,  and  the  results  of  those  cuts  have 
been  drastic. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples.  In  Lawrence,  in  a 
science  classroom  at  the  high  school,  48  students 
crammed  into  one  class.  Two  separate  textbooks 
because  they  didn't  have  enough  to  use  one  set  in 
the  classroom.  How  can  a  teacher  teach  under  those 
conditions?  How  can  a  teacher  teach  under  those 
conditions? 

The  problems  continue.  In  Holyoke  reading,  guid- 
ance counsellors,  art  and  music  were  eliminated  at 
the  elementaiy  grade  levels. 

In  Brockton  194  professionals  and  40  support  staff 
were  laid  off  as  school  year  '91/'92  opened.  Those 
budget  cuts  had  a  drastic  effect  on  education.  We 
all  know  that  times  have  changed.  As  speaker  after 
speaker  has  said.  Labor  has  stood  with  public 
schools  in  education  from  the  beginning.  From  1827 
in  Philadelphia  the  mechanics  union  called  for  the 
first  time  for  free  and  equal  public  education.  That 
political  plank  became  a  cornerstone  of  the  Labor 
movement,  and  state  after  state  created  a  public 
education  system. 

And  through  the  decades  American  Labor  has  un- 
derstood that  the  way  to  a  better  future  and  a  better 
life  for  their  children  and  grandchildren,  was  a  free 
and  equal  public  education. 
But  because  society  has  changed,  the  schools  arc 
even  more  burdened  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 
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You  all  know  about  the  constitutional  declines,  the 
one-parent  families,  the  poverty,  the  homelessness, 
and  so  schools  have  taken  on  more  roles.  They  have 
had  to  do  more  with  fewer  resources.  They  feed 
children;  sometimes  the  only  decent  meal  they  get. 
They  counsel  children.  They  provide  extended  day 
programs  to  ease  the  burden  of  working  families. 
And  they  do  all  of  this  in  an  atmosphere  of  educa- 
tion-bashing, teacher-bashing  and  the  threat  of 
privatization. 

Some  of  the  critics  of  public  schools  say,  "Listen, 
private  is  better;  we  all  know  that."  Well,  let's  take 
a  look  at  what  is  going  on  in  some  places  where 
privatization  has  happened. 

In  Milwaukee,  which  has  the  only  voucher  system  in 
the  country,  they  are  in  their  third  year  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  first  year  of  the  program  schools  ac- 
cepted students.  Some  of  them  took  the  money  and 
then  declared  a  bankruptcy,  leaving  students  to  ei- 
ther return  to  the  public  schools  or  to  fall  through 
the  cracks.  Privatization  did  not  improve  the  test 
scores  in  Milwaukee  as  proponents  claimed  it  would. 
In  fact,  reading  test  scores  in  the  voucher  schools 
declined. 

Well,  we  have  another  case  of  privatization  much 
closer  to  home.  You  may  remember  that  in  1988 
Boston  University  waged  a  successful  legislative  bat- 
tle to  take  over  the  Chelsea  public  schools.  They  did 
take  over  those  schools.  They  promised  great 
dreams,  tremendous  innovation.  They  promised  to 
bring  in  $10  million,  $10  million  to  the  City  of  Chel- 
sea. 

After  five  years,  what's  happened?  Well,  Chelsea 
has  had  four  superintendents,  three  high  school 
principals,  three  assistant  superintendents.  They 
have  had  two  principals  in  each  of  the  elementaiy 
schools.  So  the  tremendous  turnover  has  not  pro- 
vided the  stability  that  BU  promised.  Beyond  that 
they  haven't  brought  in  the  $10  million.  And  you 
know,  they  have  reached  an  amazing  conclusion. 
They  can't  educate  the  kids  in  Chelsea  without  the 
money  to  do  it,  and  they're  amazed  by  that. 

I  was  in  Chelsea  yesterday  and  listened  to  elemen- 
tary school  teachers  complain  about  lack  of  text- 
books, lack  of  supplies,  and  the  added  burden  to 
begin  new  programs  that  BU  wants  to  get  off  the 
ground  this  year.  When  you  read  BU  releases  they 
sound  wonderful,  but  the  reality  of  what  goes  on  in 
the  classroom  day  to  day  is  not  reflected  there.  I  will 
tell  you  that  Boston  University  has  reduced  the 
dropout  rate  from  1989  to  1992,  and  that  is  a  com- 
mendable achievement.  I  will  also  tell  you  that  Bos- 
ton and  Salem  and  Pittsfield  have  done  precisely  the 
same  thing  without  needing  a  private  management 
contract. 

(^Appiause.; 


MS.  DUBOIS:  Despite  the  problems  in  public 
schools  there  are  excellent  programs  that  go  on.  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  just  about  two  of  them.  One 
is  from  Peabody,  my  own  local  high  school.  Science 
teacher  Rick  Baggis'  physics  class  scored  so  highly 
on  the  advanced  placement  test  that  the  entire  class 
was  invited  to  Harvard  University  to  take  a  course 
with  the  students  at  Harvard.  They  were  a  high 
school  senior  class. 

In  Boston,  Teacher  Elaine  Capabianca  created  A 
Patchwork  of  Dreams  program  for  her  fifth  grade 
students  at  the  Sumner  School.  As  part  of  this 
program  the  students  actually  traveled  to  the  south 
and  traveled  the  trail  of  the  underground  railroad 
so  that  they  begin  to  get  a  sense  of  what  that  histor- 
ical experience  must  have  been  like  for  the  slaves 
that  were  forced  to  endure  that.  It  is  a  remarkable 
program.  It  doesn't  get  the  attention  that  it  should. 

Boston  University's  contracts  with  Chelsea  public 
schools  lasts  another  five  years,  and  then  the  univer- 
sity can  walk  away.  And  that  highlights  a  key  differ- 
ence  between  private  education  and  public 
education.  Private  schools  can  walk  away.  They  can 
walk  away  from  entire  communities.  They  can  walk 
away  from  a  group  of  students  such  as  handicapped 
children,  and  they  can  walk  away  from  individual 
students.  The  disruptive  child  has  no  place  in  a 
private  school. 

Public  schools  cannot  walk  away.  Thank  God  they 
can't.  They  are  what  educate  our  children.  They  are 
there  for  the  duration. 

(Applause.) 

MS.  DUBOIS:  And  they  are  there  because  this 
country  has  a  value  and  a  belief  that  every  child  has 
the  right  to  a  future;  that  every  child,  regardless  of 
where  he  lives,  should  have  that  educational  oppor- 
tunity. And  in  this  state  in  this  past  year,  that  value 
was  reaffirmed  with  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
decision  in  the  long  overdue  McDuffy  Robertson 
case  which  determined  very  clearly  that  every  Mas- 
sachusetts child,  whether  he  lives  in  Concord  or 
Lawrence,  Weston  or  Lowell,  will  get  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  be  educated.  We  need  to  work  together 
to  guarantee  that  all  our  students  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  learn  in  clean,  well-equipped  and  safe 
schools. 

We  also  need  to  work  together  to  stop  the  plague  of 
contracting  out  in  privatization  that  is  sweeping  this 
country  and  affecting  every  one  of  us.  It  is  not  a 
coincidence  that  the  Weld  Administration  which 
favors  aid  to  private  schools  also  favors  contracting 
out  state  employee  jobs.  That  is  not  a  coincidence  at 
all.  But  there  is  a  great  danger  in  contracting  out. 
Unfortunately,  Weld  and  his  administration  don't 
seem  to  notice  that.  And  I  think  part  of  that  danger 
lies  in  the  fact  that  private  companies  operate  be- 
hind closed  doors.  They  are  not  subject  to  the  sun- 
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shine  bills,  the  open  meeting  law.  They  don't  have 
to  open  their  books  to  the  public,  and  so  they  are 
free  to  say  and  make  any  promise  they  want,  say  what 
they  v,ill.  and  then  Vr-ait  for  the  rest  of  us  to  catch  up 
to  it.  Perhaps  thatv.'as  driven  home  to  me  most  this 
past  summer  in  tvr-o  articles  on  successive  da\-s  in  the 
Boston  Globe.  On  August  17th.  in  a  front-page 
article.  Governor  Weld  promised  to  lay  off  another 
1300  state  workers  from  Human  Ser\ices,  particular 
largely  the  Department  of  Mental  Health.  He  was 
going  to  privatize  those  services  and  his  chief 
spokesperson  said,  "We  are  not  at  all  worried  about 
the  layoffs  that  -^ill  come  from  priv-atization."  Curi- 
ously enough.  August  18th  carried  a  much  smaller 
article.  It  was  an  article  about  the  Gardner-Athol 
Area  Mental  Health  Association  which,  during  1991 
and  '92  had  received  some  S2.3  million  in  state  con- 
tracts. State  Auditor  Joe  DeXucci  had  just  finished 
an  audit  of  that  company  and  he  found  some  amaz- 
ing things.  That  company  spent  taxpayer's  money  on 
a  long  laundr\-  list  of  things  which  had  nothing  to  do 
v-ith  mental  health.  He  bought  life  insurance  poli- 
cies for  the  executives.  It  paid  somebody's  law 
school  tuition.  They  created  phony  jobs  for  the 
underaged  children  of  the  company  e.xecutives. 
They  paid  personal  hotel  bills,  financed  lobster  din- 
ners, purchased  a  whirlpool  and  hunting  equipment, 
stuffed  animals  and  even  suntan  lotion.  That  is  how 
they  spent  the  taxpayer's  money.  And  oddly, 
DeNucci  blamed  that  on  a  lack  of  financial  oversight 
by  the  company's  board  of  directors. 

You  and  I  both  know  what  would  happen  to  any 
public  employee  who  had  done  even  one  millionth 
of  that  kind  of  Vrxongdoing.  This  company  got  avr-ay 
v.ith  it  because  no  one  was  v,-atching  until  this  year. 
Clearly,  privatization  saves  money  for  somebody, 
but  it  isn't  the  taxpayers,  and  it  certainly  doesn't 
provide  better  service. 

This  issue  of  aid  to  private  schools  will  be  coming  up 
in  constitutional  convention  again  this  session.  It 
has  already  passed  one  constitutional  convention;  if 
it  passes  a  second  it  v-ill  go  to  the  ballot.  Now.  this 
issue  has  been  defeated  twice  before,  overwhelm- 
ingly. 1982  it  was  defeated  by  62  percent  of  the 
voters.  In  1986  it  was  defeated  by  70  percent  of  the 
voters.  But  this  time,  this  time  is  different.  It  is 
different  because  our  opponents  are  well-financed; 
they  are  well-organized,  and  their  campaign  is  al- 
ready in  process  and  it  is  different  because  the  times 
are  different.  Make  no  mistake  about  it.  this  is  an 
anti-union,  an  anti-union  campaign.  It  is  an  anti- 
worker  campaign.  It  is  an  urge  to  save  money,  at 
least  speculatively,  on  the  backs  of  the  employees. 
We  have  got  to  stop  it  and  we  need  your  help.  The 
only  way  we  could  stop  it  is  with  your  help. 

The  Mass.  Federation  of  Teachers  is  very  proud  to 
stand  with  all  AFL-CIO  members  in  opposition  to 
privatization  and  contracting  out  for  any  employees. 
And  the  Mass.  Federation  of  Teachers  is  very  proud 


the  trade  unionists  in  the  AFL-CIO  at  both  national 
and  the  state  level  stand  with  public  school  educa- 
tors, support  personnel  and  students  in  opposition 
to  aid  to  private  schools.  Private  schools  belong  in 
the  private  sector.  Public  money  belongs  in  a  public 
education  sv-stem. 

Thank  you  ven-  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Very^  good  job,  Anne. 

Before  we  get  to  our  next  speaker,  I  think  we  all 
heard  about  that  tragic  train  derailment  down  in 
Alabama,  and  I  was  asked  by  people  from  the  rank 
and  file,  our  brothers  from  the  ATU,  for  a  moment 
of  silent  prayer  for  the  Amtrak  passengers  and  train 
crew.  So  far  there  have  been  43  casualties  to  date, 
and  it  happened  yesterday,  and  they  have  not  taken 
all  the  bodies  from  the  train  yet,  from  my  under- 
standing. So  if  we  could  have  a  moment  of  silence  I 
would  appreciate  it. 

(Moment  of  silence.) 

Thank  you. 

MR  FAHERTY':  Our  next  speaker.  Jim  Megson  is 
the  president  of  the  ICA  since  1987.  The  ICA  assists 
unions  and  employees  and  they  respond  when  jobs 
are  threatened  and  plants  are  in  danger  of  closing. 
The  ICA  was  formed  back  in  1978  and  since  then 
they  have  helped  unions  and  employees  in  over  a 
hundred  situations.  They  help  them  buy  their  com- 
panies and  save  their  jobs. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  and  I  hope  you  will  give 
Jim  your  attention  as  he  talks  about  employee 
buyouts.  Jim  Megson. 

(Applause.) 

MR  MEGSON:  Thank  you.  Joe.  What  I  want  to 
do  today,  I  realize  that  employee  buyouts  may  not 
be  at  the  top  of  your  agenda,  what  I  want  to  give  you 
is  one  more  tool  to  put  in  your  tool  kit  that  when  the 
time  comes  you  will  find  vety  useful.  Triple  bypass 
heart  surgery  isn't  something  that  maybe  on  the  top 
of  your  agenda  today,  but  when  it  is  on  the  top  of 
your  agenda  it  will  be  real  important. 

You  don't  need  me  to  tell  you  that  Labor  has  had  12 
bad  years.  We  have  seen  restructuring;  that  is  a 
management  word  for  layoffs.  We  have  seen  health 
care  co-pa)Tnent  introduced,  and  we  have  seen  plant 
closings  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  I  knowbecause 
I  get  the  calls  on  Fnday  night  that  "We  are  closing 
tonight." 

Now,  we  have,  we  are  told,  a  friend  in  the  White 
House.  Frankly,  I  think  the  position  for  Labor 
means  that  we  are  going  to  go  from  the  White  House 
being  negative  to  the  White  House  probably  being 
neutral.  NAFTA  you  know  about  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  the  response.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
tragedy  even  without  NAFTA,  which  I  personally 
don't  think  is  going  to  pass  because  of  the  position. 
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the  role  that  the  AFL-CIO  is  taking.  Even  without 
it  jobs  are  moving  to  Mexico  at  an  unprecedented 
rate.  We  are  actually  in  an  economic  expansion.  It 
is  a  jobless  growth;  you  know  that.  Economic  con- 
versions, the  resources  being  put  into  that  are  far 
too  little.  Everybody  talks  about  helping  companies 
make  newproducts,  but  that  the  market  will  die  until 
somebody  stops  talking  about  creating  a  new  market 
for  new  products,  which  means  massive  federal  in- 
vestment or  diversion  of  resources  into  urban  recon- 
struction or  something  like  that;  it  is  not  going  to 
happen. 

Basically,  I  think  we  are  looking  at  another  ten  years 
that  are  going  to  be  pretty  tough.  Very  few  people 
nowadays  can  have  secure  jobs.  AT&T  was  a  place 
where  people  thought  they  had  have  secure  jobs.  I 
am  sure  there  are  enough  members  of  the  CWA  and 
IBEW  here  who  could  tell  us  that  is  no  longer  the 
case. 

As  union  activists  you  need  all  the  tools  you  can  get. 
ESOPS,  employee  ownership,  is  something  you 
need  to  know  about.  It  is  another  tool  in  your  tool 
kit.  It  is  another  weapon  in  your  arsenal.  It  is  no 
silver  bullet.  ESOPS,  employee  ownership,  can  be 
used  against  Labor  or  it  could  be  used  for  Labor. 
And  in  fact,  probably  about  90  percent  of  the  time 
it  is  probably  used  against  Labor.  You  need  to  know 
how  to  respond  if  it  gets  thrown  to  you.  On  the  other 
hand,  why  should  the  opposition  have  all  the  good 
tools?  Let's  get  this  tool  and  make  it  work  for  us; 
make  it  work  for  your  members. 

There  are  three  situations  where  employee  owner- 
ship, you  are  going  to  come  across  employee  owner- 
ship and  where  you  could  use  it.  The  first  one  is  in 
a  plant  closing  situation.  Pretty  desperate;  you  need 
to  respond.  This  is  one  of  the  things  you  could 
respond  with.  The  second,  someone  standing  up 
and  responding  to  a  situation  where  you  are  being 
asked  for  concessions,  and  sometimes  even  forced 
into  those  concessions. 

The  third  option  is  where  you,  as  a  union  advisor  or 
as  a  union  negotiator,  are  offered  an  ESOP  across 
the  table.  An  ESOP  is  a  bargainable  issue  under 
Labor  law.  You  have  to  respond.  How  should  you 
respond?  That  is  what  I  am  here  to  talk  about. 

Let  me  go  into  the  plant  closings.  In  the  middle  of 
all  this  gloom  I  have  been  trying  to  lay  on  you  here, 
let  me  give  you  some  success  stories.  Two  years  ago 
we  worked  with  a  company  named  John  Roberts  in 
Maine,  Biddeford,  Maine.  It  is  a  plant  makes  ladies' 
jackets.  170  people,  factory  closed,  eveiybody  out  of 
work.  We  worked  with  the  union.  We  brought  back 
that  company  from  bankruptcy.  Today  it  is  employ- 
ing 170  people,  and  the  majority  of  them  women;  the 
majority  of  them,  actually,  single  heads  of  house- 
holds. And  that  company  is  jointly  owned  by  the 
union,  by  the  ESOP,  the  employees  and  private 
investors.  The  private  investors  will  sell  to  employ- 


ees in  about  five  years,  and  that  was  done  with  Mike 
Cavanaugh  of  the  Amalgomated  Clothing  and  Tex- 
tile Workers  Union. 

The  second  company  is  closer  to  home  in  Massachu- 
setts, in  Pittsfield,  is  Marland  Mold.  They  make  the 
molds  which  make  the  plastic  caps  for  bottles,  Coke 
bottles,  what  have  you.  The  employees  there,  this  is 
an  lUE  local,  the  employees  actually  resolved  a 
WARN  notice.  You  know  what  a  WARN  notice  is, 
which  says,  "In  60  days  you  will  lose  your  job."  It  is 
a  typical  stoiy;  one  you  have  heard  a  lot.  The  com- 
pany had  two  plants,  a  union  plant  in  Massachusetts 
and  a  non-union  plant  in  the  south.  They  were  going 
to  close  the  union  plant  in  the  north,  move  the  job 
south. 

We  started  working  with  that  company,  Pete 
DeCicco  at  that  time  was  the  regional  director  for 
the  lUE,  he  is  now  with  the  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment in  Washington.  We  started  to  work  with 
—  we  structured  an  employee  buyout.  The  company 
is  now  owned  by  a  mixture.  It  is  an  ESOP,  employee 
stock  ownership  plan,  which  is  everybody.  Employ- 
ees, any  employee  was  allowed  to  invest  if  he  wished 
to,  up  to  a  certain  point  and  an  interesting  situation, 
there  was  some  direct  union  investment,  union  own- 
ership in  that  company.  The  company  went,  became 
an  employee-owned  one  year  ago.  Since  that  time  it 
has  increased  its  work  force  by  30  percent.  Union 
jobs,  health  benefits  and  pensions,  you  show  me 
another  company  in  Massachusetts  that  is  creating 
union  jobs  with  health  benefits  and  pensions.  I  don't 
know  of  any. 

I  recently  spoke  to  the  manager  there,  and  his  big- 
gest problem  is  growth  and  how  fast  can  they  grow. 
And  he  wants  to  pay  back  the  banks,  and  the  banks 
are  hitting  him  with  prepayment  penalties.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  stoiy  of  a  successful  employee  buyout. 
The  union's  investment  is  probably,  has  probably,  as 
a  conservative  estimate,  doubled  in  one  year.  And 
this  was  a  plant  we  were  told  was  uneconomic  and  it 
was  going  to  have  to  move  south  because  they 
couldn't  deal  with  union  wges  and  union  health 
benefits  and  the  union  benefits  packages. 

The  third  story  I  want  to  bring,  share  with  you,  is 
much  closer  to  home,  just  across  the  river,  Market 
Forge  in  Everett.  150  people,  about  120  members 
of  the  Steelworkers  there.  Very  similar  situation. 
Some  time  ago  the  owner  of  the  company  came  up 
here,  called  up  Friday  —  this  is  an  interesting  story. 
The  owner  of  the  company  called  up  Friday  and  said 
they  wanted  to  come  up  on  Monday  and  talk  to  the 
union.  There  was  enough,  the  scuttlebutt  was  very 
clear,  they  were  going  to  come  up  and  present  the 
WARN  notices.  Dave  Slaety  (phonetics)  who  many 
of  you  probably  know,  was  the  union  president. 
Dave  was  smart  enough  to  see  what  was  coming. 
There  was  a  trades  show  in  Chicago  that  weekend 
where  we  knew  that  the  president  of  the  company 
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was  going  to  be.  We  flew  out  there  on  Saturday,  met 
the  president  and  said,  "Before  you  issue  the 
W^RN  notices,  give  us  30  days  to  show  that  the 
employees  could  buy  this  company  and  save  it." 

Well,  they  gave  us  30  days  and  in  30  days  we  put 
together  enough  information  and  enough  of  a  study 
to  show  that  we  could  not  only  buy  it,  we  could  run 
it  profitably. 

The  company  actually  is  still  —  the  deal  was  finally 
signed  on  the  day  after  Labor  Day  this  year.  It  would 
have  been  obviously  very  nice  if  we  managed  to  sign 
it  on  Labor  Day.  That  company  will  become  em- 
ployee-owned. On  the  30th  of  October.  It  will  be  a 
hundred  percent  employee  owned  from  day  one. 

The  business,  even  in  the  way  we  have  been  talking 
about  it,  the  business  has  turned  around.  It  has 
become  quite  profitable.  In  fact,  quite  frankly,  it  has 
become  quite  profitable  that  we  were  worried  that 
we  wouldn't  be  able  to  get  it  at  the  price  we  negoti- 
ated. And  all  those  jobs  are  going  to  be  saved,  and 
not  only  will  the  jobs  be  saved  but  the  company  has 
turned  from  a  decline  to  a  growth  pattern. 

Those  are  all  situations  where  people  are  at  work 
with  health  benefits,  with  jobs,  with  jobs  with  health 
benefits,  with  pensions.  Not  only  that,  in  all  those 
cases  retirees  who  had  been  promised  health  bene- 
fits by  the  company  are  going  to  continue  to  get  their 
health  benefits  paid. 

So  those  are  three  success  stories.  So  how  do  we  go 
about  it,  then?  What  do  you  do  if  you  think  there 
are  possible  dangers  of  a  plant  closing?  First  of  all, 
let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Of  all  the  factories  that 
close,  of  all  the  plants  that  close,  how  many  think, 
what  percentage  do  you  think  are  caused  because 
there  is  a  business  failure?  All  those  that  think  more 
than  50  percent  are  caused  by  business  failure  would 
you  put  your  hands  up? 

Nobody.  All  those  more  than  25  are  caused  because 
the  business,  just  no  business  is  there  and  it  is  a 
failure  of  business? 

Boy,  you  are  a  very  conservative  lot.  How  many 
people  think  none  of  them  are  closed  by  business 
failures? 

Well,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  92  percent,  these  are 
not  my  numbers,  these  are  government  figures,  92 
percent  are  planned  closing  that  are  caused  by  con- 
solidations, that  are  caused  by  movements  to  a  state 
in  the  south  where  they  are  offering  big  incentives. 
They  are  caused  by  a  sell-off  to  another  company 
which  is  just  buying  the  brand  name.  Only  eight 
percent  are  caused  because  the  businesses  run  out 
of  steel  and  die. 

What  that  means  is  that  in  92  percent  somebody  is 
sitting  there  planning  the  closing  of  that  plant.  Dur- 
ing the  time  they  are  planning  that  closing  the 
chances  are  they  are  going  to  do  some  things  that 
will  give  you  a  hint.  So  one  of  the  first  things  that  I 


would  recommend,  you  just  keep  your  eyes  open, 
look  around  and  see  what  signs  there  might  be  of  a 
plant  closing.  If  you  could  find  those  signs,  and  then 
you  think  there  is  enough  of  them  —  and  in  fact 
there  is  a  document  that  I  have  put  on  the  table,  the 
registration  table  outside,  that  gives  15  signs.  They 
are  fairly  obvious,  but  it  is  only  when  you  put  them 
all  together  you  realize  something  is  going  on. 

If  you  are  g(^ing  to  sell  a  factory  you  cut  out  research 
and  develo^jment.  You  reduce  inventory.  You 
don't  increase  trading.  You  may  go  into  the  union 
bargaining  with  a  very  sweet  contract.  One  of  the 
companies  we  dealt  with  had  a  three-year  contract. 
The  union  went  in  asking  for  three  percent  per 
annum  for  three  years.  The  management  offered 
them  one  percent  year  one,  two  percent  year  two  and 
seven  percent  in  year  three.  Why?  Because  they 
weren't  going  to  be  around  for  year  three.  They 
weren't  even  going  to  be  around  for  year  two.  So 
they  may  —  there  are  a  number  of  signs,  you  will  see 
them,  put  them  together.  And  I  say  they  have  15  of 
them  in  this  document.  Then  go  into  management 
and  say,  ".We  think  you  are  going  to  close  this  com- 
pany; is  that  true?"  They  will  do  two  things.  They 
will  say,  "No,  we  are  committed  to  Boston  forever; 
we  are  always  going  to  be  here."  That  is  great,  you 
just  got  a  commitment;  get  it  in  the  press. 

They  may,  on  the  other  hand,  waffle.  That  will  also 
tell  you  something  about  what  their  intentions  are. 
At  the  very  worst  you  will  confuse  them,  you  will 
muddy  the  waters,  you  will  throw  a  splatter  in  the 
works  and  change  the  whole  dynamics  of  the  pro- 
cess, and  you  also  send  a  message  to  management, 
because  management  is  all  as  scared  as  you  are 
because  you  are  not  going  to  all  get  jobs  with  the  new 
company,  you  send  a  message,  "We  care,"  and  you 
will  be  surprised  that  when  you  go  in  with  a  union, 
"We  think  something  is  going  on  here.  If  you  are 
going  to  sell  this  company  at  least  give  us  the  price 
to  match  it,"  you  will  be  surprised  how  many  times 
I  get  approached  by  manager  and  say,  "I  wonder  if 
we  could  have  a  word  with  the  union  president 
because  I  kind  of  would  like  to  be  a  part  of  it." 

We  have  put  together  a  whole  deal  with  manage- 
ment and  union,  in  that  way.  So  if  you  do  that  you 
are  buying  yourself  time  because,  frankly,  it  takes 
about  six  months  to  put  together  an  employee 
buyout. 

The  second  thing  that  happens,  let's  suppose  you 
missed  that  date.  You  had  it;  you  got  there  too  late. 
The  next  thing,  you  Will  be  issued  a  WARN  notice. 
You  probably  know  about  WARN  notices,  but  if  you 
don't,  that  is  a  summary  of  your  rights.  Under 
WARN  the  first  thing  you  have  to  do  as  a  union 
activist  is  make  sure  your  members  are  getting  what 
is  due  to  them.  Make  sure  the  company  is  honoring 
the  obligations  of  WARN.  We  are  working  hard  to 
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strengthen  that.  I  know  many  of  you  are,  but  you  do 
have  rights  and  they  should  get  those  rights. 

Also,  under  the  WARN  legislation  you  may  be  able 
to  get  money  from  the  state  to  assist  you  in  a  feasi- 
bility study  to  buy  the  company,  and  then  if  all  else 
has  failed,  at  that  point  you  could  go  forward  into 
the  process  of  trying  to  buy  the  company,  and  I  would 
hope  that  you  will  have  the  same  kinds  of  success  as 
those  three  companies  I  just  mentioned  in  this  re- 
gion; that  is  the  first  one. 

The  second  situation  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention,  if  you  are  faced  with  concession  bargain- 
ing how  many  of  you  feel  —  well,  we  will  skip  that.  I 
am  sure  many  of  you  are  faced  with  concession 
bargaining.  You  have  been  told  by  the  company  if 
we  don't  get  seven  percent  back  we  don't  do  this,  we 
don't  do  that.  We  need  less  job  benefits  or  whatever. 
There  are  a  number  of  things  that  could  happen. 
One  of  the  things  they  might  tell  you  is,  "If  we  don't 
get  this  we  are  going  to  close."  So  let's  suppose  you 
have  gone  to  the  point  where  they  have  convinced 
you;  you  have  called  in  independent  accounting 
companies.  We  often  do  this  for  unions  that  look  at 
the  books  and  say,  "Yes,  they  are  losing  money."  So 
at  that  point  say,  "Okay,  if  we  are  absolutely  forced 
to  get  these  conditions,  in  return  we  want  30  percent 
of  the  company,"  and  you  will  get  a  very  interesting 
response  that  will  tell  you  a  lot  about  the  company. 
First  of  all,  they  have  just  told  you  this  company  isn't 
worth  anything  without  the  concessions  and  the  only 
way  it  is  going  to  be  worth  something  is  if  our 
members  concede  something.  So  it  is  very  legiti- 
mate to  say,  "We  want  our  share  for  what  we  con- 
cede." Iftheywon't  give  you  that  share  —  that  share, 
by  the  way,  is  in  theory,  to  them,  worth  nothing. 
Remember,  they  just  told  you  the  company  is  worth 
nothing,  so  you  say,  fine,  give  us  30  percent  of  it  or 
whatever  you  negotiate.  If  they  won't  give  it  to  you, 
this  ownership  in  this  company  which  they  just  told 
you  is  valueless  without  your  agreement,  if  they 
won't  give  it  to  you  they  are  telling  you  there  is 
another  agenda.  So  the  very  fact  of  asking  and 
throwing  it  out  will  tell  you  something.  The  way  the 
company  responds  will  give  you  a  lot  of  information 
about  that  company.  That  is  why  I  say,  this  is  a  tool 
you  need  to  be  aware  of.  You  need  to  use  it  because 
you  can  learn  a  lot  about  the  company. 

Finally,  the  third  situation,  they  may  offer  you  an 
ESOP.  They  may  offer  you  employee  ownership. 
How  should  you  respond?  Remember,  many 
ESOPS  are  scums.  You  have  to  know  how  to  re- 
spond. By  and  large  —  there  are  four  things  I  wanted 
to  leave  you  with.  If  you  are  offered  an  ESOP  there 
are  four  things.  Do  not  accept  it  instead  of  a  pen- 
sion; an  ESOP  is  not  a  pension.  If  you  are  offered 
an  ESOP  or  a  pension,  take  the  pension  every  time; 
do  not  take  the  ESOP.  Take  the  pension.  It  is  not 
a  pension,  and  if  they  try  to  sell  it  to  you  as  a  pension, 
then  that  is  not  right.  It  may  well  be  that  under  an 


ESOP  you  —the  average  member  in  an  employee- 
owned  company  after  ten  years  has  a  value  of  $40,000 
in  that  company.  So  when  you  leave  it  could  be 
worth  a  lot,  but  it  is  not  as  secure  as  a  pension.  Take 
the  pension  every  time. 

Second  point.  If  you  are  being  offered  the  owner- 
ship, make  sure  you  get  the  voting  rights  and  make 
sure  you  get  the  right  to  vote  your  stock  and  it  is  not 
left  to  some  trustee  that  you  don't  control.  Because 
one  of  the  values  of  getting  a  piece  of  ownership  is 
you  get  all  the  information  on  the  company.  You  get 
a  whole  lot  more  information  to  know  who  is  lying 
or  whether  they  are  lying  or  what  is  going  on.  Make 
sure  you  get  the  voting  rights. 

Third  point,  make  sure  that  the  stock  is  being  sold 
to  the  ESOP,  to  you,  at  a  fair  price.  What  can 
happen  is  an  owner  can  sell  a  company  to  an  ESOP, 
get  the  money  from  the  bank,  take  the  money.  And 
that  ESOP  is  paid  off  ultimately  by  your  members, 
by  you,  by  your  work.  Make  sure  that  the  price  that 
is  being  paid  for  the  company  is  a  real  price.  Other- 
wise, you  are  going  to  be  stuck  with  a  debt  that  is 
totally  wrong  an  unrealistic. 

Fourth  point  is  every  year  stock  is  going  to  get 
allocated  to  all  the  members  of  the  employee  stock 
ownership  plan,  all  the  employees.  Find  out  how  it 
is  going  to  be  distributed.  Make  sure  your  members 
are  getting  a  fair  share.  Make  sure  it  is  not  all  being 
biased  to  the  management  and  highly  paid  employ- 
ees. 

Those  are  the  four  things  you  should  look  at.  This 
is  not  a  pension  plan.  Make  sure  you  are  getting 
voting  rights  and  make  sure  the  company  is  being 
valued  fairly,  and  make  it  —  it  is  a  bargainable  issue 
by  law,  so  you  do  have  a  legal  right  and  a  legal 
obligation. 

Finally,  I  will  take  questions  for  a  couple  of  minutes, 
but  finally,  let  me  just  summarize  the  message,  and 
I  put  my  glasses  on.  The  message  is  that  ESOPS  are 
here  and  you  are  going  to  face  them.  There  are  11 
million  people  in  this  country  that  are  members  of 
ESOPS.  The  exponents  of  ESOPs  tell  us  there  will 
be  more  members  of  employee-owned  companies 
than  union  members  in  three  years. 

Don't  wait  for  an  ESOP  to  be  forced  upon  you  that 
will  work  against  you  and  your  members.  Let's  turn 
this  around.  Let's  make  ESOPS,  employees'  own- 
ership, a  tool  for  Labor  to  use  for  your  advantage. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  MEGSON:  By  the  way,  for  those  of  you  who 
might  be  facing  an  ESOP,  this  little  book  we  put  out 
here  like  a  shirt  pocketbook,  this  is  designed  to 
protect  you  against  a  bad  ESOP.  It  tells  you  what  to 
look  for.  They  are  out  on  the  table. 
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MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you  again,  Jim.  If  there  are 
any  questions,  I  am  sure  there  is  a  number  on  that 
to  call  Jim.  I  know  personally  that  there  have  been 
a  lot  of  plants,  some  of  them  can't  be  saved  and  some 
of  them  can  be  saved,  but  if  it  has  a  chance  the  ICA 
has  done  a  good  job  on  doing  it. 

Next  on  the  agenda,  constitutional  report.  The 
Chair,  John  Phinney  from  the  UFCW,  Local  1445, 
will  be  making  the  Constitution  Committee  report. 
Chairman  Phinney? 

MR  PHINNEY:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  First 
of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
Constitution  Committee  for  their  diligent  work  on 
yesterday  and  today.  Those  members  are  Susan 
Cayer  from  the  IBEW;  Herb  Ollivierre  from 
AFSCME;  Paul  McNally  from  the  LIUNA;  Frank 
Papineau  from  the  UFCW;  Cathy  Purcell  from 
AFSCME,  and  Patty  Couhig  from  AFSCME. 

(Applause.) 

MR  PHINNEY:  Mr.  Chairman  the  first  constitu- 
tional change  submitted  by  the  executive  officers  by 
the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  is  an  amendment  to 
Article  VIII,  Section  2.  It  is  basically  a  housekeeping 
amendment.  All  of  the  delegates  were  distributed 
this  morning  a  copy  of  the  proposed  constitutional 
change  which  says,  and  I  quote,  "Shall  pay  a  quar- 
terly fee  of  $12.50."  As  I  said,  this  is  a  housekeeping 
change,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  committee  recom- 
mends adoption,  and  I  so  move. 

VOICE:  Move. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recommen- 
dation and  second;  what  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR  FAHERTY:  So  moved.  Call  for  anything  on 
that  change? 

MR  HAYNES:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  explain  it  to 
the  delegates  so  they  understand  what  they  are 
doing. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Could  you,  for  the  record  - 

MR  HAYNES:  My  name  is  Robert  Haynes,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, State  AFL-CIO. 

VOICE:  Who? 

MR  HAYNES:  Must  be  important,  right? 

Member  of  Ironworkers  Local  7,  Book  Number 
901383. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  just  as  the  Chairman  said,  this  is 
just  a  housekeeping  arrangement.  Central  labor 
councils,  building  trade  councils  and  other  district 
councils  that  are  affiliated  with  the  state  fed,  the 
quarterly  fee  used  to  be  $6.25.  Two  years  ago  we 
raised  it  to,  from  55  to  a  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The 
national  AFL-CIO  wouldn't  let  us  do  it.  They  re- 
cently changed  their  rules  to  allow  $50.00.  So  this  is 


just  to  tax  the  central  labor  councils  and  building 
trade  councils  an  extra  $25.00  a  year  to  help  the 
finances  of  the  council.  So  I  would  appreciate  sup- 
port from  the  delegates  assembled.  Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  All  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
change  please  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

Unanimous. 

Mr.  Chairman? 

MR.  PHINNEY:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Fellow  delegates,  the  second  constitutional  change 
is  printed  in  the  book  that  was  given  to  all  the 
delegates  as  they  registered  for  the  convention.  It  is 
the  last  page  in  the  booklet,  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional change  to  Article  V,  Section  2.  I  will  read  it 
to  you.  It  says,  "Delete  and  substitute  the  following 
language.  The  executive  council  shall  consist  of  the 
executive  officers  and  55  vice  presidents,  at  least  one 
of  whom  shall  be  a  woman. 

A.  Of  the  55  vice  presidents,  42  including  one 
woman  shall  be  nominated  and  elected  at  large.  No 
more  than  three  vice  presidents  elected  at  large  shall 
be  members  of  the  same  international  union  or 
directly  affiliated  organization.  13  vice  presidents 
will  be  the  presidents  of  the  13  central  labor  councils 
chartered  by  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  Commonwealth. 

"B.  Should  a  central  labor  council  president  be 
elected  as  an  executive  vice  president,  a  central  labor 
council  shall  designate  a  replacement  based  on  the 
successorship  language  to  the  president's  position  in 
the  bylaws. 

"Article  V,  Section  3.  Substitute  55  vice  presidents 

for  36. 

"Article  VII,  Section  8.  Substitute  60  for  41. 

"Section  9.   Delete  'together  with  one  representa- 
tive from  each  affiliated  central  labor  council.'" 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Constitution  Committee  recom- 
mends adoption,  and  I  so  move. 

VOICES:  Second. 

MR  FAHERTY:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded 

that  we  adopt  the  constitutional  change. 

John,  would  you  like  to  speak  on  the  motion  on  the 
constitutional  change? 

VOICE:  Mr.  Chairman. 

MR  FAHERTY:  What  I  would  like  to  do  is  if  there 
is  going  to  be  an  amendment  to  it,  that  we  use  one 
mike  for  the  proponents  and  one  mike  for  the  oppo- 
nents, if  that  is  possible.  So  if  all  the  proponents 
would  come  forward  and  all  the  opponents  would  be 
at  the  back  mike,  then  I  could  go  one  on  one.  Okay, 
if  there  is  no  problem. 
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VOICE:  Proponents  of  the  motion  or  of  the 
amendment? 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Well,  it  looks  like  you  are  going 
to  put  through  an  amendment,  or  try  to  put  through 
an  amendment. 

VOICE:  Right. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  The  Chair  recognizes  vice  presi- 
dent — 

For  the  record,  Eddie,  would  you  give  your  name. 

MR.  COLLINS:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  For 
the  record,  my  name  is  Vice  President  Edward  Col- 
lins. Although  I  am  from  the  Pioneer  Valley  Central 
Labor  Council  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  motion  and 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  motion.  We  are  op- 
posed to  the  motion  of  the  committee  as  drafted  and 
we  offer  the  following  amendment,  and  if  seconded 
I  would  like  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  the  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  COLLINS:  The  amendment  is.  Article  V,  Sec- 
tion 2.  Delete  and  substitute  the  following  lan- 
guage. "The  executive  council  shall  consist  of  the 
executive  officers  and  55  vice  presidents,  at  least  one 
of  whom  shall  be  a  woman. 

"A.  Of  the  55  vice  presidents,  29,  including  one 
woman,  shall  be  nominated  and  elected  at  large.  No 
more  than  three  vice  presidents  elected  at  large  shall 
be  members  of  the  same  international  union  or 
directly  affiliated  organization.  26  vice  presidents 
shall  be  from  the  13  central  labor  councils  chartered 
by  the  AFL-CIO  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  13  of 
which  shall  be  the  presidents  of  the  central  labor 
council. 

"B.  Should  a  central  labor  council  president  be 
elected  as  an  executive  vice  president,  the  central 
Labor  council  shall  designate  a  replacement  based 
on  the  successorship  language  to  the  president's 
\       position  in  the  bylaws. 

"Article  V,  Section  3.  Substitute  55  vice  presidents 
with  36. 

"Article  VII,  Section  8.  Substitute  60  for  41. 

"Section  9.  Delete  'together  with  one  representa- 
tive from  each  affiliated  central  labor  council.'" 

That  is  our  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  it  is  sec- 
onded I  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  speak 
on  it. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Do  I  hear  a  second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Where  there  will  be  a  vote  on  this 
I  am  going  to  ask  that  all  guests  leave  the  hall. 

If  the  sergeant-at-arms  would  see  that  all  guests 
leave  the  hall. 

As  the  maker  of  the  amendment  you  have  the  right 
to  speak  first  on  it. 


MR.  COLLINS:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  the 
delegates  may  have  noticed  that  the  amendment 
sounds  an  awful  lot  like  the  resolution,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  only  one  difference  between 
the  amendment  and  the  resolution.  The  resolution 
proposed  by  the  Constitution  Committee  calls  for 
increasing  the  number  of  vice  presidents  to  55  with 
13,  essentially,  elected  by  geographic  district,  and 
that  they  will  be  the  presidents  of  the  13  central  labor 
councils.  The  balance  of  the  55  vice  presidents 
would  then  be  elected  at  large. 

Presently  under  our  constitution  there  are  36  vice 
presidents  that  make  up  the  executive  council.  Half 
of  those,  18,  are  elected  at  large  and  half  of  the,  the 
other  18  are  elected  by  districts.  By  our  present 
constitution  those  districts  correspond  to  county 
lines,  and  the  proponents  of  the  change  correctly 
point  out  that  county  lines  have  really  no,  no  value, 
no  meaning  to  the  way  that  the  state  AFL-CIO  and 
its  central  bodies  are  organized.  And  so  replacing 
county  lines  with  central  labor  council  lines  is  some- 
thing that  we  support. 

Where  we  differ  with  the  proponents  of  the  resolu- 
tion is  in  the  number  of  vice  presidents'  seats  that 
are  to  be  determined  geographically.  As  I  said, 
presently  half,  or  18  of  the  36,  are  determined  geo- 
graphically. Under  the  proposal  from  the  Constitu- 
tion Committee  that  would  go  down  from  18  to  13, 
while  the  total  number  of  vice  presidents  would 
increase  to  55.  And  what  that  would  mean  is  that 
the  geographically  determined  seats  would  be  re- 
duced from  approximately  half  the  seats  to  approx- 
imately one  quarter  of  the  seats.  And  those  of  us 
supporting  this  amendment  are  concerned  that  that 
will  result,  or  could  result  in  a  situation  where  the 
geographic  regions  of  the  state  are  under-repre- 
sented on  the  executive  council  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

And  so  our  amendment  proposes  simply  to  change 
one  from  each  central  labor  council  jurisdiction  to 
two.  What  that  results  in  is  that  there  will  be  out  of 
a  total  of  55  vice  presidents  making  up  the  executive 
board,  29  would  be  at  large;  26  would  be  from  district 
seats  representing  all  of  the  geographic  areas  of  the 
state. 

The  approximate  balance  of  50/50  would  be  main- 
tained, wouldn't  be  quite  50/50, 26  is  smaller  than  29, 
but  the  approximate  distribution  of  seats  from  at- 
large  districts  is  maintained. 

We  also,  those  of  us  supporting  this  amendment, 
understand  the  motivation  of  those  who  are  the 
proponents  of  the  constitutional  change,  and  that  is 
to  tiy  to  bring  into  an  active  role  in  the  state  AFL- 
CIO,  representatives  of  some  unions  that  have  not 
been  affiliated,  have  not  been  active  in  the  past,  to 
try  to  change  the  makeup  of  our  governing  body,  our 
executive  council,  to  make  it  more  representative  of 
our  membership,  and  that  there  would  be  more 
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women,  more  racial  and  diversity  on  that  board,  and 
we  support  that  endeavor  as  well. 

Where  we  differ  with  the  proponents  of  the  consti- 
tutional change  is  that  we  are  convinced  that  you  can 
achieve  those  goals  while  at  the  same  time  maintain- 
ing the  proper  role  of  regional  representation  and 
not  running  the  risk  that  any  region  of  the  state, 
whether  it  be  western  Massachusetts  or  southeast- 
em  Mass.  or  central  Mass.  or  northshore  or  any 
other  area  is  under-represented. 

The  way  the  constitutional  change  as  proposed  pres- 
ently by  the  Constitution  Committee  would  affect  us 
out  in  the  west,  we  presently  have  six  district  seats 
from  Berkshire  County,  Hampden  County,  Frank- 
lin, Hampshire.  Between  the  four  counties  there 
were  six  vice  presidents  representing  geography  that 
is  over  a  third  of  the  entire  state. 

Under  the  proposal  as  presented  by  the  Constitu- 
tion Committee  that  number  drops  from  six  to 
three.  Now,  it  well  may  be  that  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  with  the  addition  of  the  at-large  seats,  that  that 
area  of  the  state  may  not  lose  representation,  but 
then  again  it  may.  And  we  are  very  concerned  — 

MR.  FAHERTY:  The  speaker's  time  has  expired. 
You  will  be  able  to  speak  on  it  again  after  we  go 
through  eveiybody.  We  have  rules  on  this  that  was 
approved  yesterday  that  five  minutes  would  be  allot- 
ted for  each  speaker,  and  you  will  be  able  to  speak 
after  everybody  else  has  spoken  on  the  same  subject. 
We  are  going  to  hold  to  those  rules  as  much  as  we 
can  because  we  have  to  be  out  of  here  by  4:00  today, 
and  we  want  to  hold  to  those  rules. 

I  recognize  the  people  at  the  rear  mike.  Would  you 
please  identify  yourself  for  the  record? 

MR.  PHINNEY:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My 
name  is  John  Phinney,  delegate  from  UFCW  Local 
1445. 

My  fellow  delegates.  As  part  of  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  team  for  the  past  five  or  six  years,  and  as 
a  delegate  to  this  convention  for  the  past  30  years,  I 
have  seen  many  changes  proposed  to  benefit  the 
people  that  we  represent  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  And  the  leadership  of  the 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  got  together  some  six 
months  ago  to  propose  more  inclusion  of  the  CLC's, 
central  labor  councils,  and  more  input  and  more 
energy  into  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO.  And  to- 
gether we  formulated  this  constitutional  change  to 
include  more  of  the  CLC's. 

We  looked  at  it  from,  as  Joe  says,  Mr.  President,  the 
point  of  view  of  getting  the  CLC's  more  involved. 
We  had  three  meetings,  fellow  delegates,  during  the 
past  two  months,  whereupon  most  of  us  who  serve 
as  vice  presidents  under  the  AFL-CIO,  had  an  op- 
portunity to  hash  this  out  amongst  ourselves.  We 
met  again  as  a  board  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
took  a  formal  vote  on  this  constitutional  change. 


The  vote,  Mr.  President  and  fellow  delegates,  was  20 
to  seven.  That  is  20  to  seven  in  favor  of  the  original 
constitutional  change. 

This  was  appealed  to  the  executive  board  yesterday 
and  the  opponents  were  invited  to  appear  before  the 
Constitution  Committee,  and  they  did. 

We  spent  an  hour  or  so  reviewing  the  suggested 
changes  that  they  were  making,  and  the  Constitution 
Committee  voted  six  to  one  in  favor  of  the  original 
constitutional  change. 

I  think  that  what  we  have  in  front  of  the  delegates 
here  today,  the  original  resolution,  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO,  serves  the 
purpose  of  the  CLC's,  broadens  our  base,  and  I  urge 
all  delegates  here  to  vote  against  the  amendment. 
Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Brother  at  the  front  mike.  Please 
identify  yourself. 

MR.  DART:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Joe  Dart. 
I  represent  the  Northampton  Central  Labor  Coun- 
cil. I  am  a  member  of  Local  257,  the  painters. 

As  Brother  Phinney  has  just  pointed  out,  one  of  the 
intentions  of  the  board  in  supporting  this  constitu- 
tional change  is  to  include  more  central  labor  coun- 
cils; to  actually  increase  the  activity  that  we  rely  on 
day  in  and  day  out;  to  support  our  overall  mission  of 
political  activity  from  those  central  labor  councils. 

Our  amended  proposal  here,  we  feel,  actually 
accomplishes  that  far  better  than  simply  saying  that 
the  presidents  of  the  13  central  labor  councils  will 
represent  those  districts. 

We  feel  it  is  far  better  to  offer  to  those  various 
regions  around  the  state  at  least  two  seats  from  each 
central  labor  council  so  that  those  people  that  are 
responsible  for  the  political  activity  in  that  area  can 
look  forward  to,  at  some  future  date  after  they  have 
paid  their  dues,  they  can  look  forward  to  participat- 
ing on  that  board  because  there  is  a  seat  there,  there 
is  more  than  one  seat  from  that  respective  area. 
And  so  even  though  we  support  the  total  motivation 
of  the  executive  board  and  the  Constitution  Com- 
mittee by  these  changes,  our  only  disagreement  is 
the  distribution  of  the  additional  seats  on  the  board. 

We  agree  very  strongly  that  this  board  should  reflect 
both  the  cultural  and  gender  diversity  that  is  so  much 
in  evidence  with  our  own  memberships.  And  to  that 
end  we  just  feel  that  it  is  the  central  labor  councils 
that  are  the  backbone  of  our  organization,  and  it  is 
only  through  that  mechanism  that  we  are  going  to 
bring  up  the  rank  and  file  and  get  involved  with  the 
various  activities  of  our  family. 

So  we  ask  you  to  support  the  amended  version. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  We  have  a  speaker  at  the  rear 
mike.  Please  identify  yourself  for  the  recorder. 

MR.  CROSBY:  Jeff  Crosby,  president  of  lUE 
Local  201,  and  also  the  Northshore  Labor  Council. 

I  have  been  on  the  state  board  for  just  the  better  part 
of  this  year  and  during  that  time  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
the  people  from  Western  Mass.,  Eddie  Collins,  for 
example,  provide  a  lot  of  leadership  within  the  board 
as  a  whole,  even  though,  you  know,  they  hold  no 
particular  leadership  position  within  that  state  exec- 
utive board.  And  I  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  that. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  going  to  oppose  the  amendment 
and  support  the  original  change  as  proposed  by  the 
state  executive  board,  and  for  just  the  following 
reason.  I  think  the  idea  of  including  the  CLC  pres- 
ident makes  sense.  When  I  first  became  head  of  the 
CLC  in  the  northshore,  I  asked  Joe  Faherty  what  is 
the  relationship  here  and  he  said,  **Well,  there  really 
isn't  one,  officially.  You  guys  kind  of  relate  to  the 
national  AFL-CIO.  You  don't  really  tie  into  the 
state."  I  think  that  is  a  good  change. 

Joe  and  Bob  promised  all  of  us  several  things.  First 
of  all,  they  said  they  needed  the  flexibility  and  they 
would  seek  to  accomplish  four  things.  One  is  to 
affiliate,  find  openings  for  new  people  who  affiliate 
and  that  makes  sense.  If  I  was  a  teamster  and  I  was 
coming  in  with  so  many  thousands  of  people  I  would 
want  to  have  a  voice  on  the  state  executive  board  of 
the  AFL-aO. 

They  said  they  would  seek  to  raise  the  percentage  of 
people  on  the  board,  both  women  and  minority 
members,  throughout  the  state.  And  that  is  going 
to  take  some  courage,  and  because  it  is  a  shrinking 
Labor  movement.  So  to  do,  to  change  the  makeup 
in  that  way  of  the  leadership  when  the  membership 
is  shrinking  is  difficult  to  do. 

And  the  fourth  thing  that  they  said  they  would  do  is 
they  said  they  would  not  cut  out  the  western  part  of 
the  state.  And  I  think  that  makes  sense  to  me.  And 
I  think  our  responsibility  is  to  see  to  it  that  we  hold 
them  to  their  word  and  I  am  sure  that  we  will,  and  I 
am  confident  that  they  will  address  each  of  those 
four  things  as  they  have  attempted  to  do  and  it  is  our 
job  to  try  to  make  sure  that  that  happens  as  the 
board  changes  and  as  it  grows  in  the  next  couple  of 
years. 

And  I  would  also  say  that  people  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state,  as  I  said  to  Eddie  privately,  that  I  will 
not,  when  time  comes  and  slates  are  made  up  and 
new  people  are  added,  they  should  call  on  me  and 
all  of  us  to  make  sure  that  the  western  part  of  the 
state  isn't  slighted.  And  I  think  people  in  Boston  do 
tend  to  think  about  Boston,  and  people  in  the 
northshore  like  myself  do  think  of  the  northshore. 
For  all  those  reasons  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the 


original  resolution  change  and  against  the  amend- 
ment. Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Brother  Pat,  the  front  mike, 
please. 

MR.  MELE:  Vice  president  Pat  Mele,  Jr.  I  am 
representing  the  Berkshire  Central  Labor  Council. 

I  am  affiliated  with  Labor  International  Local  473. 
We  just  heard  Representative  Bosley  who  is  an  ad- 
vocate of  Labor  up  in  western  Massachusetts  speak 
to  us.  It  takes  a  lot  of  effort  to  pull  in  a  Dan  Bosley. 
He  has  been  good  with  us  for  years.  We  spent  a  lot 
of  time  and  effort  with  Dan  and  I  am  concerned  that 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  representation  from 
western  Mass.  could  decrease,  that  we  will  not  have 
enough  support  up  there  to  make  sure  that  we  get 
good  leaders  in  our  state  organization  to  represent 
Labor.  So  in  that  vein  I  would  suggest  that  all  of  the 
delegates  here  today  support  the  amendment  in  an 
effort  to  make  sure  that  the  outlying  communities 
keep  the  representation  that  they  need  on  this  coun- 
cil. Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Brother  at  the  rear  mike,  please 
identify  yourself. 

MR-  HAYNES:  Robert  Haynes,  Secretary-  Trea- 
surer of  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO  Ironworkers  Local  7. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  plowing  a  lot  of  the  same 
ground.  I  just,  I  want  to  go  over  a  number  of  things 
just  as  quickly  as  I  can  because  of  the  time. 

We  have  tried  to  make  the  point  of  the  executive 
board  that  we  wanted  to  move  away  from  counties 
because  the  county  situation  has  no  relationship  to 
participation,  nor  to  membership  numbers.  We  are 
trying  to  make  the  point  we  want  to  make  the  Central 
Labor  Council  an  integral  part  of  the  political  activ- 
ities of  the  state  AFL-CIO.  Make  no  mistake,  we  will 
go  from  18  regional  seats  to  18  regional.  The  only 
motives  that  have  not  been  challenged  by  the  oppo- 
nents is  that  western  Massachusetts  is  going  to  go 
from  six  seats  to  three  seats. 

I  want  to  put  some  people  at  ease  here.  I  think  the 
president  has  said  it  and  the  executive  board,  we 
have  no  intention  nor  ability  or  power  to  effect  who 
sits  on  this  board.  What  we  want  to  do  is  have  those 
people  that  pay  should  play.  We  want  to  encourage 
participation  from  the  Teamsters,  the  letter  carriers, 
postal  workers,  OPEIU,  paperworkers,  bakery,  to- 
bacco, AFSCME.  We  need  to  have  increased  pres- 
ence on  the  board  from 

who  pay  significant  per  capita  like  the  firefighters; 
like  the  Teachers  Union  that  I  think  is  the  third  or 
fourth  highest  paying  per  capita  in  the  state,  that 
only  has  one  member  on  the  board.  Think  about  the 
politics  about  this.  You  can't  get  better  participa- 
tion than  the  people  that  are  opponents  of  this.  The 
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Joe  Darts  and  Ed  Collins  and  Pat  Meles  are  trade 
unionists  thinking  the  politics  of  this.  At  the  next 
election  the  six 

representatives  that  now  sit  on  the  board  from  west- 
ern Mass.  come  from  such  large  international 
unions,  number  one,  AFSCME.  The  number  two 
biggest  union  in  the  state,  IBEW,  Eddie  Rollins. 
The  number  four  biggest  union  in  the  state,  UFCW, 
Dick  Abdal.  The  number  seven  biggest  union  in  the 
state,  the  laborers,  Pat  Mele.  The  number  eight 
biggest  union  in  the  state,  lUE,  Mike  Cucrucci  (pho- 
netics). And  then  of  course  we  have  Joe  Dart  who 
would  be  the  acting  president  of  the  Mass.  Building 
Trades. 

There  isn't  any  opportunity  to  avoid  that  kind  of 
leadership.  When  we  expand  the  board  19  addi- 
tional at-large  seats,  I  would  make  the  point  to  this 
delegation  assembled  that  western  Massachusetts 
will  in  fact  have  more  delegates  because  of  their 
participation,  because  of  their  inclusion  in  larger 
international  unions.  We  can't  afford,  as  a  state 
council,  to  lose  that  kind  of  expertise  on  the  board. 
And  I  would  submit  to  you  that  it  is  never  going  to 
happen. 

We  talked  about  how  the  executive  board  came  out 
on  this;  it  was  20  to  seven.  The  only  significant 
problem  that  we  had  is  our  dear  brothers  are  afraid 
that  they  are  going  to  go  from  six  to  three. 

I  would  respectfully  request  this  convention  to  reject 
this  amendment  and  to  support  the  original  motion 
by  the  executive  board.  Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  We  have  another  speaker  in  favor 
of  the  amendment. 

MR  COURTNEY:  Mr.  President? 

MR  FAHERTY:  Would  you  identify  yourself  for 
the  recorder,  please. 

MR.  COURTNEY:  My  name  is  Dick  Coutney.  I 
am  a  delegate  from  the  United  Food  Commercial 
Workers  Union,  Local  1459.  I  also  represent  the 
Northampton  Central  Labor  Council.  I  am  also  a 
delegate  for  the  Pioneer  Valley  Labor  Council. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  the  diversity  not  only  be  cultural, 
ethnic  by  gender,  but  also  geography  is  important. 
It  is  not  only  the  western  part  of  the  state  this  affects, 
it  affects  folks  that  work,  that  are  members  from  the 
northshore,  the  southshore,  Cape  Cod,  central  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

One  of  the  strengths  that  the  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO  has  had  in  their  political  agenda  is  when  we 
have  gone  to  endorse  candidates  we  have  been  able 
to  say  we  do  represent  people.  They  are  people  from 
the  leadership  that  participate  from  all  the  geo- 
graphic regions.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  have  had 
the  effectiveness  that  we  have  had. 


I  would  urge  all  the  delegates  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  to  maintain  that  geographic  balance.  I 
would  also  point  out  that  the  Northampton  Labor 
Council  for  a  long  time  has  had  a  female  vice  presi- 
dent from  AFSCME.  Also,  the  first  black  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  was  a  regional 
vice  president,  Carol  Drew  from  AFSCME.  So  af- 
firmative action  has  been  accomplished  by  having 
regional  representatives,  regional  vice  presidents, 
and  it  can  continue  to  happen  with  regional  vice 
presidents.  So  I  don't  think  the  arguments  about  the 
need  for  affirmative  action  and  regionalization  can't 
be  necessarily  floated  together.  So  I  encourage  all 
of  you  to  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  brother. 

The  rear  mike  please  identify  yourself. 

MR.  OSBORN:  Arthur  Osborn,  Sr.,  delegate, 
Local  1505,  IBEW. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  local  union  probably  belongs  to 
more  central  labor  councils  than  any  other  local  that 
I  am  aware  of.  At  one  time  there  were  seven  central 
labor  councils  we  were  active  participants  in.  We 
believe  in  the  central  Labor  councils,  and  I  feel  that 
the  central  labor  councils  have  contributed  more 
than  ever  before  in  the  recent  years. 

Also,  the  Mass.  AFL-CIO  has  given  more  support 
to  the  central  labor  councils  than  ever  before  in  the 
recent  years  and  this  veiy  constitutional  change  is 
bringing  forth  guaranteed  representation  at  the 
highest  level  from  the  central  labor  councils.  So  I 
don't  think  there  should  be  any  thought  that  there 
is  anything  detrimental  within  this  change,  anything 
detrimental  planned  in  the  future.  It  is  almost  like 
both  opponents  and  proponents  are  saying  the  same 
thing.  It  is  inclusionary,  the  process  that  we  are 
building  here.  There  will  be  more  opportunity  for 
flexibility  under  this  constitutional  change.  We 
need  flexibility. 

When  I  was  the  president  of  this  organization  we  had 
many  good  years  and  many  big  victories  that  the 
central  labor  councils  attributed  to  Question  2  — 
Question  3,  Right  to  Know,  the  plant  closings  and 
on  and  on.  But  these  are  different  times.  We  didn't 
have  the  way  strikebreaker  opportunities  are  being 
used  by  corporate  America  to  displace  you  when  you 
go  on  strike.  We  didn't  have  governors  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  that  have  no  heart  and  no  compas- 
sion and  actually  laugh  at  workers'  plight.  We  must 
change  with  the  times. 

Everyone  resists  and  are  worried  about  change,  but 
our  strength  comes  from  change,  and  we  cannot 
include  the  broad  base  of  our  Labor  community 
unless  we  move  forward  in  the  constitutional  change 
put  before  you.  We  must  have  faith  that  our  leaders 
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are  working  in  the  best  interests  of  all  the  partici- 
pants of  the  Labor  movement. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  constitutional  change.  I  am 
against  the  amendment.  I  hope  everyone  sees  that 
we  leave  here  with  solidarity  as  we  came  onto  this 
floor,  but  we  must  do  what  is  best  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  support  the  officers  in  their  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  this  organization.  Vote 
against  the  amendment,  please.  Vote  for  the  change. 
Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

VOICE:  Question. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Brother  at  the  front  mike,  please 
identify  yourself  for  the  recorder,  please. 

MR.  GRECOCO:  Michael  Grecoco,  Local  509, 
SEIU.  I  make  a  motion  that  we  end  debate. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  The  motion  has  been  made  to 
end  debate. 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  It  has  been  seconded.  All  in  favor 
say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

VOICES:  Nay. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  The  debate  is  ended. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  What  we  will  vote  on  now  is 
whether  to  amend  the  proposed  constitutional 
change  as  it  was  printed  in  the  book,  the  amendment 
that  was  made  by  Brother  Collins.  If  the  amend- 
ment fails  we  should  go  back  to  the  original  motion 
that  was  on  the  floor.  And  if  the  amendment  passes 
then  we  must  adopt  it  as  amended;  is  that  under- 
stood? 

VOICES:  No,  no. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  All  right.  There  was  an  amend- 
ment to  the  proposed  constitutional  change.  We  are 
voting  on  that  first.  It  needs  two-thirds;  is  that 
understood? 

VOICE:  Point  of  order. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Point  of  order.  State  your  point 
of  order. 

VOICE:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  believe  - 

MR.  FAHERTY:  I  have  been  corrected  by  the 
Parliamentarian  that  to  adopt  the  amendment 
needs  just  the  majority,  that  to  accept  the  constitu- 
tional change  needs  two-thirds. 

VOICE:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  What  I  am  going  to  do  is  ask  the 
sergeant-at-arms  —  I  am  going  to  do  this  by  a  hand 
vote  because  we  know  that  we  have  people  in  the  hall 
that  have  pretty  good  lungs  on  either  side,  and  I  am 


going  to  ask  for  a  show  of  hands.  Those  in  favor  of 
adopting  the  amendment,  please  raise  one  hand. 

(Show  of  hands.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Do  we  have  a  count? 

VOICE:  54. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  54. 

All  in  favor  of  not  adopting  the  amendment  please 
raise  your  hand. 

(Show  of  hands.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Do  we  want  to  count  them? 

VOICE:  No. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  The  amendment  is  defeated. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  We  will  now  go  -  I'm  glad  we 
have  Pat  here  as  a  Parliamentarian.  By  the  way,  this 
is  Pat  Legault,  the  Parliamentarian,  who  also 
teaches  down  at  the  Labor  Guild  in  case  you  want  to 
bone  up  on  your  parliamentarian  reprocedures. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  The  main  motion  is  open  for 
debate  if  there  is  any  debate  to  be  made  on  the  main 
motion. 

MR.  HAYNES:  Joe,  I  would  suggest,  and  I  hope  the 
opponents  agree,  that  we  have  gone  through  the 
process,  and  I  think  everybody  understands  the  is- 
sues, I  would  suggest  we  don't  need  any  debate  if  that 
is  okay  with  Eddie  and  Joe. 

Take  the  vote,  Joe. 

VOICE:  Move  the  question. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Move  the  question. 

VOICE:  And  second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  And  we  need  two-thirds  to  adopt 
the  amendment  to  the  constitution.  All  in  favor  say, 

"Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

VOICES:  No. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Vote  and  so  carried. 

Thank  you  veiy  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  I  want  to  thank  the  Constitution 
Committee  and  discharge  them  with  our  thanks. 

Could  I  have  Frank  Toland  come  up  to  the  floor, 

please. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  we  have  a  couple  of  amend- 
ments. 

MR.  TOLAND:  Resolutions. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  We  have  a  couple  of  resolutions 
and  we  have  a  person  from  the  United  Mineworkers 
to  tell  a  stoiy  of  a  strike  that  is  going  on  down  in  the 
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Pennsylvania  area.  So  if  you  could  please  take  your 
seats. 

(Gavel  struck.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  There  are  a  couple  of  amend- 
ments that  people  in  the  hall  want  to  be  able  to  speak 
on,  so  if  I  could  have  your  attention. 

(Gavel  struck.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you. 

MR.  TOLAND:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
Resolutions  Committee  continues.  We  ask  you  to 
go  to  Resolution  Number  13,  A  Resolution  on  Eco- 
nomic Conversion. 

"Be  It  Therefore  Resolved,  that  the  delegates  here 
assembled  call  upon  the  Massachusetts  State 
AFL/CIO  to  adopt  economic  conversion  as  a  top 
legislative  priority  and  to  mobilize  to  call  on  elected 
leaders  to  support  federal  and  state  legislation  ad- 
dressing the  key  Call  to  Action  legislative  agenda. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  the  AFL/CIO  and  its 
affiliates  will  organize  efforts  for  economic  conver- 
sion, including  regional  based  days  of  action  in  sup- 
port of  the  agenda; 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  the  Massachusetts 
State  AFL-CIO  will  call  on  the  national  AFL-CIO 
to  adopt  economic  conversion  as  a  legislative  prior- 
ity; 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  the  delegates  here 
assembled  call  upon  the  president  of  the  Massachu- 
setts AFL-CIO  to  continue  to  be  a  leader  in  the  Call 
to  Action  Steering  Committee  and  to  commit  staff 
resources  to  develop  our  state's  full  participation  in 
actions  to  address  economic  conversion  in  New  En- 
gland." 

Submitted  by  C.  McDevitt,  President,  UAW  Massa- 
chusetts State  CAP  Council. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee  sup- 
ports unanimous  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Resolutions  Committee.  What  is  your 
pleasure? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  So  moved  and  seconded.  Any- 
body to  speak  on  the  motion?  Seeing  none,  all  in 
favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR.  TOLAND:  Resolution  Number  15,  a  resolu- 
tion In  Support  of  MassCOSH.  "Therefore  Be  It 
Resolved,  that  the  36th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  go  on  record  reaffirming 
its  support  of  MassCOSH  (in  eastern  and  central 
Massachusetts)  and  Western  MassCOSH  (in  west- 


em  Massachusetts)  by  affiliating  and  participating 
in  these  vital  organizations." 

Submitted  by  Robert  Spinney,  Chair  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts AFL-CIO  Health  and  Safety  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  supports  unanimous 
adoption  and  resolution. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recommen- 
dation. What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Moved. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Moved  and  seconded.  Anybody 
want  to  speak  on  the  motion? 

Hearing  none  we  will  call  for  the  vote.  All  in  favor 
say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR.  TOLAND:  Number  16  was  previously 
adopted  in  the  morning  session,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Moving  to  Resolution  Number  17,  A  Resolution  in 
Support  of  IBPAT  D.C.  35,  SMW  Local  17,  Lodge 
264  lAMA  Regarding  Proposed  Privatization  of  Bus 
Routes  and  Bus  Repair.  "Be  It  Therefore  Resolved: 
That  this  convention  strongly  opposes  the  MBTA's 
plans  and  proposals  to  privatize  or  subcontract  bus 
routes  and  bus  maintenanceo  r  other  important 
public  services,  and, 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  any  vote  of  this 
matter  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  will  be 
considered  a  Labor  vote,  and  recorded  as  such." 

Submitted  by  Robert  Spinney,  financial  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  SMW  17,  Joseph  Nevins,  Financial  Sec- 
retaiy-Treasurer  Lodge  264  lAM  &  AW;  Ralph 
Harriman,  Business  Representative  Painters  D.C. 
35. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Resolutions  Committee  sup- 
ports unanimous  adoption. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  Resolutions 
Committee  report;  what  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Move  adoption.  Second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Anything  on  the  resolution? 
Hearing  none,  call  for  a  vote.  All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  carried. 

Resolution  18,  Opposition  to  Alleged  Campaign 
Finance  Reform. 

"Therefore  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  go  on  record  in  opposi- 
tion to  any  Campaign  Finance  reform  that  limits 
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working  people's  ability  to  contribute  to  Political 
Campaigns  through  their  Local  PAC's  and, 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  reiterates  its  support  for  meaningful  cam- 
paign finance  reform  which  would  limit  the  influ- 
ence of  corporations  and  the  affluent  while 
including  partial  public  financing  of  elections." 

Submitted  by  Joseph  Faherty,  President;  Robert 
Haynes,  Secretaiy-Treasurer,  Richard  Rogers  and 
Richard  Marlin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  moves  unanimous 
adoption. 

MR  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recommen- 
dation; what  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded. 

Anything  on  the  adoption? 

Hearing  none  we  will  call  for  the  vote.  All  in  favor 
say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR  TOLAND:  Resolution  Number  19.  Resolu- 
tion titled.  Graduated  Income  Tax.  "Therefore,  Be 
It  Resolved:  That  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
hereby  endorses  TEAM'S  Income  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1994;  and 

"Therefore,  Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO  urge  its  members  to  become 
actively  involved  in  this  effort." 

Respectfully  submitted,  the  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO  Executive  Officers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  move  unanimous  adoption 
of  this. 

MR  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Resolutions  Committee;  what  is  your 
pleasure? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  FAHERTY:  So  moved  and  seconded.  Any- 
thing on  the  amendment?  Excuse  me,  anything  on 
the  resolution? 

Hearing  none,  we  call  for  a  vote.  All  in  favor  say, 
"Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR  TOLAND:  Resolution  Number  20,  Resolu- 
tion entitled  Resolution  in  Opposition  to  Public  Aid 
for  Private  Education  "Resolved,  that  the  AFL-CIO 


assembled  in  convention  stand  in  opposition  to  all 
attempts  at  privatization  including  providing  public 
funds  for  private  schools,  and 

"Be  it  Further  Resolved:  That  the  AFL-CIO  and  its 
members  communicate  with  the  members  of  the 
legislature  to  urge  them  to  vote  no  on  any  constitu- 
tional amendment  that  would  remove  the  prohibi- 
tion on  providing  public  funds  for  private  schools, 
and 

"Be  it  Further  Resolved:  That  the  AFL-CIO  reaf- 
firm its  position  that  private  schools  belong  in  the 
private  sector  and  public  money  belongs  in  a  public 
education  system." 

Respectfully  submitted  by  Paul  Devlin,  President  of 
the  Mass.  Federation  of  Teachers. 

We  would  support  unanimous  adoption,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

MR  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  recommen- 
dation. What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Moved. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Move  adoption? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Anything  on  the  resolution? 

Hearing  none,  all  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

Vote  carried. 

MR  TOLAND:  Resolution  21  was  previously 
adopted  in  morning  session,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Lastly,  the  last  resolution  is  late-filed,  it  is  on  the 
tables.  Number  22.  It  is  a  resolution  in  support  of  S. 
1695,  "An  Act  to  Protect  Conscientious  Employ- 
ees," Massachusetts  Whistleblower  legislation. 

"Therefore  Be  It  kesolved:  The  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  go  on  record  in  strong  support  of  S.  1695: 
An  Act  to  Protect  Conscientious  Employees,  which 
will  provide'whistleblower  protection'  for  all  public 
and  private  sector  workers  in  Massachusetts,  as  well 
as  protect  workers  from  retaliation  if  they  refuse 
work  that  they  believe  violates  laws  or  endangers  the 
public  health,  safety  or  the  environment; 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved:  The  Massachusetts 
AFLCIO  will  urge  all  of  its  affiliated  Local  unions 
to  communicate  strong  support  for  S.  1695  to  their 
legislators." 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Mass.  Afl-CIO 
Health  and  Safety  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  support  unanimous  adoption  of 
this  resolution. 

MR  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  adoption,  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  to  adopt  the 
resolution  that  was  filed  late;  what  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  So  moved. 
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MR.FAHERTY:  So  moved. 

MR-  FAHERTY:  Seconded? 

VOICE:  Seconded. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Anything  on  the  resolution?  We 
heard  Senator  Pines  speak  on  it  this  morning  and  I 
think  we  will  take  some  action  on  it  anyway,  so  call 
for  a  vote.  All  in  favor  say,  "Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Opposed? 

It  is  a  vote  and  so  carried. 

MR.  TOLAND:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  the 

resolutions. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  again  to  thank 

my  colleagues  on  the  committee,  Joe  Nigro  and 

Steve  Tolman,  Celia  Wcislo,  Tom  Broderick  and 

Brian  Gleason  and  that  you  are  discharged  with 

today's  vote  and  changes. 

Thanks,  and  any  gratuities  you  want  to  send  along 
with  us,  thank  yx)u,  Mr.  Chairman. 


(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Let's  have  a  hand  for  the  Reso- 
lutions Committee.  They  are  one  of  the  hardest- 
working  committees  that  are  up  there  and  I  hope 
that  people  pay  attention  and  take  those  resolutions 
home. 

I  know  when  we  have  a  full  schedule  what  happens 
is  that  we  sort  of  rush  through  resolutions,  but  they 
are  the  backbone  of  this  AFL-CIO  organization  and 
when  we  say  that  it  becomes  a  Labor  vote,  it  becomes 
a  Labor  vote.  So  we  don't  take  those  resolutions 
lightly.  I  wish  there  were  more  people  in  the  hall  to 
hear  what  is  going  on,  but  I  want  to  thank  Frank  and 
his  committee  for  a  job  well  done. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  This  convention  will  stand  in  re- 
cess until  tomorrow  morning  at  10:00  a.m. 

(Gavel  struck.) 

(Time  ended  4:01  p.m.) 
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MR-  FAHERTY:  Will  the  sergeant-at-arms  please 
clear  that  side  o'f  the  aisle. 

To  start  off  this  morning's  convention  and  give  the 
invocation,  we  have  a  brother  that  is  president  of  the 
Northampton  Labor  Council.  Staff  representative 
for  AFSCME  Council  93  comes  out  of  Local  1776, 
University  of  Mass.,  Reverend  Jonathan  Tuttle. 

Reverend  Tuttle? 

(Invocation.) 

MR-  FAHERTY:  Jonathan,  I  want  to  thank  you 
veiy  much  for  those  inspiring  words  and  I  want  to  let 
it  be  known  that  as  of  yesterday  Jonathan  became  a 
vice  president  of  this  organization  through  his  being 
the  president  of  the  Northampton  Labor  Council, 
and  you  could  see  that  will  be  a  tremendous  addition 
to  us  in  the  AFL-QO. 

I  also  want  to  mention  the  debate  that  went  on 
yesterday.  The  spirit  of  debate  and  the  results  of 
that  had  everybody,  after  it  was  over,  walking  out  in 
solidarity  and  that  is  what 

this  trade  movement  is  all  about.  We  can  have  our 
differences,  and  there  were  some  differences,  but 
what  came  from  those  was  a  solid  commitment  from 
this  organization  to  the  western  part,  the  eastern 
part,  the  northern  part  and  the  southern  part  of  the 
state,  that  this  will  be  an  inclusionaiy  Labor  move- 
ment, and  we  want  to  thank  you  for  your  participa- 
tion in  the  debate  yesterday. 

The  first  speaker  we  have  this  morning,  Scott 
Harshbarger,  he  was  elected  Attorney  General  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  November 
of  1990  and  took  office  in  January  of  1991. 

He  has  outlined  an  aggressive  agenda  for  the  office 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  '90's.  His  priorities, 
some  of  them  include  urban  violence,  health  care 
reform,  family  issues,  environmental  protection, 
white  collar  fraud  and  public  corruption.  The  invi- 
tees today  to  speak  before  this  body  are  announced 
and  unannounced  candidates  for  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor. Scott  is  coming  here  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, but  he  was  invited  as  an  unannounced 
candidate,  so  I  give  you  Attorney  General  Scott 
Harshbarger. 

(Applause.) 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  HARSHBARGER: 
Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  Joe's  subtlety, 
and  it  is  very  nice  to  be  here.  And  whether  an- 
nounced or  unannounced  there  is  going  to  be  an 
election  next  year,  and  I  am  grateful  for  all  of  your 
support  over  the  years  and  I  certainly  will  hope  and 
seek  it.  I  am  very  proud  what  we  have  done  as 
Attorney  General  and  I  hope  we  continue  to  do  that, 
so  ihank  you  very  much  for  that  very  nice  introduc- 
tion. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  any  of  us  to  follow  Reverend 
Tuttle  in  a  non-political,  non-ideological  prayer,  but 


it  certainly  got  a  lot  more  attention  than  most  invo- 
cations do,  and  it  reminds  me  of  my  father's  Chap- 
lain at  Penn.  State  and  some  of  the  prayers  he  used 
to  do.  The  only  problem,  he  used  to  go  on  and  on 
and  on,  as  obviously  often  my  speeches  do. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  President  Faherty,  and  all  the 
members  and  leaders  of  this  organization.  I  was 
glad  to  see  Arthur  Osbom  here  again,  having  been 
resurrected  back  to  join  us  all.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  address  you  again,  honoring  the 
working  men  and  women  of  the  Labor  movement. 

In  my  experience  no  political  or  force  has  done  more 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the  people  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world  than  the  Labor 
movement.  Yours  is  a  proud  heritage.  Your  hard- 
won  social  and  economic  reforms  have  lifted  the 
spirits  and  hope  of  millions.  It  has  provided  the 
economic  foundation  for  millions  of  others  to  fulfill 
their  dreams  and  provide  a  better  life  for  them- 
selves, their  children  and  their  grandchildren. 

I  come  here  today  not  only  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  all  that  many  of  you  in  this  room  individually 
and  collectively  have  done  for  me  since  I  began  my 
seeking  office  as  district  attorney  of  Middlesex 
County  and  now  Attorney  General,  but  also  to  stress 
the  common  ground  shared  by  your  movement  and 
me  as  Attorney  General;  common  ground  defined 
by  our  hopes,  our  beliefs  and  our  principles.  A 
common  ground  based  on  our  mutual  desire  for 
social  and  economic  justice  for  everyone;  for  equity 
across  the  board  when  it  comes  to  opportunity,  ed- 
ucation, housing,  public  safety,  health  care  and  jobs. 

I  ran  for  public  office  as  a  Demotrat  because  I 
believe,  as  you  do,  that  there  is  a  better  way;  that 
there  are  solutions  to  the  problems  that  we  face. 
And  like  those  of  you  who  are  the  embodyment  of 
the  Labor  movement,  I  see  my  role  as  that  of  an 
advocate  for  those  who  do  not  acting  alone  have  the 
power  to  advocate  for  themselves. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of  our  common 
ground  and  I  will  outline  what  I  believe  are  just  some 
of  the  challenges  facing  the  Democratic  party,  the 
Labor  movement  and  this  state.  Recently,  we 
learned  that  many  working  and  retired  men  and 
women  were  being  targeted  for  one  of  the  worst 
crimes  imagineable;  someone  was  literally  trying  to 
steal  their  homes.  They  were  enticed  to  enter  into 
high  interest  rate  mortgages  as  part  of  the  home 
improvement  and  mortgage  scam.  I  was  outraged 
when  I  learned  of  this  terrible  scam.  My  office 
immediately  established  a  task  force.  With  the  help 
of  community  groups  and  many  union  members  we 
conducted  an  extensive  investigation  and  we  got 
results.  Over  $50  million  was  obtained  from  banks 
who  had  profited  from  the  scam  in  the  form  of  a 
lending  program  for  low  and  moderate  income  bor- 
rowers. Nearly  1,000  people  kept  their  homes  and 
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were  spared  the  desperate  prospect  of  homeless- 
ness. 

We  also  share  the  common  ground  of  combatting 
waste,  fraud  and  abuse.  My  office  vigorously  pro- 
scutes  fraud  at  all  levels.  One  example  of  this  com- 
mitment is  the  cases  we  have  brought  against 
employers  who  failed  to  properly  report  and  classify 
their  workers  in  attempt  to  avoid  the  required  con- 
tribution to  the  workers'  compensation  system. 
Whenever  someone  commits  fraud  they  are  taking 
money  from  all  of  us.  They  are  creating  an  unlevel 
playing  field  for  employers,  citizens  and  unions 
alike.  The  legitimate  worker  or  employer  is  put  at  a 
major  disadvantage.  Fraud  cost  unions  money;  it 
costs  legitimate  businesses  money;  it  increases  taxes 
and  it  costs  jobs. 

We  share  the  common  ground  of  seeking  solutions 
to  our  health  care  crisis.  I  realize  the  importance  of 
universal,  quality  affordable  health  care,  and  I  have 
seen  the  anguish  of  those  who  cannot  afford  it.  That 
is  why  my  office  has  been  in  the  forefront  in  an  effort 
to  reform  health  care  in  Massachusetts  and  make  it 
affordable  and  available  to  everyone. 

We  have  intervened  in  every  non-group  rate  in- 
crease. We  have  intervened  and  fought  Medex  in- 
creases. We  have  overseen  the  merger  of  hospitals 
to  insure  that  those  who  need  service  continue  to 
have  access  to  it,  and  we  have  been  aggressive  in  the 
prosecution  of  health  care  fraud  cases  covering 
every  player  in  the  health  care  provider  industry. 

And  last  week  I  attended,  as  many  of  you  have  in  the 
course  of  the  past  week,  a  White  House  briefing  on 
the  Qinton  health  care  package.  It  may  not  be  a 
hundred  percent  perfect,  but  the  speech  the  other 
night  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  at 
minimum  a  contrast  to  the  deafening  silence  of 
Reagan  Bush  and  Weld. 

As  leaders  and  administrators  in  this  country  on  this 
crucial  issue,  we  share  a  common  ground  in  the  quest 
for  working  people  and  commitment  to  retirees.  My 
office  will  continue,  through  civil  and  criminal  ac- 
tions, to  recover  millions  of  dollars  in  pension  funds 
for  state,  city  and  town  employees,  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  union  members. 

And  it  was  my  office  which  issued  the  opinion  to 
directing  employers  to  pay  employees  time  and  a 
half  for  working  on  holidays.  They  are  but  a  few 
examples  of  our  common  ground.  There  are,  of 
course,  many,  many  more  in  civil  rights,  consumer 
protection,  the  protection  of  our  elder  citizens  and 
our  children.  We  share  the  common  ground  with  all 
the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  in  improving  our 
schools  and  ending  the  chaos  caused  by  guns,  gangs 
and  violence.  We  agree,  however,  that  there  is  no 
simple  solution  or  magic  bullet,  but  we  can  effect 
solutions  if  we  are  committed  to  those  goals. 


Today  our  future,  however,  holds  new  challenges; 
they  are  challenges  for  Labor;  they  are  challenges 
for  the  Democratic  party,  and  they  are  challenges  for 
those  of  us  who  hold  elective  office.  One  such 
challenge  is  the  urge  to  rake  in  easy  money  from 
gambling.  Gambling  is  held  out  to  us  as  a  magic  way 
of  avoiding  taxes  and  building  our  economic  future. 
I  say  it  is  the  fool's  gold  of  the  1990's.  What  Massa- 
chusetts needs  is  not  more  gambling,  it  needs  more 
jobs  that  pay  a  livable  wage. 

(Applause.) 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  HARSHBARGER:  It 
needs  more  wages  and  jobs  that  will  provide  and 
afford  health  care  and  child  care  benefits.  You  don't 
get  them  from  gambling,  you  get  them  from  a  real- 
istic, economic  development  policy.  There  are  more 
jobs  and  better  jobs  in  scholarships  than  there  ever 
will  be  in  poker  chips. 

Another  challenge  is  the  way  we  have  approached 
the  proposed  MEGAPLEX.  We  must  do  so  hon- 
estly and  with  public  concensus.  Our  decision 
should  not  be  driven  by  the  promises  of  easy  money 
from  gambling.  If  we  decide  we  want  MEGAPLEX 
we  should  build  it  and  we  should  pay  for  it.  But  I 
have  to  ask,  is  the  construction  of  one  $700  million 
building  the  answer  to  our  economic  problems?  I 
submit  to  you  that  it  alone  is  not.  It  does  not  address 
the  devastating  economic  impact  in  southeastern 
Massachusetts,  in  western  Massachusetts,  in  Law- 
rence, in  Holyoke,  in  Brockton. 

We  face  the  challenge  of  phony  tax  cut  promises. 
You  know  and  I  know  that  the  state  does  not  have  a 
spare  $200  million  lying  around.  And  if  we  did,  why 
not  spread  that  200  million  across  the  cities  and 
towns  of  this  state  to  build  housing,  revitalize  and 
modernize  factories,  and  retrain  our  workers  to 
compete  in  the  world  marketplace?  Why  not  re- 
build our  urban  neighborhoods  and  in  the  process 
create  jobs  all  across  the  state,  jobs  with  real  skill 
that  will  remain  long  after  the  building  is  done? 

The  most  significant  challenge  we  face  is  the  need  to 
reestablish  the  right  of  the  Democratic  party  to  lead 
this  state.  But  while  we  must  be  faithful  to  our 
values  and  the  basic  fundamental  principles  of  eq- 
uity, fairness  and  justice  that  that  party  and  this 
movement  have  stood  for,  we  must  provide  leader- 
ship which  recognizes  the  nature  of  our  changing 
economy  and  calls  upon  Labor,  government  and  the 
private  sector  to  form  a  working  partnership.  It 
must  be  a  partnership  strong  on  shared  commitment 
to  common  goals,  and  absent  the  rancor,  suspicion, 
finger  pointing  and  partisanship  which  sadly  charac- 
terizes our  present  situation. 

It  must  be  a  partnership  which  values  the  contribu- 
tions of  those  who  plow  our  streets;  o^  those  who 
teach  our  children;  of  those  who  keep  us  safe;  of 
those  who  change  the  bedpans  at  hospitals,  and 
those  who  care  for  our  elderly. 
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It  must  be  a  partnership  where  each  party  is  truly 
committed  to  quality,  equality,  and  cost  effective- 
ness; one  that  does  not  resist  every  attempt  at  re- 
form in  an  effort  to  protect  the  status  quo. 

If  we  form  this  partnership  we  have  an  opportunity 
this  year  to  seize  the  moment;  to  combine  our 
strengths  and  to  move  this  state  forward  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  coming  century.  We  can  form  that 
partnership  and  we  can  reestablish  our  right  to  lead. 
It  will  take,  however,  the  full  commitment  and 
strength  of  Labor  to  change  the  course  of  this  city 
and  of  this  state.  It  will  take  couregeous  and  vision- 
ary leadership  from  the  Democratic  party.  It  will 
take  all  of  us  standing  together  in  resolute  solidarity. 

The  price  that  will  be  paid  if  we  fail,  however,  is  not 
solely  our  own  interest.  If  we  fail  to  work  together 
in  solidarity  to  meet  the  new  challenges,  the  poor, 
the  powerless,  the  vulnerable  women  and  children 
who  without  us  and  without  our  advocacy  and  lead- 
ership will  never  have  access  to  the  American 
dream,  they  will  pay  the  price. 

And  so  I  urge  you  as  the  leaders  of  this  Labor 
movement  to  join  with  us  to  develop  a  new  Demo- 
cratic party  leadership  that  will  reestablish  its  right 
to  lead  and  once  again  make  Massachusetts  a  better, 
safer  and  healthier  place  in  which  to  live. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Lou  Mandarini  to  give  a  final 
report  from  the  Credentials  Committee. 

Co-chair  Lou  Mandarini. 

MR  MANDARINI:  Mr.  Chairman,  brothers  and 
sisters,  delegates  to  the  36th  convention  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts AFL-CIO. 

As  of  about  4:00  on  Thursday,  September  23rd, 
there  were  properly  registered  502  delegates  and 
alternates  from  221  local  unions  and  councils,  regis- 
tering and  representing  92,689  per  capita  votes. 
This  is  the  final  report  of  the  Credentials  Commit- 
tee. I  would  also  like  to  thank  my  Credentials  Com- 
mittee for  a  job  well  done.  At  this  time  I  would  like 
the  motion. 

MR  FAHERTY:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the 
Credentials  Committee.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

VOICE:  Move. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Move  acceptance. 

Second? 

VOICE:  Second. 

MR  FAHERTY:  All  in  favor  say, 

"Aye." 

VOICES:  Aye. 

MR  FAHERTY:  The  committee  is  excused  with 
our  thanks.  Thank  you  very  much. 


The  next  speaker  is  the  state  representative  in  Cam- 
bridge. He  is  the  chair  of  the  health  care  committee. 
He  fought  to  keep  the  prevailing  wage.  He  debated 
then  state  Senator  Paul  Cellucci  on  the  prevailing 
wage.  He  is  a  declared  candidate  for  governor.  He 
has  been  walking  all  around  the  state,  probably  he 
has  hit  the  western  part  of  the  state,  I  know  that,  and 
I  know  he  has  been  up  in  Wobum  in  my  town.  Let 
me  give  you  Senator  Michael  Barrett  to  give  a  few 
words. 

Senator  Barrett? 

(Applause.) 

SENATOR  BARRETT:  I  am  delighted  to  be  here 
this  morning.  I  am  running  for  governor  against  Bill 
Weld  in  1994  and  we  are  going  to  beat  this  guy. 

(Applause.) 

SENATOR  BARRETT:  I  come  from  a  family 
much  unlike  the  current  governor's.  I  am  the  second 
oldest  often  children  from  a  middle -class  family  that 
struggled  terribly  when  I  was  growing  up.  And 
today,  as  all  my  brothers  and  sisters  and  I  are  mar- 
ried and  have  kids,  I  can  tell  you  that  we  reflect  your 
experiences  and  the  experiences  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts. 

I  have  just  been  through  a  two-year  period  in  which 
my  wonderful  sister  and  her  three  teenage  children 
and  her  husband  were  without  health  care,  because 
the  family  business  that  she  and  her  husband  are 
engaged  in,  were  engaged  in,  went  under. 

I  stand  before  you  today  as  the  state  senator  from 
Cambridge  and  Allston,  Brighton  and  Belmont  and 
Watertown,  the  Chair  of  the  health  care  committee, 
supposedly  somebody  in  a  comfortable  position,  but 
I  stand  before  you  also  as  someone  whose  brother 
has  just  gotten  thrown  out  of  work  and  who  has  four 
children  with  no  idea  as  to  how  he  will  support  them. 

I  am  running  for  governor  because  I  remember 
where  I  came  from.  And  the  trouble  with  Bill  Weld 
is  that  he  remembers  where  he  came  from  and  he 
doesn't  recall  any  of  us  having  been  there. 

(Applause.) 

SENATOR  BARRETT:  I'm  running  in  an  unor- 
thodox way.  The  Democrat  that  is  going  to  beat  this 
guy  is  not  going  to  be  a  conventional  candidate.  I 
am  going  to  walk  550  miles,  every  inch  on  foot, 
through  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  talking  to  the 
people  on  the  street  who  are  enduring  all  the  anxie- 
ties that  this  economy  has  foisted  on  ail  of  us.  I  am 
talking  to  local  businesses  and  local  working  people 
who  are  struggling  to  create  jobs  or  to  hold  onto  the 
jobs  that  they  have. 

I  began  in  Williamstown  350  miles  ago,  and  in  nine 
weeks  I  have  walked  so  far  to  Lynn  through  Pittsfield 
and  Springfield  and  Holyoke,  and  Northampton  and 
Greenfield  and  Worcester  and  Lawrence  and  Low- 
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ell  and  Haverhill  and  Gloucester,  into  the  city  of 
Lynn,  and  I  have  250  miles  to  go.  I  am  going  to  keep 
walking  against  this  guy  so  that  he  can  be  the  fellow 
that  drives  in  the  taxpayer-paid  cars  to  his  speaking 
destinations,  and  I  am  the  fellow  coming  from  a 
vastly  different  experience  with  greatly  different 
things  to  say. 

I  was  walking  through  North  Adams,  Massachu- 
setts, two  months  ago,  when  a  mother  came  down 
from  her  porch  and  grabbed  me  by  the  arm  and  she 
said,  you  know,  "My  son  was  two  weeks,  two  weeks 
short  of  qualifying  for  health  care  benefits  after 
having  been  previously  out  of  work,  and  they  laid 
him  off  again.  They  laid  him  off  again  so  that  he 
would  be  certain  not  to  have  health  care.  What  is  he 
going  to  do?  You  say  you  are  running  for  governor; 
what  are  you  going  to  do  to  help  my  son?" 

And  I  walked  through  Irving,  Massachusetts,  four 
months  after  the  Irving  Paper  Mill  was  effectively 
closed  down;  the  single  employer  in  that  town.  And 
I  stood  for  two  hours  at  the  Irving  Post  Office 
General  Store,  and  I  watched  as  people  picked  up 
their  unemployment  checks;  people  in  their  forties 
and  in  their  fifties  who  have  worked  at  that  mill  all 
their  lives.  Their  kids  are  in  the  area;  their  grand- 
children are  in  the  area.  Where  was  Bill  Weld  when 
the  Irving  Paper  Mill  moved  those  jobs  to  Georgia? 
That  is  the  question  we  will  ask  him  in  this  campaign. 
Where  was  he  when  people  needed  help?  Where 
was  he  when  people  needed,  yes,  some  sense  of  what 
they  were  going  to  train  for  when  they  are  our  age, 
when  they  are  in  their  forties  and  their  fifties  and 
their  roots  are  here  and  their  kids  and  grandkids  are 
here  and  the  jobs  go  south?  Where  was  he  with  all 
his  talk  about  economic  revitalization,  failing  to 
understand  that  for  us  economic  revitalization  is  a 
dream  and  it  is  still  moving  away,  not  toward  us? 

I  went  into  a  motel  after  200  miles  of  walking  in 
Westfield,  Massachusetts,  of  walking  in  Westfield, 
Massachusetts,  and  I  stayed  in  a  room  between  a 
motorcycle  gang  on  one  side  and  a  homeless  family 
on  the  other.  The  homeless  family  was  an  intact 
family,  a  mom,  a  dad  and  a  beautiful  12-year-old  kid. 
The  father  had  lost  his  job  in  a  dispute  with  his  boss 
at  the  same  time  the  mom  had  lost  her  job  because 
a  defense  contractor  was  laying  off.  And  I  sat  on 
their  bed,  two  beds  for  the  married  couple  and  a 
child  and  a  hot  plate  and  a  half  of  a  refrigerator,  in 
a  single  motel,  and  I  listened  to  this  family  as  it  tried 
to  figure  out  how  it  was  going  to  get  back  on  its  feet. 
And  I  talked  to  that  beautiful  12-year-old  kid,  and  I 
am  the  father  of  two  girls  myself,  twins.  I  looked  at 
this  girl  who  was  bright  and  humorous,  who  had 
gotten  straight  A's  in  school  until  both  her  parents 
got  thrown  out  of  work.  She  is  now  getting  Cs.  They 
are  living  in  an  isolated  part  of  Massachusetts,  not 
near  the  town  where  she  used  to  go  to  school,  and  I 
asked  myself  this  question,  who  is  going  to  help  this 


beautiful  kid  get  her  life  back  on  track?  Who  is 
going  to  reach  out  and  care? 

And  here  is  the  outrage.  Weld  doesn't  have  the 
policy  for  the  homeless,  doesn't  have  the  policy  for 
the  homeless,  but  the  state  government  is  paying 
$1200  a  month  to  keep  this  family  in  a  one-room 
motel.  $1200  a  month.  Enough  to  pay  the  mortgage 
on  a  home  that  would  have  permitted  them  to  go 
back  to  the  town  where  their  kid  had  been  in  school. 
Where  is  the  policy?  Where  is  the  concern  for 
money  well  spent?  Where  is  the  concern  for  human 
beings? 

I  walked  into  Gloucester  after  300  miles  and  I  sat 
down  with  a  fisherman  who  heads  up  an  organiza- 
tion of  small  fisher  people,  and  this  guy  said,  "You 
know,  I  can't  afford  to  pony  up  $4,000  to  go  on  a 
trade  junket  to  Europe,  but  my  people  are  out  of 
work  and  these  were  good  jobs,  $40,000-a-year  jobs 
and  we  are  reading  about  the  healthy  eating  trends 
of  the  '90's.  Why  didn't  this  guy  figure  a  way  to  take 
our  people  to  Europe?  Because  biotechnology  in 
Cambridge  and  Boston  are  sexy  at  the  moment,  but 
why  didn't  he  help  basic  manufacturing  and  basic 
fishing?  Why  isn't  he  helping  us  with  research  and 
development?  We  have  these  high  protein  food 
stuffs;  we  don't  market  them  well.  Why  doesn't  he 
help  the  little  guy  with  selling  the  product?  There  is 
endless  innovation  that  we  could  do  and  he  has 
ignored  us,  and  none  of  us  have  gone  to  Europe. 
Not  a  single  member  of  our  industry  has  ever  trav- 
eled with  Bill  Weld  anywhere." 

I  tell  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  anger  in  this 
state,  the  anger  in  this  state  is  slowly  rising  and  Bill 
Weld  doesn't  even  see  it.  I  tell  people  that  if  Mas- 
sachusetts were  really  run  like  a  business,  by  a  board 
of  directors,  they  would  never  have  hired  Bill  Weld 
to  be  CEO  because  he  hates  the  company;  he  hates 
the  company.  He  /s  a  1950's  style  manager  who 
cracks  the  whip  and  fires  people  to  teach  them  les- 
sons. Never  talked  to  the  frontline  worker;  never 
engages  them  in  any  quality  teams  and  any  plans  to 
increase  productivity  to  improve  the  delivery  of  the 
service,  to  improve  the  contents  of  the  goods.  He 
hates  the  company,  and  no  board  of  directors  in  the 
United  States  of  America  faced  with  all  we  have 
learned  from  Europe  and  Japan,  and  by  our  own 
experience  about  engage  frontline  workers  in  help- 
ing the  computer,  no  board  of  directors  in  this  coun- 
try would  have  hired  Bill  Weld  to  have  done  the  job 
that  he  has  gotten  himself  elected  with  his  own 
money  to  do. 

I  am  going  to  run  for  governor,  because  people 
already  know  that  he  is  looking  past  Boston  and  past 
Massachusetts  to  the  White  House,  and  they  tell  me 
this  as  I  walk.  I  am  running  for  governor  because 
they  are  already  saying  to  me,  "You  know,  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  runs  the  state."  I  am  running  for 
governor  because  not  a  single  person  on  the  street 
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expects  to  see  a  penny  from  that  $200  million  tax  cut, 
the  Voodoo,  the  Reaganomics  revisited.  Not  a  sin- 
gle person  expects  to  see  a  penny.  They  know  that 
the  anti-politician  elected  three  years  ago  as  a  Re- 
publican has  become  the  shrewd  and  manipulative 
politician  of  1993,  and  he  has  crossed  an  invisible 
line  that  he  doesn't  even  know  existed,  and  everyone 
sees  through  it. 

I  am  running  for  governor  because  I  am  convinced 
that  a  different  kind  of  Democrat,  walking  Demo- 
crat, walking  without  a  great  entourage,  talking  with 
people  and  asking  what  they  would  want  from  this 
governor's  job,  I  am  convinced  that  that  kind  of 
candidate  is  going  to  take  the  candidate  of  the  elite, 
the  candidate  who  speaks  down  to  us;  the  candidate 
who  has  never  known  what  it  is  to  be  anxious.  That 
kind  of  Democrat  is  going  to  beat  that  kind  of 
Republican. 

It  freezes  my  blood  to  see  Bill  Weld  making  the 
classic  encumbant's  mistake,  bragging  that  we  are 
the  venture  capital  for  the  United  States;  the  theme 
of  his  new  advertising  campaign.  Do  you  know  how 
many  small  businesspeople  would  love  a  little  ven- 
ture capital?  That  guy  is  proclaiming  victoiy  be- 
cause he  sees  the  next  highest  office.  The  person  on 
the  street,  struggling  on  the  street  to  support  his 
family,  sees  nothing  but  continuing  anxiety  and  con- 
tinuing job  loss. 

You  want  to  know  something?  For  the  last  three 
months  the  unemployment  rate  in  Massachusetts 
has  gone  up.  It  is  now  once  again  above  the  national 
average.  You  want  to  know  something?  Bill  Weld  is 
the  biggest  spending  Governor  in  Massachusetts' 
history.  Every  year  he  has  presided  over  the  state 
budget  spending  has  gone  up  over  a  billion  dollars, 
and  you  know  why,  because  he  talks  about  privatiza- 
tion and  he  talks  about  school  choice  and  he  fails  to 
recognize  that  the  budget  buster  is  health  care;  it  is 
Medicaid. 

We  have  got  to  reform  national  health  insurance  in 
order  to  give  the  taxpayer  a  break,  and  the  family 
without  health  care  coverage,  and  the  business,  a 
little  cost  containment.  We  have  to  go  after  the 
hospitals  and  the  doctors,  the  big  shots.  Weld's 
failure  to  do  this  has  guaranteed  that  like  Ronald 
Reagan  he  has  presided  over  the  most  bloated  gov- 
ernment in  our  history.  At  the  same  time  he  has 
denied  human  beings  the  basics  they  need  to  get  on 
with  their  lives.  He  has  kept  that  12-year-old  kid  in 
the  motel  room  while  he  has  given  private  contracts 
to  campaign  contributors,  and  that  is  an  outrage. 

We  are  going  to  beat  this  guy  because  he  simply 
doesn't  understand  that  as  soon  as  your  Governor 
—  and  you  decide  you  are  such  a  hot  ticket,  you 
deserve  to  be  president,  you  start  to  forget  the  peo- 
ple who  put  you  there.  He  has  fundamentally  for- 
gotten the  people  who  put  him  there,  and  those 
people  already  know  that  the  man  who  they  hoped 


would  occupy  the  office  isn't  the  man  who  is  doing 
so.  I  promise  you  this,  I  am  going  to  keep  walking 
and  talking  to  people.  I  am  going  to  run  a  campaign 
from  the  grassroots  up.  I  am  going  to  talk  about 
things  that  people  have  talked  about  to  me,  and  I 
want  your  help  in  mounting  the  kind  of  statewide 
effort  to  beat  Bill  Weld  that  we  have  not  seen  in  a 
modem  political  campaign  in  Massachusetts,  be- 
cause I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  heard.  This  man  can 
be  beaten;  this  man  doesn't  care  about  people;  this 
man  doesn't  understand  us.  He  doesn't  understand 
my  family,  my  constituents,  or  the  people  in  this 
room,  and  we  are  going  to  take  him. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Let's  go  after  him. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  The  next  speaker,  one  of  Gover- 
nor Weld's  most  outspoken  critics,  he  is  a  person 
who  spent  two  and  a  half  years  traveling  the  state 
building  support  for  our  education  reform,  and  has 
successfully  got  his  bill  signed  into  law.  He  has  been 
a  legislator  for  eight  years.  He  is  a  House  chairman 
of  the  education  committee  for  two  and  a  half  years. 
Comes  from  a  family,  you  will  be  able  to  tell  by  his 
name,  with  a  strong  Democratic  tradition.  He  is  also 
an  announced  candidate  for  Governor.  I  give  you 
representative  Mark  Roosevelt. 

Mark? 

(Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  ROOSEVELT:     Good 

morning. 

First  of  all,  let  me  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you  this  morning  and  let  me  first  of  all 
congratulate  you  on  your  award  to  Mark  Pacheco, 
my  colleague,  my  friend,  and  let  me  also  thank  you 
from  someone  who  is  trying  to  make  state  govern- 
ment work,  for  all  you  did  to  defeat  Question  3  in 
the  last  election.  Let  me  also  congratulate  Michael 
Barrett  who  has  met  more  people  in  Massachusetts 
during  the  last  three  months  than  Bill  Weld  has  met 
in  the  last  30  years.  What  he  is  doing  is  important. 

Who  is  the  fastest  growing  employer  in  the  United 
States  of  America;  does  anybody  know?  Manpower, 
Incorporated;  temporary  employment  agency.  You 
all  know  it  better  than  we  do.  When  Bill  Weld  talks 
about  having  created  100,000  jobs  in  Massachusetts 
since  he  has  been  governor,  he  doesn't  mention  that 
we  have  lost  300,000  jobs  and  the  jobs  we  lost  have 
approximate  wages  of  35  grand  a  year  with  full  ben- 
efits and  the  jobs  we  are  gaining  have  approximate 
wages  of  18  grand  a  year,  50  percent  with  no  benefits. 

The  fastest  growing  employer  in  our  countiy  is  a 
temporary  employment  agency. 
I  am  a  candidate  for  governor.   I  am  not  a  maybe 
candidate  and  I  am  thinking  about  it  and  I  want  to 
check  the  polls,  I  am  a  candidate  for  governor.    I 
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supported  Frank  Bellotti  who  was  running  for  Gov- 
ernor. After  Frank  lost  I  was  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket  and  supported  John  Silber.  I  didn't 
play  with  Bill  Weld.  In  the  first  week  when  he  was 
in  public  office  I  knew  that  Bill  Weld  was  as  bad  for 
Massachusetts  as  governor  as  he  was  as  a  candidate. 

My  party  has  been  too  silent,  too  lacking  in  anger, 
too  lacking  in  passion  as  Bill  Weld  has  compiled  the 
most  anti-worker  Labor  record  of  any  governor 
since  Calvin  Coolidge,  and  that  is  1919. 

And  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  are  still  too  quiet. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  I  read  in  the  paper  about 
your  convention  and  Ray  Howell,  the  same  person 
who  went  and  fronted  with  the  question,  "What  is 
going  to  happen  with  the  2,000  workers?  Don't  you 
care  about  their  families  who  will  be  laid  off  with  Bill 
Weld's  $200  million  taxcut,"  said,  "So  what.  Who 
cares?" 

That  same  Ray  Howell  said,  "I  hope  the  people  at 
the  AFL-CIO  convention  will  look  beyond  the 
Labor  record,  at  the  whole  picture."  So  let's  start, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  with  the  whole  picture.  The 
whole  picture  is  a  hoax  and  a  fraud.  The  whole 
picture  is  that  this  state  is  still  losing  manufacturing 
jobs  in  a  higher  percentage  than  any  other  state  in 
America.  The  whole  picture  is  that  when  you  read 
in  Business  Week  Magazine  about  the  boom  belt  in 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  where  foreign  compa- 
nies are  locating,  where  American  companies  are 
moving,  the  myth  is  that  they  are  moving  after 
cheaper  labor. 

Not  true  anymore.  When  Motorola  goes  to  Japan 
and  locates  a  $600  million  chip  conductor  plant  — 
tiy  saying  that  six  times  —  they  are  paying  their 
workers  higher  wages  top  to  bottom  than  they  would 
in  Massachusetts,  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Their  wages  are  moving  as  ours  are  moving  down 
and  pretty  soon  they  will  intercept.  But  what  do  they 
have  that  we  don't?  They  have  an  active  state  gov- 
ernment who  hasn't  declared  unanimous  lateral  dis- 
armament, foreign  competition  for  jobs,  and  jobs  is 
what  economic  development  is  a  fancy  word  for. 

Michael  Barrett  went  to  North  Adams.  I  have  been 
to  North  Adams.  When  I  went  to  North  Adams,  I 
don't  know  how  many  of  you  are  from  that  area,  a 
town  that  used  to  be  held  up  by  electronics  and  now 
is  not  held  up  at  all  anymore,  they  told  me  about  a 
company  in  southern  Vermont,  Mark  (phonetics) 
Molding.  Mark  Molding  was  no  longer  happy  being 
in  southern  Vermont.  325  jobs  may  sound  small,  but 
it  would  be  a  lot  to  North  Adams.  When  Mark 
Molding  was  dissatisfied  their  neighbor  on  the  other 
side,  New  York,  Governor  Cuomo  called  himself. 
Governor  Cuomo  called  the  president  of  Mark 
Molding,  tried  to  convince  them  of  the  advantage  of 
New  York.  The  governor  of  Vermont  visited  Mark 
Molding,  visited  a  couple  of  times.  They  couldn't  get 


a  third-level  official  in  Steve  Tocco's  economic  de- 
velopment agency  to  call  Mark  Molding  on  the 
phone.  And  this  administration  says  they  are  the 
administration  of  economic  development.  And 
Mark  Molding  stayed  in  Vermont. 

So  the  overall  picture  is  not  as  they  say.  We  have 
gone  from  third  in  the  countiy  in  terms  of  business 
startups  and  we  are  now  fourth  in  the  countiy  in 
terms  of  business  startups.  The  zip  code  of  Cam- 
bridge, 02138,  used  to  be  the  zip  code  in  America 
where  more  businesses  began  than  any  other  place. 
We  are  losing  that,  and  we  are  losing  it  not  because 
we  have  to,  and  not  because  Labor  is  too  expensive 
here,  and  not  because  taxes  are  too  expensive  here, 
because  we  have  an  energyless  administration  that 
lacks  the  fire  in  the  belly  to  get  up  in  the  morning 
and  go  to  work  like  they  expect  you  and  me  to. 

The  job  of  being  governor  in  the  end  is  exactly  that, 
a  job.  And  I  don't  know  know  who  would  rehire  any 
of  you,  and  probably  not  even  my  constituents,  me, 
if  we  even  publicly  admitted  that  we  work  four  to  five 
hours  a  day,  vacation  in  New  York  State  three  to 
four  months  a  year  and  think  that  Reagan's  manage- 
ment style  was  just  fine. 

But  now  a  little  bit  on  the  Labor  record.  I  think 
being  a  friend  is  not  always  agreeing.  And  I  see  my 
friend  Ed  Doherty  here,  and  I  know  we  have  not 
always  agreed,  but  basically,  when  I  talk  about  this 
administration's  Labor  record  there  is  an  attitude 
that  I  think  we  need  to  talk  about,  and  I  remember 
that  attitude  from  the  prevailing  wage  fight,  and  that 
attitude  is  pretty  simple  which  is  at  some  gut  level 
there  are  some  people,  and  I  think  Bill  Weld  is  one, 
doesn't  think  it  makes  sense  that  somebody  who 
works  with  their  hands  for  a  living  should  earn 
$40,000  a  year,  have  good  benefits  and  be  able  to 
bring  up  a  family. 

This  administration  has  three  times  fired  legislation 
to  limit  prevailing  wage  requirements  to  public  con- 
struction jobs  $250,000  and  over,  and  that  is  it.  This 
administration  has  not  only  fired  legislation,  but  has 
tried  to  enforce  that  the  state  would  only  require 
timely  payment  of  wages  if  the  lost  wages  had  ex- 
ceeded $1500,  even  though  they  know  that  85  per- 
cent of  all  nonpayment  cases  fall  within  this 
category.  And  they  want  you  to  have  to  file  civil  suits 
to  acquire  that  money. 

This  administration  has  filled  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industries,  and,  yes,  let's  use  the  right 
word,  with  Republican  hacks  who  have  about  as 
much  interest  in  enforcing  Labor  laws,  as  their  boss 
does. 

Do  you  remember  Ronald  Reagan  saying  that  the 
thing  he  feared  most  in  life  was  somebody  coming 
to  his  door  and  saying,  "I  am  from  the  government. 
I  am  here  to  help  you"?  It  has  gotten  to  the  point 
where  we  fear  somebody  coming  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  saying,  "I  am  here  to  help  enforce  the 
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labor  laws."  They  don't  do  it.  They  don't  want  to  do 
it.  And  if  they  don't  want  to  do  it  we  should  give  it 
to  the  Attorney  General  so  that  somebody  who 
wants  to  do  it  can  do  it. 

(Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  ROOSEVELT:  Privatiza- 
tion. Scott  Harshbarger  was  right.  I  am  not  in  this 
for  fun  and  games,  I  am  in  this  to  win  and  I  hope  you 
are,  too.  None  of  us  should  be  afraid  of  reforms  that 
deliver  government  services  to  people  cheaper  and 
better.  But  that  is  not  what  Bill  Weld  is  using 
privatization  for.  Bill  Weld  is  using  privatization  to 
award  his  political  friends  and  to  punish  his  political 
enemies.  That's  us,  by  the  way.  That  is  not  a  scream 
to  save  the  state  money.  Why  does  he  oppose  a 
mechanism  that  to  just  force  them  to  prove  there  is 
a  cost  saving  from  a  privatization  contract  before 
they  institute  it?  That  is  all  we  want.  That  is  all  we 
demand,  and  we  and  the  public  have  a  right  to 
demand  that. 

Let  me  just  conclude  on  a  couple  of  personal  notes. 
Unlike  Michael  Barrett,  let's  be  honest,  I  come  from 
a  family  quite  like  Bill  Weld's.  In  fact.  Bill  Weld 
married  my  cousin.  She  married  down. 

(Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  ROOSEVELT:  He  is  a  fam- 
ily tragedy;  we  all  have  them.  Somebody  asked  me 
the  other  day  how  I  can  run  against  someone  who 
married  my  cousin.  I  said,  "It's  a  family  obligation." 
What  would  you  do  if  your  family  married  a  Repub- 
lican? But  in  all  honesty,  and  I  think  this  needs  to 
be  said,  it  doesn't  always  matter  where  you  are  bom 
or  how  you  are  bom  or  what  is  in  your  heart  or  what 
you  feel.  As  much  as  Bill  Weld  is  an  enemy  to  Labor, 
Franklin  Roosevelt  was  a  friend  to  Labor,  and  they 
were  bom  in  the  same  place.  But  when  Bill  Weld 
goes  to  the  Boston  Globe  and  they  are  asking  him 
again  about  his  net  worth  and  he  says,  "Stop  bugging 
me  about  my  net  worth;  I  am  worth  about  $6  million, 
but  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  people  I  deal  with  are  worth 
more,"  there  is  something  askew.  One  of  which  is  I 
want  to  know  where  my  family  money  went.  It  is  all 
in  how  you  think.  It  is  all  in  what  you  think.  It  is  all 
in  how  you  feel  and  whether  you  feel. 

I  will  make  one  promise,  one,  I  am  going  to  run  this 
campaign  as  hard  as  a  campaign  could  be  run.  I  do 
not  intend  to  lose  to  Bill  Weld.  I  do  not  intend  to 
procrastinate  about  whether  I  am  running  or  not 
running;  I  am  running.  I  do  not  intend  to  tell  you  I 
will  always  be  with  you,  but  I  will  always  be  your 
friend.  I  always  understand  where  you  are  coming 
from,  and  in  a  Roosevelt  administration  working 
people  will  be  treated  with  dignity;  Labor  laws  will 
be  enforced,  and  jobs,  jobs,  bringing  jobs  to  this 
state,  protecting  the  jobs  that  we  have,  fighting  other 
states,  yes,  if  that  is  necessary,  to  bring  more  jobs 
here,  will  be  what  we  are  about.  It  won't  be  a  wink 
and  a  nod  and  a  smile  and  a  phony  $200  million  tax 


cut  and  trying  to  make  Massachusetts  the  Las  Vegas 
of  the  east;  that  is  not  how  we  bring  this  state  back. 
This  state  has  everything  we  need,  all  the  resources 
to  prosper  and  not  just  endure. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  for  your  help  straightforwardly 
and  aggressively.  We  are  in  this  together,  make  no 
mistake  about  it.  Bill  Weld,  I  am  proud  to  say,  likes 
me  as  little  as  he  likes  you,  and  unlike  others,  I  don't 
understand  that  an  administration  that  treats  work- 
ing people  and  state  employees  like  domestic  ser- 
vants, and  that  is  what  they  do,  get  any  epitaphs  like, 
"Aren't  they  nice?"  They  aren't  very  nice.  They 
don't  treat  us  very  nicely,  and  they  haven't  done  well 
by  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

I  promise  you  I  will  work  as  hard  and  as  long  to  be 
govemor  and  I  ask  for  your  help,  and  I  promise  you 
that  as  govemor  I  will  be  there  for  you. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  HAYNES:  Good  moming  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. Yesterday  I  referred  to  the  reports  of  the 
secretary-treasurer's  report,  in  particular  about  per 
capita.  I  am  here  to  do  a  public  apology  to  IBEW 
Local  2325.  They  this  past  year  increased  their  per 
capita  by  75  members.  I  want  to  thank  you  publicly 
and  maybe  we  will  get  you  in  the  book  next  year. 
Thank  you. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  It  is  nice  to  be  humble,  isn't  it? 
The  next  speaker  on  the  agenda,  you  have  seen  the 
table  out  there  with  the  United  Mineworkers,  to 
speak  to  you,  and  I  hope  you  give  the  attention  that 
he  deserves,  Ed  Yankovich.  He  is  the  president  of 
the  United  Mineworkers,  District  IV  representing 
southwest  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  He  is  also 
vice  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  AFL-CIO.  He  is 
a  third  generation  miner.  Worked  14  years  at 
Dilworth  Mine  in  Green  County  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  United  Mineworkers  Union,  Local 
1980.  Also  here  with  Ed  is  Jim  Procratsky  and 
Marlon  Whollery.  Jim  is  the  president  of  Local  1980 
and  Marlon  is  the  chairman  of  the  Mine  Committee 
from  Local  1980.  So  would  you  give  a  good  hand  for 
the  United  Mineworkers. 

MR.  YANKOVICH:  I  would  like  to  thank  you. 
President  Faherty,  and  also  Secretary-Treasurer 
Haynes  and  the  executive  president  and  vice  presi- 
dents of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO,  and  all  my 
brothers  and  sisters  out  here  in  the  AFL-CIO  and 
organized  Labor.  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
come  address  you  for  an  outline  of  our  struggles. 

I'd  also  thank  you  on  behalf  of  our  Intemational 
President  Richard  Trumka,  Intemational  Vice  Pres- 
ident Cecil  Roberts  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  Jerry 
Jones. 
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I  have  a  dual  mission  here  today  of  first  of  all  to 
explain  to  you  the  strike  situation  that  finds  17,000 
United  Mineworkers  on  strike  in  seven  different 
states.  A  four-month  strike  against  the  bituminous 
coal  operators,  and  the  essence  of  this  strike  is  a 
matter  of  job  security.  It  is  a  matter  of  double- 
breasting,  and  it  is  double-breasting  that  must  be 
stopped  by  the  United  Mineworkers  and  stopped  by 
everybody  in  this  countiy.  And  I  am  also  here  to  ask 
for  your  help.  I  am  here  to  ask  for  your  help  in  the 
form  of  money  and  in  the  form  of  bodies. 

In  1988  we  signed  a  contract  with  the  bituminous 
coal  operators  that  would  provide  for  three  out  of 
five  jobs  for  all  of  your  laid  off  members  at  their 
non-union  operations.  The  ink  was  not  yet  dry  on 
that  contract  when  these  companies  became  a  cor- 
porate shell  game.  To  avoid  the  obligations  of  this 
provision  they  set  up  an  arm's-length  company  and 
they  said  we  are  no  longer  this  company,  but  this  is 
our  brother  Darrell  and  our  other  brother  Darrell 
over  here.  Well,  we  know  that  they  are  all  the  same; 
they  have  the  same  corporate  officers,  the  same 
supervisors,  the  same  addresses,  and  the  list  goes  on. 

Our  fight  is  against  companies  like  Dupont  which 
owns  ODnsolidated  Coal  ODmpany,  and  Lord  Han- 
son which  owns  Peabody  Coal  Company,  and  Ash- 
land Petroleum  which  owns  Arch  Minerals.  In  all  of 
these  companies  we,  at  United  Mineworkers,  have 
increased  their  profits  by  200  percent  in  the  past  ten 
years. 

We  have  seen  the  cost  of  coal  go  from  $45.00  a  ton 
to  around  $25.00  a  ton.  They  took  those  profits, 
immense  profits  from  our  jobs,  to  open  non-union 
mines,  and  not  call  our  members  to  work. 

Now,  you  have  to  understand,  brothers  and  sisters, 
a  mine  has  finite  work.  The  more  productive  we  get, 
the  better  we  work,  the  quicker  we  are  out  of  a  job, 
because  a  coal  reserve  is  a  reserve  you  sink  a  shaft 
into  it  and  you  mine  it  out  and  there  is  not  a  provi- 
sion for  us  to  go  to  the  next  mine.  Then  we  have  no 
jobs. 

The  average  life  of  our  membership,  the  average  age 
of  our  membership,  rather,  is  44  years  of  age.  The 
average  life  of  a  UMW  mine,  the  life  expectancy,  is 
about  seven  years.  So  it  doesn't  take  a  great  math- 
ematician to  figure  out  that  within  a  very  short  time 
we  will  all  be  out  of  a  job.  And  all  we  want  is  a  job. 
We  want  a  job  in  probably  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous debilitating  industries  in  these  United  States. 

Many  of  our  members  enter  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
every  day,  not  only  to  suffer  injustices  by  the  em- 
ployer, but  to  face  the  danger  of  their  job  working 
with  large  machinery  in  a  very  confined  space;  to 
suffer  from  black  lung  disease;  to  suffer  from  rheu- 
matism, and  to  many  times  die.  As  an  example  of 
that,  in  a  five-month  period  in  a  small  comer  of 
southern  West  Virginia  25  men  died  in  a  five-month 


time  in  a  mine.  And  that  is  what  we  want,  we  want 
those  jobs.  They  are  an  honest  living  and  we  are 
proud  to  do  them.  Are  we  asking  for  too  much  to 
ask  for  security? 

We  have  reached  an  agreement  with  an  independent 
group  of  operators  that  will  provide  us  these  jobs. 
They  have  accepted  us  into  their  future,  but  the 
BCOA  companies  refuse  to.  And  not  one  union 
here  has  been  effected  by  double -breasting. 

What  else  is  NAFTA  besides  government-assisted 
double-breasting?  What  is  privatization  that  you 
fight  here  in  this  very  Commonwealth,  but  an  at- 
tempt to  break  up  union  contracts  and  to  take  you 
all  out  of  jobs. 

We  are  all  in  this  together.  As  we  did  in  Pitston,  and 
as  we  asked  in  Pitston,  many  of  you  came  and  helped; 
many  of  you  visited  our  camps  in  solidarity;  many  of 
you  sent  donations  and  we  won,  we  won  a  struggle 
to  provide  health  care  benefits  for  our  retirees  for 
life  and  now  that  has  culminated  in  legislation  that 
guarantees  us  those  health  care  benefits.  And 
brothers  and  sisters,  that  was  not  our  victory,  that 
was  your  victory.  That  was  all  of  organized  Labor's 
victory. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  YANKOVICH:  We  need  help  again. 

We  have  taken  on  the  challenge,  and  we  intend  to 
fight  until  we  win,  because  we  will  not  lose.  We  will 
stop  double-breasting  in  the  coal  industry,  and  we 
will  help  to  stop  double-breasting  in  every  industry, 
and  United  Mineworkers  and  all  before  you,  will  be 
victorious,  because  we  know  that  you  will  help  us. 
You  have  always  stood  with  us,  and  together,  to- 
gether, we  will  win. 

We  are  asking  you  for  money.  We  are  askingyou  for 
donations.  Today  my  brothers  will  be  with  me  at  the 
door  to  begin  a  solicitation.  We  would  please  ask 
that  you  give  us  a  donation.  We  would  please  ask 
that  you  go  back  to  your  local  unions  and  ask  them 
to  send  us  a  donation.  We  are  two  weeks  from  now 
starting  a  camp  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania;  the 
new  camp  will  be  called  Camp  Union  Valley,  and  it 
will  be  focused  around  Consol,  Bailey  and  non- 
union operations  that  were  double-breasted  on  us. 
We  are  going  to  ask  you  to  come.  We  are  going  to 
ask  you  to  share  in  our  victory.  We  are  going  to  ask 
you  to  sit  down  with  us  on  a  road.  We  are  going  to 
ask  you  to  do  acts  of  solidarity,  a  demonstration,  and 
be  a  part  of  it,  and  we  know  you  will,  because  you 
people  here  in  Massachusetts  have  always  been  very 
good. 

Everything  here,  and  all  of  our  struggles  to  date 
together  will  ultimately  lead  to  the  end  of  double- 
breasting  and  true  reform  for  Labor  law  in  this 
country.  Brothers  and  sisters,  we  can  do  this  to- 
gether, all  of  us  together.  The  Massachusetts  AFL- 
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CIO,  all  of  you  brothers  and  sisters  with  the 
Mineworkers  can  make  this  happen. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Another  vice  president  of  an- 
other AFL-CIO. 

A  great  job,  Ed. 

I  think  everybody  this  week  has  been  made  well 
aware  that  the  President  has  come  out  with  the  long 
awaited  health  care  plan,  and  when  we  were  setting 
up  this  convention  we  didn't  know  at  the  time  exactly 
what  date  that  would  be  announced.  We  are  veiy 
fortunate  to  have  with  us  today  Qaudia  Bradbury. 
She  works  for  the  AFL-CIO  in  the  Department  of 
Employee  Benefits.  She  joined  the  federation  staff 
in  1988.  She  is  responsible  for  developing  grassroot 
strategies  for  the  AFL-CIO  national  health  care 
campaign,  and  assisting  international  unions  in  de- 
veloping their  health  care.  She  has  also  represented 
the  federation  on  numerous  panels  across  the  coun- 
try. 

I  was  in  San  Diego  in  July  with  all  the  state  federa- 
tion presidents.  Qaudia  came  out  there  and  gave  a 
presentation  to  us  on  what  she  thought  was  going  to 
be  coming  out  of  the  President's  health  plan.  And 
let  me  tell  you,  she  was  right  on  the  money.  Very, 
very  good  job  for  something  that  was  announced  in 
September  and  the  AFL-CIO  was  on  top  of  in  July. 

So  without  any  further  ado,  let  me  give  you  Qaudia 
Bradbury  from  the  Washington  AFL-QO. 

Qaudia? 

(Applause.) 

MS.  BRADBURY:  Thank  you  very  much.  Bios 
always  make  you  sound  like  a  very,  very  important 
person.  I  am  here  to  tell  you  I  am  an  extremely 
important  person.  I  am  really  just  kidding. 

What  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about 
what  we  heard  and  what  I  hope  you  all  heard  two 
nights  ago  on  health  care,  what  it  means  for  us.  I 
haven't  been  here  very  long  sitting  at  this  meeting, 
but  every  single  speaker  I  have  heard  address  this 
conference  has  talked  about  health  care,  and  clearly 
health  care  is  a  vital  issue.  I  gave  a  presentation 
before  this  conference  I  think  about  three  years  ago, 
at  which  point  it  was  a  number  one  priority,  and  I 
think  it  still  remains  that. 

NAFTA  clearly  is  a  big  issue  for  us.  I  think  as  Labor, 
we're  in  a  very,  very  difficult  position.  We  are  in  a 
position  of  trying  to  figure  out  what  the  president's 
health  care  plan  means  to  us,  at  the  same  time, 
knowing  NAFTA  is  something  we  hate.  So  we  have 
to  do  a  very  difficult  thing,  and  that  is  to  reconcile 
howwe  feel  about  health  care  with  how  we  feel  about 
NAFTA,  and  it  might  get  very  confusing.  I  expect 
that  it  will.   I  am  already  confused,  but  I  think  we 


need,  as  President  Kirkland  has  said,  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  picture. 

We  are  capable  of  liking  and  disliking  something  at 
the  same  time,  and  liking  and  disliking  an  adminis- 
tration at  the  same  time.  We  have  to  be  clear  on  our 
focus.  And  before  I  say  anything,  let  me  say  that  we 
have  worked  very,  very  hard  with  the  administration 
for  a  particular  reason.  That  reason  being,  I  have 
been  there,  we  have  been  there  for  the  past  12  years 
looking  at  what  the  other  side  has  to  offer,  and  that 
is  virtually  nothing.  If  we  fail  on  health  care  reform 
with  this  administration,  we  not  only  lose  health  care 
reform,  we  lose  this  administration.  And  that  is 
something  that  while  we  might  have  our  disagree- 
ments on  certain  issues,  certain  very  large  issues  at 
times,  nothing  can  be  worse  as  it  was  for  the  past  12 
years,  which  in  health  care  witnessed  millions  of 
people  getting  uninsured;  witnessed  millions  of  peo- 
ple losing  health  care  because  of  costs;  witnessed 
millions  of  people  out  on  strike  being  permanently 
replaced  because  of  health  care.  The  entire  striker 
replacement  issue,  I  think,  is  directly  tied  to  health 
care. 

In  1990,  69  percent  of  all  people  that  were  perma- 
nently replaced,  that  lost  their  jobs,  were  out  on 
strike  because  of  health  care.  At  that  same  time  78 
percent  of  all  strikes  were  on  health  care.  If  I  were 
to  ask  you  all  to  raise  your  hands  how  many  of  you 
have  been  involved  in  health  care  negotiations,  or 
have  lost  benefits,  or  have  had  struggle  after  struggle 
after  struggle  after  struggle  to  maintain  your  bene- 
fits, you  would  all  raise  your  hands,  I  am  sure. 

The  President's  health  care  plan  that  he  announced 
Wednesday  came  amidst  a  lot  of  debates  of  whether 
or  not  it  was  good.  There  were  a  lot  of  discussions 
about  the  President  having  slipped  and  slided,  hav- 
ing missed  one  deadline  after  another,  but  let  me  tell 
you,  I  am  glad  he  missed  those  deadlines.  We  en- 
couraged him  to  for  one  simple  reason;  he  was  tied 
up  in  budget  negotiations;  he  was  trying  to  reduce 
the  deficit. 

Had  he  introduced  a  $700  billion  dollar  health  care 
plan  while  he  was  trying  to  reduce  the  deficit  and 
fight  that  battle,  we  would  have  lost  both.  We  would 
have  lost  budget  and  we  would  have  lost  health  care. 
I  am  encouraged  that  he  waited  as  long  as  he  did, 
and  I  am  also  encouraged  that  he  could  give  that 
presentation  that  he  did  on  Wednesday  night  for  the 
first  five  minutes  having  the  teleprompter  going 
over  the  state  of  the  the  union  speech  given  in 
February  and  then  halfway  through  the  rest  of  it 
losing  the  teleprompter  altogether.  That  man  ad 
libbed  the  entire  thing,  virtually,  and  that  was  pretty 
impressive. 

What  he  said  was  pretty  general,  but  I  think  what  he 
meant,  and  that  the  principles  behind  what  he  was 
speaking  about  are  very  specific.  What  he  intends 
to  do  is  reform  our  health  care  delivery  system,  and 
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that  is  a  very  complex  issue.  It  could  be  simple  if  he 
first  introduced  a  sweeping  health  care  plan,  but 
because  of  our  negotiations  with  the  President  he  is 
striving  to  make  sure  it  is  not  a  one-size-fits-all,  but 
that  it  is  a  plan  that  really  addresses  the  needs  of 
every  individual,  and  we  all  have  different  needs. 

I  am  going  to  go  through  a  little  of  what  is  in  it  and 
what  it  means  to  Labor.  I  think  everybody  is  a  little 
bit  nervous  about  it.  What  does  it  mean  for  us? 
What  does  it  mean  for  our  health  care  plans  that  we 
have  fought  and  struggled  and  negotiated  year  after 
year  after  year  to  maintain?  I  think  it  means  very 
good  things.  The  administration  is  adopting  a  plan 
which  creates  a  regional  pool.  In  that  regional  pool 
everybody  contributes  money.  Employers  contrib- 
ute 80  percent  of  the  premium.  Individuals  contrib- 
ute 20  percent.  We  can  negotiate  with  them  to  pick 
up  all  of  that.  That  is  ours  to  negotiate,  but  at  a 
minimum  they  have  to  provide  80  percent. 

Having  done  that  all  individuals  will  have  a  choice 
of  at  least  three  types  of  plans:  an  HMO  option, 
which  means  that  you  go  to  the  doctor  that  has  been 
contracted  there  and  pay  $10.00  when  you  go  there 
and  that  is  where  you  seek  your  care;  a  more  expen- 
sive fee-for-service  plan  which  means  you  go  to  any 
doctor  you  choose,  but  for  that  choice,  for  that 
freedom  to  have  those  choices  you  have  to  pay  200 
to  $400.00  deductibles  and  20  percent  of  the  cost  of 
care.  And  there  is  a  middle  plan.  If  you  go  to  a 
contracted  doctor  you  pay  $10.00.  If  you  don't,  you 
pay  the  fee-for-service-type  plan.  These  are  three 
different  options.  But  the  key  is,  you  make  the 
choice  of  which  plan  you  are  in,  and  you  can  change 
that  choice  every  year.  You  make  the  choice  based 
on  what  you  want.  Your  employer  no  longer  can  tell 
you  where  you  want  to  go.  No  longer  do  you  get 
locked  into  these  close  panel  HMO's  that  you  don't 
want  to  be  in.  You  have  a  free  choice  by  law. 

The  benefits  in  the  package  are  supposedly  incredi- 
\  bly  rich.  I  say  "supposedly,"  because  the  plan  is  still 
under  revision.  What  I  am  telling  you  now  will 
change,  but  what  I  think  we  are  looking  at  right  now 
is  the  high  watermark  because  once  it  hits  Congress 
this  thing  is  going  to  get  dissected  and  each  little 
piece  of  this  health  care  plan  goes  into  separate 
committees;  some  by  Democrats,  sorne  by  Republi- 
cans. But  basically,  it  is  fractured.  That  is  a  bad 
thing.  That  is  why  we  are  trying  to  make  this  plan  as 
rich  as  it  can  be  right  now. 

I  have  seen  very,  very,  very  few  contracts  that  have 
any  better  benefits  than  what  he  is  proposing.  The 
things  that  the  plan  do  not  cover  includes  infertiliza- 
tion,  elective  cosmetic  surgery,  sex  change  opera- 
tions, and  private  duty  nursing.  My  concern  is  this, 
and  I  think  it  should  be  all  of  your  concerns,  that 
while  those  things  are  considered  supplemental  and 
outside  of  the  basic  benefit  package  and  we  might 
not  care  so  much  about  those  items,  those  items  will 


be  taxable  if  we  negotiate  them  after  ten  years.  But 
my  concern  is  once  this  plan  gets  to  the  Hill,  pieces 
upon  pieces  of  the  package  which  we  consider  cru- 
cial will  be  added  into  that  supplemental  category 
and  we  will  find  more  and  more  and  more  of  our 
benefits  sliding  into  this  category  as  taxable.  As  it 
stands  right  now  we  could  negotiate  virtually  all 
cost-sharing  provisions.  They  could  pick  up  our 
deductibles,  our  co-payments,  our  premiums,  all  our 
cost  pre-tax,  guaranteed.  We  can  negotiate  the  ben- 
efits that  won't  be  in  the  ultimate  package  but  will 
be  phased  in.  We  could  negotiate  to  have  those 
picked  up  right  away  in  those  benefit  packages,  tax 
free.  We  can  even  negotiate  these  additional  bene- 
fits, infertilization,  sex  change  operations,  we  could 
negotiate  to  have  these  in  our  packages  tax  free  for 
ten  years.  After  ten  years  it  will  become  taxable 
income. 

We  have  an  incredible  advantage  under  this  plan. 
The  reason  is,  the  Clinton  Administration  is  cater- 
ing to  many  of  the  large  employers  that  have  con- 
cerns of  this  plan,  have  said  that  employer 
contributions  have  got  to  be  80  percent  up  to  a  cap. 
That  cap  is  7.9  percent  in  payroll.  If  any  of  you  have 
taken  a  look  at  how  much  health  care  costs  your 
employer,  I  guarantee  it  is  between  15  and  17  per- 
cent of  payroll.  That  is  how  much  it  costs.  So  if  the 
employer  is  held  to  7.9  percent  in  payroll,  we  are 
looking  at  a  significant  amount  of  money  for  us  to 
negotiate  two  things,  for  us  to  negotiate  all  of  your 
cost-sharing  provisions  and  with  money  left  over  to 
negotiate  things  such  as  wages  and  pension  contri- 
butions. 

It  is  established  so  that  if  you  maintain  today  a 
Taft-Hartley  fund  for  building  and  construction 
trades,  you  have  a  choice  of  options.  You  can  either 
act  as  your  own  large  alliance  or  you  can  band  to- 
gether to  form  your  own  large  alliance  and  maintain 
your  autonomy.  If  you  are  small  and  you  represent 
a  group  of  workers,  but  those  workers  have  maybe 
ten,  maybe  a  hundred  employers  a  year,  you  can  still 
negotiate  for  their  benefits;  you  can  still  be  the 
identifiable  source  of  their  benefits  and  their  cover- 
age, but  not  be  responsible  for  having  to  negotiate 
with  providers  or  administer  the  plan.  You  have  a 
variety  of  options  in  this  plan. 

The  administration  is  in  a  position  right  now  that 
they  are  sort  of  saying,  just  tell  us  what  you  want. 
That  is  a  great  position  to  be  in.  We  have  never  been 
in  this  position  before.  That  is  because  everybody's 
out  to  get  this  plan.  The  NFIB  is  out  to  get  this  plan. 
I  don't  know  if  any  of  you  saw  Crossfire  last  night, 
but  the  HIA  —  no,  last  night  it  was  Upanan  (phonet- 
ics) was  sitting  there  saying,  "Hey,  you  know,  we  like 
our  plan.  Why  don't  you  just  leave  us  alone  and 
create  some  like  catastrophic  plan  for  somebody 
else?"  And  the  response  was  high;  not  everybody  is 
in  the  top  one  percent  of  payroll. 
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And  that  is  the  issue  that  most  Americans  fear  when 
they  are  on  strike  losing  their  coverage;  when  they 
are  unemployed  losing  their  coverage.  If  you  are  on 
strike  you  don't  lose  your  coverage.  If  you  are  un- 
employed you  don't  lose  your  coverage,  your  cover- 
age is  paid  for,  and  you  don't  even  lose  your  choice 
of  doctors,  you  go  to  the  same  doctor.  Your  doctor 
never  knows  whether  or  not  you  are  insured,  unin- 
sured, employed,  because  it  is  paid  for. 

If  we  lose  this  we  are  going  to  lose  a  hell  of  a  lot,  and 
we  are  not  done,  as  I  said.  The  legislative  details  will 
be  introduced  to  Congress  within  three  weeks.  That 
is  where  we  have  to  make  sure  that  all  of  these 
promises  and  all  the  I's  are  dotted  and  all  the  T's  are 
crossed,  because  as  I  said,  this  is  the  high  watermark. 
If  we  don't  have  it  in  now  we  are  not  going  to  get  it 
in. 

And  then  it  goes  to  Congress,  and  we  know  what 
kind  of  a  battle  that  is  going  to  be.  But  we  are 
prepared  to  wage  it,  and  from  all  reports,  the  people 
are  behind  this  plan.  I  think  it  is  one  of  those  issues 
that  eveiybody  has  finally  said,  enough  is  enough. 
But  everybody  is  very  concerned.  I  can't  address 
each  and  every  one  of  your  concerns,  but  what  I 
would  like  to  do,  given  the  opportunity,  is  just  to  take 
some  questions,  some  specific  questions,  that  you 
might  have  on  this  plan,  what  it  means  for  you,  and 
I  am  going  to  let  Bobby  Haynes  shut  me  off  the 
podium  once  he  has  decided  that  I  have  had  enough 
time.  So  given  that  I  want  to  know  what  specific 
questions  you  all  have  that  I  might  address,  because 
just  going  through  generally  I  am  probably  going  to 
miss  over  a  lot  of  them. 

There  is  not  a  single  question  about  this  health  care 
plan? 

Yes,  sir,  in  the  back? 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Would  you  use  the  mike  and 
identify  yourself,  also.  Thank  you. 

MR.  SCANGIO:  KenScangio.  From  a  community 
standpoint,  if  we  are  on  a  80/20  right  now,  should  we 
expect,  because  this  program  is  going  to  be  involved 
with  larger  groups,  will  that  reduce  our  contribution, 
or  will  we  stay  the  same?  Can  you  have  any  indicators 
on  that? 

MS.  BRADBURY:  Well,  I  think  Massachusetts  has 
probably  one  of  the  most  expensive  plans  around. 
What  this  will  do  is  establish  a  community  rate  so 
that  everybody  will  be  paying  the  same  amount.  The 
cost  for  the  fee  for  service  will  undoubtedly  go  down. 
Given  that,  let's  me  put  it  this  way.  You  negotiated 
a  80/20  plan;  you  probably  pay,  given  your  size,  about 
12  to  15  percent  of  payroll.  You're  going  to  have 
probably  about  five  to  ten  —  no,  not  the  five  to  ten, 
probably  about  five  percent  of  payroll  left  over,  and 
that  is  because  your  employer  has  capped  at  7.9 
percent.  That  frees  up  a  lot  of  money  for  you.  It 
doesn't  even  matter  what  plan;  it  doesn't  matter  if  it 


is  80/20  or  an  HMO,  you  are  probably  paying  more 
than  your  share  now. 

One  thing  that  I  think  we  should  talk  about  is  the 
issue  of  bidding.  When  you  bid  for  contracts  if  you 
are  in  the  building  trades,  you're  basically  losing  out 
to  other  employers  that  aren't  doing  their  fair  share 
to  cover  their  employees.  That  does  two  things;  you 
lose  your  contracts  and  you  pay  for  those  individuals 
when  you  go  to  the  doctor.  This  levels  the  playing 
field.  Everybody  pays  the  minimum,  and  that  is 
going  to  mean  great  savings  to  us;  because  we  have 
been  paying  more  than  our  fair  shares.  We  have  not 
only  got  great  benefits,  but  we  also  have  been  doing 
so  while  we  are  paying  for  the  uninsured.  We  are 
spreading  that  cost  out,  which  has  to  mean  windfalls. 

Any  questions? 

VOICE:  Do  you  have  any  indication  where  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  stands  on  this  and  what  the  effect 
might  be  to  that  group? 

MS.  BRADBURY:  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  stands 
to  gain  an  awful  lot  because  they  are  large  and 
because  they  are  organized.  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield 
has  historically  community  rated  which  means  they 
take  all  commerce  and  spread  the  risk  and  cost  of 
that  insurance  plan  across  everybody.  That  is  what 
this  program  is  mandating  all  insurance  companies 
to  do.  So  they  will  be  in  a  good  position.  They  will 
probably  be  the  people  you  do  go  to  for  your  fee  for 
service,  to  your  80/20  plans.  It  is  the  small  insurance 
carriers,  the  ones  that  made  a  lot  of  money  by  taking 
healthy  people  and  no  risk  people  that  will  probably 
fall  by  the  wayside,  because  they  are  the  ones  that 
profiteered  by  the  problems  in  the  health  care  pro- 
gram. Once  you  eliminate  the  problems  there  is  not 
much  for  them  to  gain  in  the  system.  So  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  will  make  out  very  well. 

I  can't  believe  you  all  are  just  completely  under- 
standing the  health  care  plan.  I  am  terribly  im- 
pressed. I  am  also  a  little  bit  worried  about  what  that 
means.  But  if  I  can  ever  do  anything  for  you  in  the 
future,  if  you  ever  need  any  contacts  and  wonder  how 
this  would  effect  negotiations,  I  could  be  reached 
through  these  guys. 

MR.  CROSIER:  Arthur  Crosier,  Local  66. 

You  mentioned  that  HMO  fee  would  be  $10.00.  I 
am  currently  paying  five;  that  is  a  hundred  percent 
increase  according  to  you,  not  a  reduction.  I  wanted 
to  add  that. 

MS.  BRADBURY:  Well,  you  could  negotiate  that, 
but  I  would  also  like  to  see  what  would  happen  in 
the  next  ten  years  if  you  didn't  have  some  sort  of 
health  care  plan.  This  is  a  system  where  eveiybody 
shares  the  cost,  but  what  we  are  talking  about  is  at  a 
maximum  that  is  how  much  you  would  have  to  pay 
for  an  HMO.  We  negotiated  you  to  have  that  five 
percent.   You  negotiated  for  you  to  have  that  five 
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percent.  Labor  has  been  negotiating  for  what  they 
have  got  right  now.  This  is  a  minimum.  We  will  still 
have  a  lot  more  money  left  over  to  negotiate  more. 
So  you  could  make  it  go  away.  Actually,  you  could 
be  hundred  percent  better. 

MR.  VERTILE:  Dave  Vertile,  SEIU  509. 1  work  in 
the  elderly  population.  How  will  this  affect  the 
Medigap  insurance  that  many  of  my  clients  now  are 
paying  through  the  nose  for?  Is  it  indeed  a  cradle- 
to-grave  situation  or  will  there  be  some  compensa- 
tion? 

MS.  BRADBURY:  This  affects  retirees  in  a  couple 
of  ways.  For  the  over-65 -Medicare  eligible,  Medi- 
care is  now  expanded  to  pick  up  prescription  drugs 
and  there  will  be  a  long-term  package  phased  in,  so 
that  adds  a  lot  of  things  that  are  picked  up  under 
Medicare.  Medicare  recipients  also  have  the  option 
of  joining  the  overall  system.  Medicare  will  pay  on 
their  behalf,  but  they  have  the  same  choices  as  ev- 
eiybody  else.  This  plan  picks  up  retirees  from  55  to 
65.  That  means  all  of  you  who  are  negotiating  re- 
tiree health  care  coverage  will  now  only  be  respon- 
sible for  20  percent  of  their  premium,  and  the 
federal  pool  will  pick  up  80  percent.  So  if,  for  those 
individuals  be  it  29,  55  and  65,  that  were  getting 
health  care  coverage  by  their  employer  or  by  their 
union,  after  this  plan  80  percent  of  that  will  be  picked 
up  by  the  federal  pool,  financed  through  savings  in 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  and  an  assessment  on  cer- 
tain corporations. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Brother  in  the  back  of  the  hall. 

MR.  COLLINS:  Ed  Collins,  IBEW. 

You  were  talking  about  the  differential  between 
what  it  is  going  to  cost  an  employer  the  7.9  percent 
and  what  it  is  probably  costing  him  now,  the  15  to  17 
percent  of  payroll,  as  a  pool  of  money  that  we  could 
try  to  use  to  pay  for  things  like  deductibles  and  so 
forth,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  in  tiying  to  capture  as 
much  of  that  for  ourselves  either  to  pay  for  deduct- 
ibles or  for  other  costs  like  pension  and  wages,  it  is 
going  to  be  a  real  advantage  to  us  if  we  are  in  a 
position  to  say  to  an  employer  that  you  have  got  to 
—  you  are  not  going  to  get  the  cost  savings  of  going 
to,  into  the  national  plan  and  having  the  cost  caps  at 
7.9  percent  of  payroll  because  we  have  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  that  says  you  have  to  continue 
what  you  are  doing  for  the  next  three  or  four  or  five 
years  or  whatever.  So  that  when  we  go  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  we  have  got  a  bargaining  chip,  if  you 
will,  to  say,  we  are  willing  to  let  you  out  of  that 
obligation  into  the  national  plan.  But  we  want  some 
piece  of  that  cost  savings  to  be  directed  either  into 
deductibles  or  other  ways.  So  I  guess  my  question 
is,  how  long  can  an  existing  collectively  bargained 
health  care  arrangement  continue  once  the  national 
health  care  plan  goes  into  effect?  I  know  there  has 
been  discussion  about  that,  but  I  wonder  just  how 


long  we  could  leave  a  program  that  is  presently  in 
place. 

MS.  BRADBURY:  The  plan  itself  right  now  says 
ten  years,  all  of  our  negotiations  will  be 
grandfathered  in  for  ten  years,  which  means  we  still 
have  to  continue  our  negotiations  through  the  lives 
are  of  our  contracts,  but  whatever  we  negotiate 
would  be  grandfathered  in.  I  think  for  us,  for  collec- 
tive bargaining  purposes,  it  is  crucial  that  before  we 
go  into  any  situation  where  we  will  be  discussing 
health  care,  we  know  how  much  of  payroll  our  em- 
ployers are  spending  now.  We  need  to  not  only 
compare  the  benefits  that  we  have  now  to  the  ones 
that  we  will  be  getting,  but  also  know  how  much  is 
really  being  spent  so  we  could  say,  "Hey,  look."  And 
I  would  make  sure  that  you  include  everything  in 
there,  hey,  look,  this  is  how  much  you  are  paying 
now,  and  you  are  paying  this  much  for  retirees.  The 
whole  FAB,  the  Financial  Accounting  Board,  FAB 
106  is  not  an  issue  anymore. 

These  are  the  things  you  have  to  be  aware  of  if  you 
are  not  ahead  of  the  curve  on  this  with  knowledge  of 
what  our  plans  are  and  what  this  means  for  us  in 
negotiations.  We  will  lose  what  we've  got  right  now 
and  we  won't  be  able  to  recapture  that  savings.  We 
have  to  be  informed  going  into  all  these  things. 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Final  question. 

MR.  BOYLE:  Frank  Boyle,  Local  123,  IBEW.  Am 
I  wrong  in  stating  that  I  feel,  myself,  it  is  going  to  cost 
me  more  under  this  new  system  that  they  are  tiying 
to  put  into  effect,  and  there  is  no  way  possible  it  is 
not  going  to  cost  me  that  I  could  see?  I  want  to  be 
able  to  pick  my  own  doctor,  my  own  hospital,  my  own 
room.  I  don't  want  some  bureaucrat  telling  me  ^at 
doctor  I  could  go  to,  wliat  hospital  I  could  pick,  and 
what  room  I  could  get.  Am  I  wrong  in  stating  that  I 
am  going  to  be  aWe  to  do  those  things  and  other 
people  in  the  same  situation  are  going  to  be  able  to 
do  those  things? 

MS.  BRADBURY:  I  think  the  concerns  you  are 
raising  here  are  the  same  ones  that  each  and  every 
single  one  of  us  that  look  at  this  plan  —  everybody 
here  I  bet  thinks,  I  am  going  to  pay  more  to  get  either 
the  same  or  less.  And  that  simply  is  not  the  case,  and 
this  is  why.  What  we  have  been  reading  and  ^at 
the  press  has  been  telling  us  is  what  at  a  maximum 
we  are  going  to  have  to  pay.  At  a  maximum,  we  arc 
going  to  have  to  pay  $200.00  deductible.  We  don't 
pay  any  of  that  now,  why  am  I  going  to  have  to  pay 
more?  This  is  before  you  have  even  negotiated  with 
your  employers.  Albeit  that  you  have  to  negotiate 
to  pick  up  the  rest  of  those  things,  but  that  is  what 
we  are  in  the  business  of  doing,  and  they  are  now 
giving  a  windfall  of  a  lot  of  money.  So  while  we  are 
afraid  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  more,  that  is 
individually.  That  is  looking  at  the  plan  absent  your 
union  and  your  selectively-bargained  agreements.  If 
you  look  at  it  given  their  power  and  their  strength 
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nd  the  amount  of  money  that  is  going  to  be  freed 
p  to  negotiate,  you  are  going  to  be  better  off. 

-IR.  COLLINS:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Applause.) 

ilR.  HAYNES:  Again,  good  morning,  brothers 
nd  sisters.  I  want  to  take  this  brief  moment  to  ask 
:veiybody  that  has  not  signed  the  maritime  petition, 
vc  had  Ed  Sullivan,  over  here  on  my  right,  yesterday 
rave  a  very  passionate  plea  for  the  maritime  indus- 
ly.  We  had  a  petition  around.  Is  there  anybody  who 
lasn't  signed  the  petition  who  would  like  to  please 
raise  your  hand  and  we  will  pass  some  petitions  out. 

Eddie,  would  you  take  care  of  that? 

President  Joe  occasionally  gives  me  an  opportunity 
to  do  an  introduction,  and  I  can't  be  more  pleased 
than  the  one  I  have  been  asked  to  do  now.  My  next 
speaker.  Senator  Patricia  McGovem,  former  sena- 
tor from  Lawrence,  former  chair  of  the  Senate  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  is  a  woman  who  has  been 
close  to  all  of  us  in  the  Labor  movement.  She  comes 
from  a  working  class  background  and  she  has  left  the 
public  sector  for  the  private  sector  and  now  is  of 
counsel  for  Goulston  and  Stuart. 

You  may  remember  Pat  as  an  advocate  for  the 
health  care  in  the  Commonwealth.  Patricia  was  out 
there  five  years  ago  trying  to  advocate  for  the  kind 
of  things  which  we  are  going  to  see  come  to  pass. 
You  may  know  that  that  has  been  delayed  here  in 
the  Commonwealth,  but  one  veiy  important  piece  of 
that  is  still  in  effect  and  that  is  the  piece  that  when 
you  are  on  unemployment  that  you  get  health  care. 

Also,  we  have  had  the  opportunity  when  Pat  was  the 
chair  of  the  Senate  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to 
work  with  her  on  unemployment  issues.  Pat  was 
there  for  us  a  few  years  ago  when  this  Republican 
administration  attempted  to  cut  our  benefits.  We 
have  always  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with,  to  talk 
with  and  to  have  access  to  the  Senate  Ways  and 
Means  while  Patricia  was  the  chairperson. 

I  would  like  you  to  give  a  warm  round  of  applause 
for  my  friend  and  friend  of  organized  Labor,  Sena- 
tor Patricia  McGovem. 

(Applause.) 

SENATOR  McGOVERN:  Thank  you  very  much, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  thank  you,  Bob,  for  the 
nice  introduction,  President  Joe,  and  Joe  Lydon. 

It  is  nice  to  be  here  with  all  of  you.  I  know  it  has  been 
a  long  day  and  you  have  had  an  awful  lot  of  informa- 
tion to  absorb,  so  I  will  try  to  be  brief.  Joe  Lydon 
and  I  were  just  talking  in  the  comer  and  he  asked  me 
about  my  Uncle  Jack.  And  some  of  you  may  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  my  Uncle  John  Callahan  was 
the  president  of  the  AFL.  That  was  before  it  merged 
with  the  CIO. 


When  I  was  a  little  girl  I  remember  coming  here  for 
certain  kinds  of  events  and  watching  things  happen 
when  my  uncle  ran  the  AFL.  And  I  remember  the 
merger  discussions  which  may  sound  funny  to  you, 
but  it  is  interesting  what  children  understand  and 
absorb.  I  remember  that  Massachusetts,  and  Joe 
knows  that  was  one  of  the  last  states  in  the  country 
for  the  AFL  and  CIO  to  merge,  they  couldn't  get 
together.  The  argument  was  who  was  going  to  be 
the  president  and  who  was  going  to  be  Treasurer. 
And  I  remember  saying  to  my  Uncle  Jack,  "What 
happens  if  you  guys  don't  merge,  if  you  don't  work 
it  out?"  And  he  said  to  me,  "Joe  Meany  will  simply 
come  in  and  take  the  chowder  off  the  wall."  And  I 
laughed  at  that  stoiy.  And  I  vividly  remember  the 
merger  happened  about  six  months  later.  And  it  was 
a  veiy  long  time  ago,  but  it  popped  in  my  mind  when 
Joe  asked  about  Uncle  Jack,  and  it  popped  into  my 
mind  when  I  was  listening  to  the  speech  by  the 
gentleman  from  the  United  Mineworkers,  and  it 
made  me  sad  to  think  that  the  more  things  change 
in  this  country,  the  more  things  stay  the  same.  And 
yes,  when  J  was  a  little  girl  it  was  okay  to  read  about 
the  United  Mineworkers  in  my  history  book  and  it 
was  okay  when  I  was  growing  up  to  read  because  you 
know  things  are  going  to  be  okay,  but  it  is  no  longer 
okay  to  listen  to  somebody  from  the  United 
Mineworkers  say  how  terrible  things  are.  Not  in  this 
time  and  not  in  this  country.  It  is  wrong  and  it  should 
have  changed  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  be  sure  it  changes. 

(Applause.) 

SENATOR  McGOVERN:  I  will  be  very  brief.  The 
word  "change"  was  used,  and  I  am  funny,  I  kind  of 
have  a  different  take  on  a  lot  of  things  that  are  going 
on  today.  I  believe  we  are  going  through  the  greatest 
amount  of  economic,  social,  political  and  cultural 
changes  in  this  country  and  maybe  in  this  world  that 
any  of  us  have  ever  seen  in  our  lives.  And  I  think  it 
is  overwhelming  to  a  lot  of  people,  and  if  we  are 
honest  with  each  other,  it  frightens  a  lot  of  people, 
and  often  we  are  not  sure  what  to  do.  We  are  not 
sure  how  to  grasp  the  change  and  how  to  deal  with 
it  in  a  positive  way.  And  when  I  listened  to  President 
Clinton  deal  with  health  care  the  other  night  I 
thought,  the  good  news  for  me  is  finally  Harry 
Truman's  promise  to  the  American  public  is  going 
to  be  fulfilled  because  I  believe  that  bill  will  pass, 
and  that  made  me  feel  good. 

But  the  other  thing  that  made  me  feel  good  is  here 
is  an  administration  in  Washington  and  it  has  faults, 
we  all  have  faults  and  it  makes  mistakes,  we  all  make 
mistakes,  but  it  as  an  administration  that  is  trying  to 
be  hopeful;  that  is  trying  to  be  positive;  that  is  trying 
to  be  optimistic;  that  is  trying  to  deal  with  change 
and  the  whole  new  world  in  a  different  way.  And  I 
thought  listening  to  President  Clinton,  "Isn't  it  nice 
for  a  change  to  hear  what  we  can  do,  not  what  we 
can't  do?  Isn't  it  nice  to  hear  that  the  future  can  be 
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better,  not  worse?  Isn't  it  nice  to  be  hopeful  and 
optimistic,  not  a  Pollyanna,  not  unrealistic,  that  is 
silly,  but  to  believe  in  something?" 

I  got  so  sick  of  12  years  of  "No,  we  can't.  No,  we  can 
do  it  better."  No  health  care,  no  jobs,  no  growth. 
And  I  was  so  happy,  not  only  because  of  the  health 
care  speech,  but  because  of  the  hope  and  optimism 
contained  in  that  speech. 

And  I  call  you  home  to  Massachusetts,  and  I  ask  you 
to  think  about  this  state,  and  I  challenge  you  to  think 
about  change  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. This  is  a  great  state  with  a  great  history  and  a 
great  tradition.  We  have  a  constitution  that  is  older 
than  the  United  States  constitution.  It  was  based  on 
our  constitution.  We  have  a  Supreme  Court  a  hun- 
dred years  older  than  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  I  am  proud  of  that.  We  have  a  history 
and  a  tradition  unique  in  this  country.  We  didn't 
wait  for  the  other  states  to  create  the  first  statewide 
Department  of  Public  Health,  we  said,  "We  need  it; 
let's  do  it."  We  didn't  create  public  education  by 
waiting  for  the  other  states  to  do  it,  we  said,  "Oh,  no, 
we  have  an  idea  here  in  Massachusetts.  You  can 
educate  every  little  boy  and  every  little  girl  and  you 
can  offer  them  free  public  education."  We  said,  "The 
other  states  want  to  wait;  we  are  not."  We  chartered 
a  private  university.  We  chartered  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital.  We  never  waited;  we  went 
ahead. 

In  1988  we  took  a  risk  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  piece 
of  legislation  that  created  universal  access  to  health 
care  was  passed  in  this  state,  and  I  want  to  tell  you, 
a  lot  of  people  helped  to  pass  it.  And  the  AFL-CIO 
was  there  every  step  of  the  way  with  every  vote.  I 
know  the  biggest  piece  wasn't  implemented  and  that 
is  where  everybody  gets  universal  coverage.  But  we 
forget  what  was  implemented  and  one  of  the  main 
points  was  that  unemployed  workers  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  not  in  most  states,  but 
in  this  state,  do  get  health  coverage  and  that  is 
because  we  led  the  nation  in  1988  and  we  passed  a 
bill  when  others  were  afraid  to.  We  took  a  risk  as  a 
society  when  others  were  afraid  to  take  that  risk,  and 
we  led  this  country.  They  are  now  dealing  with  it  in 
Washington,  and  I  think  that  is  terrific,  but  remem- 
ber who  we  are  as  a  state. 

We  remember  in  this  time  of  great  change  that  we 
have  this  great  history  and  this  great  tradition.  We 
think  about  the  future.  We  think  about  tomorrow. 
We  take  risks,  yes.  Sometimes  we  fail,  but  often  we 
succeed,  because  we  go  forward.  So  I  suggest  to  you, 
think  about  change  in  the  Commonwealth.  Think 
about  changing  the  way  we  view  things.  Think  about 
an  optimistic,  healthy  and  a  hopeful  approach  and 
when  people  have  ideas  such  as  the  universal  health 
bill  in  1988,  some  people  walked  away,  the  AFL-CIO 
not  only  did  not  walk  away,  but  is  one  of  the  primary 
reasons  that  the  bill  passed.  That  is  important;  that 


is  hopeful.  That  is  what  our  history  and  tradition  in 
this  state  have  always  been  about.  And  those  who 
serve  us  in  government  today,  those  who  were  neg- 
ative, those  who  don't  understand  what  hope  was, 
those  who  want  to  talk  about  the  past,  those  who 
want  to  fight  the  lUE,  I  say  it  is  time  for  them  to 
move  over. 

What  we  need  in  Massachusetts  is  people  elected 
statewide  who  believe  in  the  future,  that  we  have  to 
change  but  we  could  harness  that  change;  we  could 
grab  that  change;  we  could  direct  that  change  and 
we  could  be  hopeful  in  that  change  and  we  could 
rememberwe  are  not  just  this  entity  called  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  we  have  six  million 
men,  women  and  children  who  need  jobs,  who  need 
health  care  and  who  need  hope.  We  have  led  the  way 
in  the  past.  I  tell  you  and  I  challenge  you,  we  in 
Massachusetts  can  lead  the  way  in  the  future. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Great  job,  Pat.  What  Bobby 
didn't  do  when  he  introduced  Patricia,  as  I  did  be- 
fore, whether  announced  or  unannounced  we  have 
to  say  that  who  was  invited  here  today  to  speak 
before  us  in  the  political  scene  are  the  announced 
and  unannounced  candidates  for  Governor,  and  the 
talk  that  she  gave  today,  I  think,  she  could  be  well  on 
her  way. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Next  on  the  agenda,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  about  what  has  happened  over  the 
past  year  in  the  legislation  about  true  friends  of 
Labor,  people  who  have  put  themselves  out  for  the 
working  men  and  women  of  this  Commonwealth. 
One  of  those  people  was  a  special  friend  of  this 
AFL-CIO  when  he  ran,  and  he  didn't  forget  that  he 
was  our  special  friend.  When  we  had  that  piece  of 
legislation  up  on  the  Hill,  when  the  Steelworkers 
were  locked  out  of  the  Boston  Gas,  Paul  came  for- 
ward. He  carried  that  bill  into  the  House,  spoke  at 
the  public  hearings  on  it,  and  was  a  true  friend  of  the 
people  that  were  locked  out,  and  not  only  the  people 
that  were  locked  out,  but  for  future  lockouts  in  this 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

I  would  ask  Paul  Gannon,  representative  from 
South  Boston,  to  come  to  the  stage  and  accept  our 
thanks. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  And  would  Charles  McLaughlin 
please  come  up. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  We  have  a  plaque  to  give  to  Paul. 
"Presented  to  Representative  Paul  Gannon. 
Thanks  in  large  part  to  your  efforts,  employers  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  use  lockouts  as  a  weapon  to 
bypass  true  collective  bargaining." 
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Presented  at  our  36th  annual  convention,  Septem- 
ber 22nd,  from  myself,  Bobby  Haynes,  Executive 
Vice  Presidents  Lydon,  Farmer  and  Phinney. 

Paul,  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much. 

(Applause.) 

REPRESENTATIVE  GANNON:  Thanks,  Joe.  I 
want  to  thank  Bob  Haynes  and  also  Joe  Lydon  and 
Jimmy  Farmer,  people  I  know  very  well,  and  I  want 
to  say  a  special  "Hello"  to  Arthur  Osbom. 

It  is  with  great  humility  that  I  come  up  here  today 
and  speak  regarding  accomplishments  I  may  have 
had.  Let  me  say  first  and  foremost  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  friends  in  Labor  that  you  know  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  and  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  and 
least  of  which  the  Speaker  Charles  Flaherty  and  the 
Senate  President  William  Bulger.  Without  their 
help  this  bill  wouldn't  have  moved  as  quickly  as  it  did 
and  Danny  Bosley.  So  I  look  at  it  as  a  team  effort 
just  as  you  do  when  it  comes  to  fighting  issues  that 
are  important.  And  we  are  lucky  to  have  people  in 
place  that  support  Labor  in  leadership. 

I  ahvays  like  to  tell  people,  those  of  you  don't  know 
me,  it  may  be  synonymous  coming  from  South  Bos- 
ton that  you  are  pro-Labor  and  pro-union,  but  that 
is  true.  I  am  very  proud  to  say  that  my  father  is  a 
union  man,  Local  800,  International 
Longshoremens'  in  South  Boston,  and  he  brought 
me  up  right.  My  family,  most  of  my  family  members 
are  union  people.  We  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  over  the  years  for 
unions,  especially  with  the  AFL-CIO,  who  I  worked 
myself  in  different  union  jobs  growing  up.  But  I 
think  it  is  important  today  when  there  is  so  much 
adversity,  so  many  efforts  by  Republican  governors 
and  others  to  try  to  cut  back  on  what  has  been  fought 
so  hard  for  over  these  years.  Long  before  I  came 
around  unions  were  fighting  tooth  and  nail  to  get  to 
be  treated  fairly  and  equally,  and  now  you  see  with 
this  privatization  effort  and  with  the  lockouts  where 
they  try  to  squeeze  people  until  they  beg  for  mercy, 
and  I  was  not  about  to  sit  back  and  let  that  happen 
to  people  I  care  for  deeply  whether  was  in  South 
Boston  or  throughout  Massachusetts,  because  we 
are  all  together  on  this.  There  is  no  division  when  it 
comes  to  union  and  working  people.  We  have  to 
stick  together  and  work  together.  When  the  Gover- 
nor wanted  to  cut  back  on  workmens'  compensation 
benefits,  I  fought  it,  one  of  several  people  who  voted 
against  it. 

I  want  to  come  here  today  and  thank  you  very  much 
for  acknowledging  my  effort.  I  want  to  say  one  thing 
-  this  isn't  it.  Every  day  I  will  be  up  there  fighting 
for  you  and  every  day  I  will  be  working  hard.  In  the 
next  several  days  we  will  deal  the  Governor  a  blow 
when  we  put  an  anti-privatization  law  up  there,  and 
I  need  you  every  day  to  help  in  these  battles. 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 


MR.  FAHERTY:  I  ask  to  come  to  the  podium  right 
now,  Charles  McLaughlin,  the  representative  of  the 
steelworkers  during  that  lockout,  to  say  a  few  words. 

MR.  McLaughlin:  Good  morning.  I  appear  on  be- 
half of  the  director  and  all  of  the  steelworkers  that 
went  through  a  26-week  lockout,  including  four  lo- 
cals. Local  12003,  Local  12007,  12026  and  14930, 
from  Boston  to  Springfield,  to  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  all  of  the  sup- 
port that  you  gave  to  us,  whether  it  be  a  letter  of 
support,  walking  on  our  picket  lines  or  sending  a 
check.  From  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  we  thank  you 
and  we  thank  Paul  and  the  efforts  of  Joe  and  the 
AFL-CIO  on  the  unemployment  bill  that  helped  us 
survive  through  26  weeks. 

God  bless  you,  Joe. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Thank  you,  Charlie.  The  next 
speaker,  it  is  really  for  a  presentation,  is  Jack  Wil- 
liams from  the  United  State  savings  bonds.  Jack  is 
an  old  time  friend.  Labor  family  out  of  Worcester. 
He  tells  it,  that  story  every  time  he  gives  the  speech 
here,  so  I  preempted  him. 

Jack  Williams? 

(Applause.) 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  You  know,  the  U.S.  savings  bond 
program  is  like  hot  dogs,  apple  pie,  cake,  baseball, 
but,  you  know,  two  months  ago  a  top  secret  memo- 
randum surfaced  in  Washington^  D.C.  where  a 
group  of  Republican  holdovers  were  attempting  to 
reinvent  government  by  eliminating  the  185  field 
members  of  the  U.S.  savings  bond  program  nation- 
wide. It  had  been  signed  off  on  by  a  new  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  meant  three  to  five 
years  down  the  road  you  and  I  would  not  be  able  to 
buy  U.S.  savings  bonds  anymore. 

I  went  to  Joe  for  help.  He  wrote  a  terrific  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Lloyd  Bentsen,  and 
then  he  turned  around  and  he  sent  copies  to  the 
congressional  delegation  and  our  U.S.  senators. 
Thousands  of  letters  from  presidents  and  union 
people,  organizers,  and  the  American  Legions  here 
in  Massachusetts,  thousands  of  letters  went  forth  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Six  letters  were  se- 
lected to  be  included  in  a  40-page  report  to  save  the 
savings  bond  field  staff  and  the  U.S.  savings  bond 
program.  One  of  those  six  letters  was  Joe's  letter  on 
behalf  of  the  Mass.  State  AFL-CIO.  It  was  the  only 
union  letter  that  was  selected  along  with  five  other 
letters  from  very  prestigious  presidents  and  chief 
executive  officers  of  major  corporations  around  the 
country.  As  a  result  of  his  action  on  the  Friday 
before  Labor  Day  Ted  Kennedy  called  him  and  told 
Joe  that  the  proposal  had  been  dropped,  had  been 
eliminated  from  the  package  of  the  800  pages  that 
were  going  to  be  reported  out  the  following  Tuesday 
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morning  after  Labor  Day  from  the  reinvention 
team.  The  proposal  was  dropped.  It  has  been  elim- 
inated, and  God  bless  the  unions  and  Joe's  and 
people  like  the  American  people.  This  is  an  apple 
pie,  this  is  a  traditional  Democratic  product,  and  the 
Republicans  had  12  years  to  do  this,  but  did  they  do 
this  on  their  watch?  No,  they  tried  to  do  it  on  the 
first  few  months  of  the  Democratic  administration. 

FDR  started  this  program  in  1941.  JFK  brought 
forth  in  1962,  he  introduced  a  national  volunteer 
membership  and  Joe's  part  of  that  membership. 
And  in  1980  our  own  Ted  Kennedy  introduced  a  bill 
to  make  savings  bonds  tax  free  for  all  Americans  that 
wanted  to  go  to  school.  And  they  were  trying  to 
scuttle  this  thing,  but  it  did  not  happen.  So  on  behalf 
of  the  entire  U.S.  savings  bond  conviction,  and 
certainly  its  entire  field  staff,  as  the  New  England 
director  of  this  U.S.  savings  bond  program  it  is  my 
sincere  pleasure  to  present  to  Joe  this  treasury 
plaque  stating,  "1993,  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO  for 
outstanding  support  in  time  of  need." 

Thank  you  very,  very  much,  Joe. 

(Applause  and  standing  ovation.) 

MR.  HAYNES:  Thank  you,  Jack.  As  you  could  see 
by  Jack's  presentation,  we  don't  always  deal  with 
only  union  issues,  we  are  veiy  much  involved  in  the 
community. 

The  final  speaker  of  the  morning  and  our  program, 
is  here  to  talk  to  you  about  a  very  important  program 
that  we  sponsor  at  the  AFL-CIO,  that  my  wife  and 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  sponsoring  a  child.  It  is  called 
the  Caring  for  Children  Program.  And  what  it  is,  it 
is  a  program  that  was  sponsored  by  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  in  Massachusetts  to  collect  contributions  to 
provide  health  care  coverage  for  young  kids  that  are 
in  school  but  don't  qualify  under  the  Medicaid  and 
don't  qualify  because  of  their  income  level,  but  still 
\       can't  afford  health  care  coverage. 

I  would  like  you  to  welcome  Janelle  Wong  who  was 
bom  in  Boston,  who  spent  15  years  in  working  for 
social  services  in  Boston  and  eastern  Mass.,  worked 
at  the  youth  services  department,  worked  for  Asian 
youth  programs,  one  of  the  people  responsible  for 
the  walks  for  hunger  for  the  United  Way.  She  is  a 
person  that  cares  deeply  about  this  mission,  and  I 
would  like  you  to  please  give  her  your  attention  in 
the  next  few  minutes  and  take  this  message  back  to 
your  unions  and  support  these  children  in  need. 

Janelle  Wong? 

(Applause.) 

MS.  WONG:  Good  morning.  My  name  is  really 
Hillary  Rodman  Clinton  and  I  am  here  to  talk  to  you 
about  the  national  health  care.  Well,  it  worked. 
That  person  way  down  in  the  comer  at  least  looked 
up  at  me  when  I  said  that. 


Well,  actually,  thank  you,  Bob,  for  the  gracious  in- 
troduction. 

And  Bob,  along  with  the  AFL-CIO,  has  been  veiy 
supportive  of  the  Caring  for  Children  Program.  I 
am  hoping  that  the  whole  issue  of  national  health 
care  gets  resolved  soon  so  that  this  program  no 
longer  needs  to  exist. 

The  Caring  for  Children  Program  was  set  up  last 
year  to  provide  free  health  insurance  for  the  some 
more  than  90,000  uninsured  children  right  here  in 
Massachusetts.  Ri^t,  there  are  more  than  90,000 
uninsured  children tiere  in  our  state  alone. 

These  children  are  primarily  from  working  families. 
These  are  the  families  who  make  a  little  too  much 
money  to  be  eligible  for  Medicaid,  but  yet  not  nearly 
enough  to  be  eligible  to  pay  for  their  own  health 
insurance.  All  of  us  here  know  of  families  in  this 
situation.  85  percent  of  these  kids  come  from  fam- 
ilies where  the  parents  are  working,  but  the  families 
can't  afford  the  family  plan,  their  share  of  the  pre- 
mium, or  a  lot  of  the  places  they  work  don't  offer 
health  insurance  at  all. 

The  foundation  is  hoping  to  provide  free  health 
insurance  to  school-age  children,  those  six  to  19  who 
don't  have  health  insurance  and  who  otherwise  fall 
through  the  cracks.  We  need  your  help.  If  you  know 
of  families  or  children  who  need  health  insurance, 
please  contact  us.  Outside  we  will  have  some  appli- 
cations available.  Right  now,  my  staff  is  only  two 
people,  so  we  really  need  the  word  of  mouth.  Any 
groups  that  you  know  back  in  your  unions,  or  in  your 
communities,  let  them  know  that  our  program  exists 
and  we  want  to  help  them. 

But  my  major  job  is  to  really  raise  funds.  So  for 
every  $300.00  I  raise  we  could  provide  free  health 
insurance,  primary  and  preventive  care  to  one  child 
for  a  whole  year.  $300.00  may  sound  like  a  lot,  so  you 
could  think  of  it  as  only  $25.00  a  month  and  a  family 
can  take  their  child  to  visit  a  doctor  when  they  have 
something  wrong,  ear  tubes,  instead  of  waiting  and 
perhaps  letting  it  tum  into  deafness.  Or  when  a 
child  gets  strep  throat,  if  a  family  can't  afford  to  take 
their  child  to  see  a  doctor  it  could  tum  into  some- 
thing much  more  serious. 

But  also,  these  families  are  the  same  ones  facing 
tough  decisions  every  week,  do  they  go  to  the  grocery 
store  and  buy  food  for  their  family?  Do  they  pay  the 
rent?  On  top  of  that,  when  their  child  becomes  sick 
they  have  a  tough  decision;  can  they  afford  to  take 
their  child  to  see  a  doctor?  If  they  make  that  deci- 
sion and  the  doctor  prescribes  some  prescription, 
they  may  not  be  able  to  afford  the  cost  of  that 
prescription.  These  are  the  very  tough  decisions 
many  families  are  making  throughout  our  state. 

The  good  news,  though,  is  that  many  foundations, 
religious  groups,  schools,  individuals,  unions,  many 
people  throughout  the  state  are  helping  to  raise 
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funds  for  the  caring  program.  So  far  we  have  been 
able  to  enroll  over  613.  We  now  need  your  help  any 
way  that  you  can,  you  know,  holding  car  washes,  bake 
sales.  People  have  done  all  sorts  of  things.  They 
have  made  quilts  and  raffled  them  off.  Any  creative 
way  that  you  come  up  with.  And  the  good  news  is, 
and  I  think  this  is  the  part  that  people  are  really 
excited  about,  you  can  sponsor  children  from  your 
local  community.  When  I  go  out  to  Springfield  or 
go  down  to  Lawrence  or  go  down  to  the  Cape, 
groups  there  who  raise  money  can  help  children 
from  their  local  communities  or  their  counties,  and 
I  think  people  are  really  excited  about  that. 

The  other  part  that  donors  are  very  thrilled  to  hear 
about  is  that  a  hundred  percent  of  any  donation  goes 
directly  toward  this  $300.00  health  care  premium, 
and  the  reason  that  is  possible,  and  we  are  very 
thankful  to  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  of  Massachu- 
setts, they  are  paying  for  all  the  administrative  and 
operating  costs  of  the  foundation.  So  a  hundred 
percent  of  every  dollar  that  is  donated  goes  straight 
to  helping  these  needy  kids  get  to  see  their  doctor  or 
their  health  center. 

I  want  to  close  by  reading  you  a  couple  of  letters. 
The  families  who  write  to  us  for  health  care  are  much 
more  eloquent  than  I  am.  They  are  very  short  letters, 
so  I  will  be  quick  about  it.  Is  anyone  here  from  the 
Billerica  area?  Somebody  must  be  from  Billerica. 
Okay.  Well,  this  is  a  family  who  wrote  to  us  and  it 
was  a  family  with  parents  and  three  children. 

"I  am  applying  for  some  medical  coverage  for  my 
three  children.  Some  information  on  why  my  family 
needs  some  help.  We  lost  our  family  business;  my 
house  went  into  forclosure,  and  we  had  a  vehicle 
repossessed.  With  the  help  of  my  family  I  have 
managed  to  keep  the  house,  so  far. 

We  applied  for  AFDC  in  June  of  '92,  and  requested 
in  September  of  '92  to  come  off,  as  I  found  a  job.  My 
husband  has  also  found  some  spare  work.  At  the 
time  I  requested  to  come  off  AFDC  I  was  going  to 
pay  for  medical  insurance  through  my  place  of  em- 
ployment, which  we  had  to  pay  a  percentage  of,  but 
I  really  could  not  afford  to  with  all  the  past  bills. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  our  last  paychecks  which 
show  our  year-to-date  earnings.  If  you  could  pro- 
vide some  health  coverage  for  my  three  children  it 
would  be  greatly  appreciated." 

So  I  am  asking  all  of  you  to  help  us  make  a  difference. 
Whatever  you  can  give,  every  donation  counts,  no 
matter  how  small.  Also  on  the  flip  side,  no  donation 
is  ever  too  large.  So  I  really  encourage  you  to  try  to 
help  these  families  who  make  too  much  money  to 


get  government-assisted  health  care,  at  the  same 
time,  cannot  afford  their  own  health  insurance. 

The  very  last  thing,  is  any  family  here  from 
Raynham,  or  anybody  from  the  Raynham  area? 
Right  now  we  have  a  waiting  list  of  over  113  children 
who  are  waiting  to  get  health  care,  and  they  are 
eligible  and  they  don't  have  the  funds,  and  one  of  the 
families  that  really  caught  my  attention  was  a  family 
of  eight  from  the  Raynham  area,  six  children  with 
two  parents.  The  dad  is  collecting  workers'  comp, 
and  the  mom  is  working  a  part-time  job,  and  what 
caught  my  attention  is  not  just  the  fact  that  they  have 
six  children,  but  they  have  a  set  of  triplets,  seven- 
year-old  triplets  who  are  waiting  to  get  enrolled  in 
the  caring  program.  So  I  am  hoping  that  somebody 
out  there  is  really  interested  in  sponsoring  this  fam- 
ily from  Raynham. 

Thanks  a  lot.  Help  us  in  making  a  difference  in 
providing  health  care  to  needy  children  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  thanks  for  caring. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  Last  chance  to  get  your  drawing 
tickets  for  the  union  label  drawing  which  will  be 
coming  in  a  few  minutes. 

You  have  probably  seen  a  young  lady  sitting  over 
here  diligently  working  every  day.  She  is  the  stenog- 
rapher. She  has  been  with  us  for  quite  a  few  years 
and  one  of  the  things  that  I  said  to  her  yesterday  was 
how  long  would  it  take  before  we  get  the  proceed- 
ings, because  I  would  like  to  get  Bywater's  speech 
out  of  there.  She  said,  "Let  me  do  today's  proceed- 
ings before  I  do  the  others,  and  maybe  a  couple  of 
weeks."  Well,  this  morning  she  brought  it  in. 
Worked  on  it  late  last  night  and  brought  it  in  today, 
and  I  want  to  thank  Pat  for  that. 

(Applause.) 

MR.  FAHERTY:  The  reason  I  was  looking  for  it  is 
that  tomorrow  night  I  am  going  to  be  on  cable  TV 
news.  New  England  Cable  with  Jim  Braude  and  my 
so-called  opponent,  I  guess,  he  would  be  an  oppo- 
nent on  the  other  side  of  the  issues,  Peter  Mead  who 
used  to  be  the  talk  show  host  at  WBZ,  is  now  the 
president  of  the  Northeast  New  England  Council. 
So  if  you  are  not  doing  anything  between,  I  believe 
it  is  5:00  and  6:00  tomorrow  night,  turn  it  on.  Is  a 
call-in  show.  Call  in  and  help  our  president. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  in  your  brochure  was  that 
the  time  for  the  closing  of  this  convention  would  be 
12:00  noon.  What  time  is  it?  Five  after. 

I  declare  this  convention  closed. 

(Gavel  struck.) 

(Time  ended  12:05  p.m.) 
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